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NADEQUATE relief resources and lowered standards in the 
| amount of relief given as well as in the amount and character 
of the services rendered the individual family have been the ! 
general story that these three winters of widespread unemployment dl 
have brought. Over and over again it has been pointed out that as 
social workers we have the responsibility of assisting in the preven- 
tion of these recurring unemployment epidemics. It is repeated here 
as the delenda est Carthago of any discussion of the social significance 
of the depression. But although we may be agreed that this whole 
problem of unemployment must be cared for on an. entirely different | 
basis in the future, experience gives no reason for the conclusion that 
with any measure yet tried relief agencies will be no longer of impor- 
tance. 

A report on the public social services, submitted to the House of 
Commons in November, 1931, by the financial secretary of the treas- 
ury,’ shows the expenditures under the national acts relating to the 
relief of the poor? in England and Wales to have risen from £11,549,- 


t Parliamentary Papers, Cmd. 3971 (Public Social Services, London, 1931). 

2 Under this title are included expenditures of boards of guardians and other local 
relief organizations governed by national acts. Widows, orphans, old-age pensions, and 
health insurance are not included. 
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000 in 1900 to £31,925,000 in 1920 and £40,699,000 in 1929, the 
latest year for which information is available. In that year 1929 the 
expenditures under the Unemployment Insurance Act were £46,- 
682,000. While the expenditure for insurance was increased in 1930 
to an estimated £88,244,000, when it was reduced by the national 
government in the autumn of 1931, the warning was sounded by 
leading British social workers that this policy would require an in- 
crease in poor-law expenditures. 

The Unemployment Compensation Law recently enacted in Wis- 
consin will doubtless prove to be a landmark in our social history. 
It provides for a payment up to ten dollars a week for a maximum of 
ten weeks in compensation for unemployment. It is expected that 
this law will help to prevent seasonal unemployment in normal times 
just as it was believed accident compensation would encourage safety 
programs in manufacturing. How inadequate it would be in times of 
general and long-continued unemployment is apparent. As we all 
know, although compensation for industrial accidents reduced the 
burden of the support of the victims of accidents by relief agencies, 
still the compensation paid has never covered the losses incurred or 
made relief unnecessary for many families of those injured. In New 
York State, where the amounts fixed by the industrial accident laws 
are more nearly adequate than in most states, the Industrial Com- 
mission makes it a matter of routine to refer to the local Child Wel- 
fare Board for a mothers’ assistance allowance all cases in which the 
compensation awarded under the law for the death or permanent dis- 
ability of husband and father is inadequate to meet the needs of the 
family. Compensation is based on previous earning capacity, while 
relief is based on need, and will, therefore, always be necessary as a 
social supplement to any plan adopted. 

We have no reason, then, for not knowing that even if we do make 
a beginning in placing the problem of unemployment relief on a 
quite-different economic basis, we shall still need to take account of 
the experience of these critical winters in repairing or rebuilding our 
relief services. 

The experience of our larger cities during these years is certain to 
be carefully studied and interpreted by leading social workers. But 
because the experience of the small towns, particularly those in rural 
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counties, is inaccessible and may therefore be overlooked, it has 
seemed important to set down the conclusions that seem to be indi- 
cated by the surveys made by the Children’s Bureau during 1931 in 
coal-mining communities. 

The Children’s Bureau was asked to make these surveys by the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Employment. The Committee 
desired to know the general extent of the need, which was reported 
to be serious, and especially the available resources for local relief in 
what might be called typical counties. By the end of-1931, counties 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missou- 
ri, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West Virginia had been 
visited by Bureau investigators. The counties selected were in gen- 
eral those in which unemployment had been reported to be especially 
serious and relief inadequate, although there were other counties in 
each state in which there was little reason to believe that conditions 
were much better. 

The information, which formed the basis of the reports submitted 
to the President’s Committee by the Bureau, was obtained by inter- 
views with public and private relief officials, superintendents of 
mines, union officials, school principals and teachers, health officers, 
priests and ministers of local churches, the neighborhood grocers and 
milk companies, and anyone else who, the investigators were told, 
could give information as to conditions among the unemployed. 
Some families were interviewed, but this method was not generally 
utilized because time did not make practical a detailed schedule 
study. Whenever records of applications for relief and of the relief 
given were available, these were consulted. While some of the state- 
ments made to Bureau investigators were doubtless inaccurate, it 
is believed that the general picture of local conditions which they 
give is a true one. As the first draft of the report for each state was 
prepared, it was made available promptly to the President’s Com- 
mittee and to state welfare officials, chairmen of state employment 
committees, and executives of private agencies who were interested 
in relieving conditions and expressed a desire to see the reports. 

The chaotic condition of the coal industry during the decade that 
followed the war has been repeatedly described by official investi- 
gators, economists, operators, and union officials. Even casual news- 
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paper readers cannot have missed the accounts of conditions that 
the great strikes of 1919, 1922, and 1926 revealed. For the purposes 
of this article, only a few general statements as to the industry are 
necessary. 

1. Underemployment has been the general rule among coal min- 
ers. For three decades prior to 1922 the bituminous coal miners had 
worked an average of 213 days per year; between 1922 and 1925, the 
average fluctuated between 142 and 195 days of employment. Dur- 
ing most of the past decade, it is estimated the industry was employ- 
ing 700,000 men to do the work which certainly 500,000 could do 
without increasing the daily output per man. Moreover, the daily 
output was by way of being greatly increased. The mechanization 
of coal-mining was beginning and was expected to lead to the aban- 
donment of many mines and the reduction of the working force in 
others. 

2. Conditions in the mining towns varied greatly. In the worst of 
the camps and patches the United States Coal Commission found in 
the course of its investigations in 1923 that the housing and general 
sanitation were almost unbelievably bad. On the other hand, there 
were towns in which the houses were in good or fair condition and 
the workers lived in reasonable comfort. But, generally speaking, 
even in normal times the standard of living of the coal miners was 
not such as to insure to their children “minimum health and de- 
cency.” 

3. Company-owned towns predominated in the non-union fields, 
and here the workers had had no responsibility for initiating or ad- 
ministering local community agencies. 

4. Mining towns are usually situated in a rural county and are 
often remote and inaccessible. Opportunities for employment in in- 
dustries other than mining usually decline when production at the 
mines falls off. Without a radical change in his place of residence, a 
change of occupation is usually impossible for the miner. 

5. There is no one company or any small group of companies that 
dominates the coal industry. It is highly competitive. There are 
large and small companies serving the general public, captive mines 
owned by the railroads or by large industries, and “‘snowbirds,”’ 
which operate only during the period of peak demand. 
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6. In general, the union and the operators have relied upon com- 
petition to correct the evils of coal-mining. The union’s hope of 
pegging the wages at the 1920 rate and trusting to competition to 
eliminate the less profitable mines received a serious setback when 
the strike of 1926 failed and many operators of mines that had been 
unionized began to cut wage rates. While plans for some social con- 
trol of the industry have been presented by the United States Coal 
Commission, by the union, and by economists, they have been op- 
posed by most operators, and there has been little or no serious con- 
sideration of them by Congress. 

Thus before the depression of 1929 miners were accustomed to 
periodic unemployment. A mine closed today might open next 
month or the month after, or might never open. Mines near to it 
might be running at full capacity. Although further employment 
was prophesied as the “new technique’’—machine production—was 
installed, what would happen in any particular mine the men had 
no means of knowing. 

While many miners left the union fields during the local depression 
which preceded and followed the failure of the 1926 strike, their un- 
certainty about the future of mining, their lack of money to move, 
the fact that they were accustomed to periodic unemployment and 
that home-ownership was general in many sections, as well as the 
traditional unwillingness of miners to take up other work, had all 
operated to keep a large number of unemployed men in the mining 
towns before the market crash of 1929. As approximately only about 
one-tenth of the bituminous coal mined is used by domestic con- 
sumers and the other nine-tenths by railroads and factories, public 
utilities, etc., unemployment and underemployment, already serious 
in many mines before 1929, was greatly increased as the industrial 
consumption of coal was curtailed. 

What were the resources for relief of the suffering in these commu- 
nities—in many of which unemployment regarded as serious in 1927 
had reached hitherto unheard-of proportions by 1931? As the sys- 
tem is what is important in future planning rather than the local 
modifications of the system, the findings in only two states, Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky, will be briefly summarized. They may be said 
to be fairly representative of the most important problems in the 
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organization of relief in rural communities. County and town names 
are not given in the extracts from the investigators’ reports which are 
quoted below, because it is important to fix our attention not on the 
individual counties but on the general situation as to which these 
constitute specific evidence. 

Pennsylvania was the first state visited. The largest coal-produc- 
ing state in the United States, it has important union as well as non- 
union coal fields. With the development of the new fields in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and other southern states, demand for Penn- 
sylvania coal had decreased. The union membership had fallen off, 
and the miners were greatly discouraged after the strike of 1926. 

One of the Pennsylvania counties surveyed, which we shall call 
County A, had a population of 86,727 in 1930, a decrease of about 
16,000 since the census of 1920. Most of the decrease is reported to 
have occurred since 1926, when there was a peak demand for coal 
caused by the strike in Great Britain. As the best coal has been tak- 
en from the mines in this county, they are now largely supplying 
local industries only. Many of the mines are of the small ‘“‘back- 
yard” variety which open when they have an order for coal. The de- 
pression in coal-mining regarded as acute inthis country in 1927 has 
grown steadily worse since that time. 

In the spring of 1930 the United States Bureau of the Census 
found 26,992 persons gainfully employed and 3,431 unemployed in 
this county; in 1931 the estimate made by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry placed the 
number of unemployed at 7,790 and ranked it as seventh among the 
counties in the state in the proportion of unemployed." In the au- 
tumn of 1931 the reports received in response to a questionnaire sent 
out for the governor to the schools of the state showed that 4,104, or 
31 per cent, of the parents of school children normally employed in 
this county were out of work and that there were 1,182 school chil- 
dren who must be fed by either public or private charity during the 
winter. Six counties reported the percentage unemployed to be from 
1° to 4° higher than in this county. County A, then, according to all 
accounts, was one of a small group of Pennsylvania counties having 
the largest proportion of unemployed and the largest proportion of 


t How Many Are Jobless in Pennsylvania? (Special Bull. 33, prepared by the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Statistics, Department of Labor and Industry, July, 1931), p. 13. 
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school children needing to be fed. Extracts from the report of the 
Bureau’s investigators present the picture which is behind these fig- 
ures: 


... . In this county miners with their families and young people who could 
afford to get out two or three years ago left for other states. Those who owned 
their own houses, who could not afford to move or who were too old to do so, 
stayed. Since the recent general depression, young people are beginning to drift 
back to their families. 

.... Many of the small communities are half deserted. Both private and 
company-owned houses (there are not a great many of these). are, as a rule, in 
very bad condition—sagging porches, glassless windows boarded up, everything 
in a state of general decay. Some families are living in hovels that had been 
abandoned as dwellings long ago. The general impression of decay and ruin is 
felt even in the larger towns. It is reflected in the attitude of the people, business 
men, church workers, petty officials, miners—who feel that things are going from 
bad to worse. They readily admit that many people are suffering a slow form of 
starvation because even the partially employed men cannot earn enough to feed 
their families adequately. But the towns are too poor to do anything about it. 

.... The fact that many of the miners, about half of whom are American, 
own their own homes has enabled them to survive. Most of these homes are 
too valueless now to be mortgaged, even if the banks loaned money on them, 
which they do not. Many who mortgaged their homes several years ago have 
lost them. While the soil is very poor, garden stuff can be raised in some sec- 
tions. In the northern part of the county, some miners own very small farms 
which they work in summer. In 1931 they were hit by the drought. 


The number of unemployed or the extent or degree of underem- 
ployment could not be accurately determined as 


.... a great many men may get only an occasional day’s work in a month or 
more. No one seems to know how they exist. Mine managers, town officials and 
business men say that a large proportion of the coal miners and their families 
live in a semi-starved condition most of the time. 

. . . . Of the towns visited, the one exception to the general rule that condi- 
tions have grown steadily worse in the past three or four years is a town of 1,000 
in the extreme southern end of the county. Employment conditions in this town 
were better in the last half of 1930 than in the preceding year and a half. Here 
400 to 500 men were reported to have been employed four days a week from July, 
1930, to March, 1931. However, there were only 14 days’ work here in March, 
1931, and spring contracts which should come in at that time were not appearing, 
so the favorable situation in this town may be at an end. 


What this unemployment means in terms of the individual family 
could be learned only in general terms. It was agreed that the fam- 
ilies waited until conditions were very serious or their need was acci- 
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dentally discovered before they asked for assistance. For example, 
the members of the Emergency Relief Committee in the county seat 
“«. . . feel that because of the intense pride of many of the miners, 
many families in need are not asking them for help.” 

The Children’s Aid Society of another town made a similar report, 
giving this case as typical: 

.... Aman had appealed whose wife was about to be confined. Three small 
children were found playing in the half-empty four-room house, the mother in 
bed, and nothing in the kitchen but some stale crusts. They had had nothing 
but crusts and black coffee for three days. The man broke down and sobbed 
because of the fact that he had to accept charity. He had put off applying until 
the last possible moment. He had had no work of any kind in four months and 
before that had worked only a day or two a week for about a year. 


The principal of the schools in another town reported, speaking of 
the experience of a local relief society: 

. ... People do not appeal to them until they are literally without food or 
resources for getting it; probably one-third of the families in the town are living 
on starvation rations. 

The president of the Red Cross in another town reported: 

.... The town cannot take care of itself any longer. Borough taxes are not 
being paid, the few business people are going bankrupt, everyone feels that the 
little community is doomed, and the condition of the school children is pitiable. 
There is no hope of any improvement. 

Not only were there cases of extreme need, but it was reported, the 
general consumption of food and milk had declined. In the county 
seat, wagon sales of milk by the largest dairy during January had 
declined 1,300 quarts in 1929, 2,800 quarts in 1930, and 2,000 quarts 
in 1931. This meant that in January, 1931, 3,000 quarts were sold, 
which was 6,100 quarts less than in January, 1928. There was a 
similar reduction in other types of foods essential for normal growth 
and development in children. 


“People around here seem to be living on beans and hominy,” one grocer said. 
A butcher reported that he had lost about half his customers in the last year and 
a half, because they could no longer afford to buy any meat. ‘Half the children 
in this town don’t know what a piece of meat looks like,” was his comment. 


In another town: 
The postmaster and storekeeper said that half the people in the town were 
living on beans, bread and syrup. He has little call for anything else. 
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In another an independent grocer reported: 
People are buying only bread, coffee, potatoes and oatmeal. 


Housing conditions were serious: 


Teachers, relief workers and storekeepers report much crowding together, al- 
though due to the fact that so many of the workers own their homes, congestion 
is not so common as it would be otherwise. 


What were the resources for relief in the county? In most rural 
counties in Pennsylvania and elsewhere where there are few, if any, 
private agencies, public poor relief must be relied upon for the as- 
sistance needed. Because it was known to be inadequate and poorly 
administered, the system of local poor relief had been the subject of 
several official investigations in recent years. The latest one, made 
by Emil Frankel in 1925, when Dr. Ellen C. Potter was secretary of 
welfare, pointed out the deficiencies of local public relief.. Some im- 
provement in conditions following the passage of the General Poor 
Relief Act of 1925? was reported, but even then 19 counties were left 
with the borough or township as the local administrative unit, so that 
there were still 459 separate poor districts and 924 elected overseers 
of the poor in Pennsylvania.s Through the years there has been a 
great increase in poor taxes—a 69 per cent increase between 1900 and 
1gto and an 86 per cent increase between 1910 and 1920 when the 
population of the state increased 22 and 14 per cent, respectively.‘ 
Most of the poor funds were expended in payment for institutional 
care, and a relatively small amount went for family relief, or out- 
door relief as it is called in official reports. For example, in round 
numbers, one million out of a total of twelve millions expended for 
poor relief in Pennsylvania in 1923 went for home relief.’ The 
amount would have been larger except that no outdoor relief was 
granted in Philadelphia, and in Pittsburgh it was granted only to 
families in quarantine.® The “causes of dependency” for which re- 
lief was given were reported to be as follows by Dr. Frankel: 55 per 


* Poor Relief in Pennsylvania: A State-Wide Survey (Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Department of Public Welfare Bull. 21, Harrisburg, 1925). 


2 [bid., p. 11. 
3 [bid., p. 14. 5 Ibid., p. 51. 


4 [bid., p. 15. 6 Tbid., p. 52. 
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cent were widows or the wives of men in institutions for the mentally 
ill; 25 per cent, the “industrial poor’ —meaning that their depend- 
ency was credited to industrial sickness, accidents, and unemploy- 
ment; ro per cent, “moral turpitude,” which included the support of 
deserted families or the families of men in prison; finally, there was, 
as the remaining 10 per cent, the aged poor." 

In general, the Department of Public Welfare found that the pro- 
cedure in the administration of outdoor relief was as follows. The 
applicant made an affidavit that he was “utterly unable to procure 
the necessaries of life’’;? the relief was granted after an investigation 
by which the investigator sought to answer three questions: (1) Does 
he live in the district? (2) Is he worthy? (3) Does he need relief? Asa 
rule, the amount of relief granted was very small; a tabulation of 
grants to 2,049 families showed that 41 per cent received from $5.00 
to $10.00 monthly and 35 per cent from $10.00 to $15.00.4 In one 
district, 36 per cent of the families aided got $1.00 or even less a 
month, receiving a grant of $5.00 per quarter or sometimes $10.00 a 
year. In another county g2 per cent of the families assisted got less 
than $10.00 a month.’ Side by side with this standard of public re- 
lief was the totally different one followed in the administration of the 
Pennsylvania Mothers’ Assistance Fund. At the time when large 
amounts were being expended in these ridiculously inadequate grants 
by the Overseers of the Poor, an average grant per month of $36.45 
per family and of $10.28 per child was being made by the local boards 
of trustees of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund.® 

As the investigation of applications for poor-relief grants was en- 
tirely inadequate, the commissioners were in constant fear of being 
imposed upon. Frequently they adopted the general policy of grant- 
ing a small dole to anyone who took the “pauper oath,” as the safest 
policy. In a number of the counties, including the county under dis- 
cussion, it was the custom to publish the names and addresses of the 
families aided as a means of preventing fraud. The state’s investiga- 
tion showed that this did not serve as a deterrent with those who 
sought to “‘live off the county,” but it doubtless did explain the very 
great reluctance of the unemployed to seek or accept aid. 

The county surveyed was one of the counties in which, in the ad- 

t Ibid., p. 56. 3 Ibid., p. 58. 5 Ibid., p. 63. 

2 [bid., p. 57. 4 Tbid., p. 62. 6 Tbid., p. 64. 
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ministration of its poor relief, the county was divided into three dis- 
tricts, each of the three commissioners assuming responsibility for a 
district. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare found," as did 
the investigators of the Children’s Bureau some six years later, noth- 
ing that the social worker would consider a case record. Information 
was available as to the number aided and the amount expended. In 
County A, visited by Bureau investigators in the spring of 1931, the 
number of families aided by public outdoor relief in: March, 1929, 
was 320; in March, 1930, 400; and in March, 1931, 520. This indi- 
cates a substantial increase in public relief, but the amount of relief 
given for the years 1928 ($33,234), 1929 ($37,260), and 1930 
($40,985) made it clear that reduction in the grants to families ac- 
counted for the great increase in numbers aided. Even so, public re- 
lief was given almost exclusively to old people and to families in 
which the breadwinner was seriously incapacitated by sickness or ac- 
cident. The number aided who were suffering solely from unemploy- 
ment was very small. 

It is not possible to consider a public-relief policy without some 
knowledge of the general condition of the county’s finances. County 
A is not a rich or populous county. Many of the workers who own 
their own houses, often very poor ones, are now unemployed or 
underemployed, and quite unable to pay their taxes. The commis- 
sioners of poor relief do not see how the county can expect to feed 
all the hungry children when taxes must be levied, to a very con- 
siderable extent, on the unemployed or underemployed. One bor- 
ough had already asked and received help from the state in meeting 
the expenses of the schools and another one planned to do so. Fore- 
closure sales on real estate had greatly increased—from 44 in 1929 
to 83 in 1930—in spite of reluctance to take this action because the 
real estate would sell for little and because of appreciation of the 
reasons why interest on the mortgage went unpaid. 

Moreover, private organizations were few and entirely incapable 
of greatly expanding their services. In the county seat, a town of 
only 9,000 population, an effort at co-ordination had been made in 
the autumn of 1930 when 


. . .. a number of organizations including the Red Cross, the Tuberculosis So- 
ciety, the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Committee, church relief committees and 


 [bid., p. 76. 
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fraternal orders came together to form a Family Welfare Society. Out of it grew 
the present Emergency Relief Committee. All local groups except the county 
commissioners were acting through the Committee. The headquarters were in 
the Red Cross offices and the Red Cross nurses sometimes helped with the in- 
vestigations. The Committee gave food with a wholesale value of $2.50 to about 
150 families each week. In addition to this, 80 families were given a quart of 
milk daily and a few were given coal. The Committee also distributed some 
clothing. One hundred of these 150 receiving food grants were in the county seat 
and about so in the smaller towns immediately surrounding it. The Committee 
finds, however, that hereafter it will have to confine its efforts strictly to the 
county seat as the money is raised there. 


In this township 60 families were receiving county relief and 10 
were béing helped by the Boyd Fund of the Episcopal church. The 
mines were operating one to three days a week during 1930, and the 
depression, it will be remembered, had begun in 1927 in this region. 

This is the county seat, where brickyards had furnished employ- 
ment to a number in ordinary times. In the smaller towns or camps 
where employment conditions in the mines are in general the same 
or worse and there are fewer opportunities for any other kind of 
employment, private relief is utterly inadequate. In only two towns 
is there any organized effort. One of these is a town of 2,000. Five 
collieries in the district were working irregularly, not to exceed two 
days a week. When they work the men get about $1.25 a day. 

. The only relief organization in the community is the local Children’s 
Aid Society, a small local organization of about 80 women with no paid worker. 
The Children’s Aid formerly confined its work to helping widows and orphans 
and buying clothes for school children who needed them. During the past year 
and a half, however, it has had to take over some family relief work, because the 
suffering in the community was so great. It cannot give regular relief, but does 
give occasional grocery orders and clothing orders to about 30 families. It is 
unable to help anyone partially employed but must devote its efforts to those 
without any work. The Children’s Aid tries first to get help for these families 
from the county and failing this does what it can in each case. 


Fourteen people in this town of 2,000 are receiving county help. 
In only one other town visited is there any organized relief. The 
need in this town is probably greater than in any other. It has a 
population of 1,400 with 32 on county relief. Here there is a small 
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Red Cross chapter which in 1929 spent $30 in relief. The president 
of the chapter received a small legacy in 1930 and is devoting some 
of it to relief, which she gives in the name of the chapter. In 1930 
she spent $500 for relief. She has lived in the community all her life 
and insists the town cannot care for its own poor. Starvation condi- 
tions are general, business men are bankrupt, school bills cannot be 
met, and the school children are in a pitiable condition. 

So far as assistance from the employers is concerned, with the ex- 
ception of a brick company in one town which organized a school 
milk fund, assistance has been confined to carrying rent for company 
houses and extending credit at company stores. This assistance has 
meant less than in other counties, as here only a small number of 
workers live in company houses and company stores are less common 
than in many communities. Except in the county seat, where most 
of the people patronized chain stores, the independent store pre- 
dominates. These independent stores kept the people alive during 
the winter of 1931, but they were all extending credit up to or beyond 
their ability and already a few failures were reported. They could not 
continue to give credit much longer even for the cheapest and most 
inferior grades of staples which their customers were buying. 

There was some social service other than relief in the county. The 
county Red Cross employed two nurses—it had formerly had four— 
and the Tuberculosis Association had two. Medical charities suffered 
from complete disorganization. The county refused to pay for medi- 
cal care, and the doctors attempted to force the issue by agreeing to 
refuse to give free service. Undoubtedly the paid practice of the 
doctors was reduced to almost nothing, and it was quite unreason- 
able for the county to refuse payment for medical service when it 
paid for other vital services. The calls for the nurses had so increased 
that they were unable to keep up with them and in the absence of 
medical supervisors were reporting informally on symptoms to the 
doctors and getting advice in this way. 

In March, 1931, there were 105 families receiving aid from the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund in County A and there were 60 on the 
waiting list. The waiting list in this and other counties was wiped 
out before the legislature adjourned in the spring of 1931 by an in- 
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crease in the state appropriation to this Fund of $1,365,938 for a 
two-year period. 

Detailed accounts of the two other Pennsylvania counties which 
were included in the survey will not be given. They presented varia- 
tions of the same story of general unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, of reluctance of the miners to report their need of assistance, of 
quite inadequate resources for public aid, of organized private relief 
inadequate for the cities or largest towns and able to give practically 
no assistance to the small mining towns. There were peculiar local 
hardships. In some places the general custom of trading at chain 
grocery stores left the miners with no credit for food. Evidence of 
the industrial maladjustment which makes it possible for children 
and young people to get work when their parents cannot was re- 
ported in a small town in County B, where a shirt factory which was 
running full time seemed 


. ... to give preference to young girls and, as a result, girls in families where 
fathers and brothers are unemployed apply for work certificates as soon as they 
have reached the required age and go to work in this factory. In many instances 
mothers have applied to the school authorities to have their girls excused from 
school even before they have reached the age of 14. Since August 8, 1930, work 
certificates have been issued to 8 boys and 26 girls. Forty families in this town 
are living on the wages of one girl’s work in the family. 


In County B undernourishment was more general among the chil- 
dren than in County A. For example, in one mining town 


.... five children were taken sick in school and it was found that they had not 
had food for several days. Later it was found that other children.in school were 
in the same condition. 


In another town 


. ... the priest in charge of the parochial school reported that the children 
began to droop and were so tired they could not apply themselves. 


In these towns, as in many others throughout the county, the 
school principals and teachers had taken the leadership in organizing 
relief for the children in the form of milk and school lunches. Out of 
their own salaries and such other contributions as they were able to 
collect, lunches had been provided at many schools, and the teachers 
were also collecting and distributing clothing. In the larger and bet- 
ter-organized townships where school doctors and school nurses were 
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available, health conditions were being carefully watched, but as the 
number of children requiring supplemental feeding increased it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to continue this assistance through 
the generosity of the teachers and the employed miners only. 

From certain standpoints the situation was not different in these 
mining towns from conditions in the larger cities. As the months 
went by in 1931 it became apparent in all the industrial centers that 
relief budgets adopted by both public and private agencies would be 
inadequate and that new and larger plans would have to be made. 
The peculiar difficulty of the mining towns was that unemployment 
came earlier and that the general standard of living was so low that 
the assistance which the miners gave one another meant a danger- 
ous decrease in the amount of food for those who were employed on 
whole or part time. Increased taxation of the local homeowners 
would be as ineffective as it would be unjust. The fortunes which 
these mines had made for their owners in the past were not left in 
these rural mining communities. There were no rich people in these 
towns or camps; few or none who could be said to be in comfortable 
circumstances. State equalization funds were needed to enable many 
of these communities to carry even the normal cost of education, 
health, and social services. Outside assistance to prevent hunger and 
suffering among the children became imperative as the depression 
continued through the year 1931. 

State aid for public outdoor relief, if as well administered as the 
Pennsylvania Mothers’ Assistance Fund has been, not only would 
have equalized the tax burden but would have led to a wholly new 
conception of methods and objectives in relief. 

Why has state aid not been adopted? In the first place, the tradi- 
tion of local support is an old one. The historical precedent is the 
old parish relief in England, which left to the poor parish the support 
of the poorest people. Those who live in what is regarded as the 
‘normal local unit,”’ which includes all degrees of wealth and pover- 
ty, have failed to appreciate what local relief means in a district 
where the differences are in the degree of poverty rather than the 
degree of wealth: , 

The necessity for modernizing the poor relief had been repeatedly 
pointed out in Pennsylvania, but the conservative plans suggested 
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have failed to get the support they should. The fact that in the two 
largest cities of the state public relief had been abandoned as hope- 
less and unnecessary if private relief was adequately developed did 
not make the reform of the system easier. This viewpoint—that 
private charity can handle the problem—has changed since 1929. 
There is no informed person today who thinks public relief unneces- 
sary. 

But the need of state aid has not been so generally accepted. It 
was approved in principle in Pennsylvania when the Mothers’ As- 
sistance Law was passed in 1913. The state has not only shared the 
expense of this form of public relief, but the Department of Public 
Welfare has assisted in the organization of local administrative 
committees and in securing trained investigators. As a result the 
contrast between the administration of the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund and local outdoor relief was striking. One represented the old 
tradition of pauper relief, which we like to think of as extinct but is 
still found in most of the 3,072 counties in the United States. The 
other represents the modern conception of relief as a form of social 
service which will prevent rather than perpetuate pauperism. Refer- 
ence has been made to the relative amounts of the grants made in the 
same communities by the mothers’ assistance boards and the Over- 
seers of the Poor. The contrasts in methods of investigation and 
supervision were equally striking. Information as to the numbers 
eligible for mothers’ assistance who had been placed on the waiting 
list because funds were inadequate was available, and the state was 
therefore in a position to increase its contribution to this form of re- 
lief, knowing that the need was accurately estimated and that the 
money would be expended in accordance with established standards. 

But driving home this lesson in the value of state aid is not the 
only problem in Pennsylvania. The constitutionality of state aid for 
mothers’ assistance allowances has not been tested in the courts; but 
state aid for old-age pensions was held unconstitutional in 1925,7 
and it has been generally assumed since this decision that for state 
contributions to local outdoor-relief fund the specific provision of 
the Pennsylvania state constitution (Art. ITI, sec. 18) that ‘“‘no ap- 


* Busser et al. v. Snyder, 282 Pa. 400, 128 Atl. 80. 
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propriation .... shall be made for charitable . . . . purposes to 
any person or community” would have to be amended. 

It will be recalled that it was on this theory that Governor Pinchot 
opposed the $10,000,000 grant made available to local poor-relief 
districts by the Pennsylvania Legislature in its special session of the 
past winter. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has, however, up- 
held this law,’ and it may be that the way has been cleared for future 
development of state and local co-operation in this field. Whether 
similar provisions found in the constitutions of some twelve other 
states? will be thus construed, it is impossible to foretell. However, 
the question of constitutionality has not been the only difficulty in 
most states during these winters of distress. An increase in the state 
tax on real property presented great difficulty in Pennsylvania in 
1931. It would have borne heavily on farmers who had suffered seri- 
ously from the drought and on unemployed homeowners. Such taxa- 
tion would, it was argued, increase existing difficulties. The experi- 
ence of these last years has demonstrated the practical need as well 
as the theoretical justice of a state income tax such as a number of 
states, among them New York and Massachusetts, have adopted. 
But this form of taxation had not been adopted for Pennsylvania. 

For a program providing state and local co-operation an efficient 
state department is essential. The Department of Public Welfare of 
Pennsylvania was created in 1921 and reorganized in 1923, when 
cabinet organization was adopted for the state and the head of the 
Department of Public Welfare was made a secretary in the cabinet. 
This has meant that the secretary of the Department has changed 
with every governor. In four years an experienced and competent 
executive in social welfare administration would have hardly time to 
learn the state problems and lay plans by the time his term comes to 
an end. A less experienced person would have more to learn before 
any real contribution would become possible. It is not possible to 
expect the full value from the money expended for state leadership 
under this system. However, the Pennsylvania Department is a 
strong one, and the Mothers’ Assistance Fund shows that even with 


t New York Times, April 8, 1932, p. 15. 
2 Carl A. Heisterman, “‘Constitutional Limitations Affecting State and Local Relief 
Funds,” Social Service Review, VI (1932), 1-20. 
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the handicap of changing secretaries every four years much can be 
done when subordinate executives are qualified and have relative 
permanence in office. 

If we consider next the situation in Kentucky we find many con- 
trasts. In this state coal-mining on a nationally competitive 
scale is of recent development. Its mines and those of West Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Alabama belong to what are known as the new, and 
generally speaking, non-union fields. Developed at first by the steel 
and iron industries, by public utilities, and other large consumers of 
coal, commercial mines from this field soon became serious competi- 
tors in all northern markets. During 1920-24, when the production 
of bituminous coal in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, leaders in the old and 
union fields, fell off some 27 per cent, we find it was increasing in the 
non-union states of Kentucky and West Virginia about 23 per cent.” 
Nevertheless, in 1930 Illinois produced a larger tonnage (53,731,000) 
than Kentucky (51,209,000), and Pennsylvania’s bituminous ton- 
nage (124,462,700) still exceeded that of West Virginia (121,473,000 
tons). The failure of the 1926 strike brought suffering and dis- 
couragement to the miners of Pennsylvania, while it seemed to pre- 
sent an opportunity for profitable expansion in Kentucky. 

The depression then came earlier to the old fields than to the new 
fields, but its effects were serious and general in 19 31, when the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was asked to visit Kentucky by the President’s Com- 
mittee for Employment. The labor supply for the Kentucky mines 
has been largely drawn from the nearby farms, and many of the 
miners who have held their small farms have worked them during 
the summer when there was little or no work in the mines. Except 
for the fact that the flood and then the droughts and finally the de- 
pression came almost together, the farmer-miner group would have 
been comparatively independent. 

Three Kentucky counties were visited by the Bureau’s investi- 
gators in the late spring of 1931. All three were included in the list 
of twelve counties that the report of the survey made in the autumn 
of 1931 by the Association of Public Welfare Officials showed were in 
need of assistance. While the counties will not be named in this dis- 


* Charles B. Fowler, Collective Bargaining in the Bituminous Coal Industry (New 
York, 1927), p. 118. 
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cussion, it should perhaps be stated that Harlan County, where an 
industrial struggle had created great bitterness and added to the 
suffering caused by the depression, was not one of the counties 
visited. The suffering there had been well advertised. 

The same method of ascertaining the facts by consulting local re- 
lief agencies, mine operators, storekeepers, school principals, and 
others who might have information was used as in Pennsylvania. 

County C, one of the three Kentucky counties visited, is primarily 
a coal-mining county. Farming and mining offer almost the only 
occupational opportunities. The county seat is a railroad center 
where the five hundred men employed in normal times in the rail- 
road shops had been reduced to about three hundred in 1931. There 
are few or no work opportunities for the girls in the towns or for the 
boys until they can work in the mines or in the county seat for the 
railroad. In better times women and girls could get some opportu- 
nities to do housework; but now “everyone is doing their own work.” 

The most prosperous year in the coal fields in this county was in 
1927, when strikes were spreading distress in the union fields of 
Pennsylvania and the central field. That year in County C wages 
were higher than during the war and the number of miners was re- 
ported by the representative of the State Bureau of Mines in the 
county to be approximately eight thousand. Since that time condi- 
tions have grown steadily worse. In 1929 this county suffered more 
seriously from the flood than any of the other counties in this section 
of the state. In 1930 it was seriously affected by the drought, and 
during that year four banks in the county failed. Within the last 
few years sixteen mines have failed and only eight have been reor- 
ganized and opened. It was estimated by local officials that prob- 
ably as many as one thousand of the miners have left the county 
since the depression began. 


.... The farms are “mountain farms’—small and not very productive. 
Farmers—owners as well as tenants—make only a meagre living and many have 
been accustomed to eke out their existence by working in the mines during the 
non-farming months. It was estimated by the representative of the State Bu- 
reau of Mines that about 15 per cent of the miners in the county are “farmer 
miners” and the remainder “straight miners.” In most camps some garden 
space is available, and every inch of cleared ground—even to the tiniest back 
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and front yard plots—were in seed. In other years gardens have not been so 
universal, but the miner this year is depending on his garden to keep him and 
his family alive during the summer. 


Of the 43 mines in the county about half belonged to seven large 
companies. One company owned g and the next largest had 3 mines; 
small independent companies owned the others. For the purposes of 
the Bureau survey, 9 of the 35 camps in which the mines were operat- 
ing and 3 in which the mines were closed were ° isited. It is believed 
conditions in these 12 camps are typical of conditions in the county 
as a whole. 

No accurate estimate of the extent of unemployment was avail- 
able. The mines working were all either using a reduced force or op- 
erating irregularly on a one-, two-, or three-day basis; some were 
closed entirely. The representative of the State Bureau of Mines 
estimated that 20-25 per cent of the miners were unemployed. Some 
of them are eking out an existence on their small farms, the rest are 
still in the camps, living no one knows how, and ‘“‘waiting for work 
to pick up.” 

As for assistance given the miners by the coal companies, the re- 
port of the investigator shows: 

.... The larger companies, operating more than one mine in the county, 
usually tried to care for at least the family men in another mine when they closed 
one down, but in some instances it has been necessary to lay off all single men 
in both mines in order to do this, and in most cases it has meant a doubling up 
of workers so that none are able to earn a normal day’s pay. The smaller inde- 
pendent companies when closing down are usually unable to do anything for 
their men. 


A few of the large com panies had announced that they would care 
for ‘‘their own people” through credit at the company store. In one 
of the camps visited two of the larger companies had been extending 
store credit amounting to from one to two dollars a day, but the 
amount of the overdraft was closely watched. In the largest of the 
camps it was reported that the credit extended the men under this 
policy amounted to sixty-thousand dollars, but the company officials 
said it was about half that amount. Even in this camp, however, by 
the end of the winter officials had asked the Red Cross for help for a 
few families. Except for these two companies, practically no, or very 
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limited, credit was given by company stores. For example, one small 
camp of about fifty families had had a desperately hard time during 
the winter. Scrip for purchase of food at the company store was 
allowed only if men had money due them for work. Even so, prac- 
tically all the men were in debt to the company because wages have 
not always been enough to cover rent, fuel, and other charges against 
them. 

Deductions made from gross earnings for services provided by the 
companies and for rent differed somewhat from camp to camp but 
were usually approximately as shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. 


FIOUSE GRE. cook os cuorckneen. $2.00 per month 
(C7 AUR nrars eeeterarteamier eaCrate co 1.00 per month 
PIOOION Go 6 oc ostian cnc Seiaite ears 2.00 per month 
IOSD oe cr5.5 cs as credo we 2.00 per month 
MS eto wskcs ieee tes 6.00-$10.00* 


* Averages about $2.00 per room. 


In some camps the deduction for the doctor is only $1.50 and in many no 
hospital cut is made. In some the hospital fee is optional and many of the men 
have dropped it for the present. Insurance fees are not frequent but were de- 
ducted occasionally, usually amounting in such cases to about $2.00 a month. 
Where insurance was optional it, like the hospital privilege, had been dropped 
by the majority of the employed miners. 


In addition to these payments the miner must usually pay for the 
explosives and light he uses, amounting, according to the miners, 
to as much as 50-75 cents a day. 


.... A school cut, not found in any of the other coal districts visited, is 
quite frequent in County C. This amounted to 50 cents a mouth wherever it 
was encountered. In such districts the schoo! term provided for by the county 
is only 7 months, but the “‘coal companies, anxious to have the best schools possi- 
ble,” make a cut in the miner’s wages to pay the salaries of the teachers for an 
extra two months. In several of the districts visited the school cut, though ordi- 
narily insisted upon, was discontinued within the year because of the irregular- 
ity of work. This usually meant a shortening of the school term, but one camp 
was visited in which the superintendent had personally donated $150.00 to make 
up the deficit and prevent the school from closing. 


Company stores are general in this county, and the earnings of the 
men are frequently not enough to cover the deductions referred to 
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above and the “scrip” issued for credit at the company store. As a 
result the men were continually in debt to the company. 

.... The policy of credit or “overdraft,” as it is termed in mine language, 
varies at the different mines, but in only rare exceptions is any considerable 
overdraft allowed. When he is obtaining no more than one or two days’ work a 
week, the miner is usually allowed to draw scrip to the full amount of his earn- 
ings and is carried for his camp deductions; but he is not usually allowed scrip 
more than a few dollars in excess of his earnings and sometimes none at all. In 
most of the camps the store managers reported that, though deductions were 
frequently carried over, little credit was being given on the store, seldom more 
than $3.00 or $4.00 to a family. 


For example, here is a typical statement for a miner employed 
on part time covering the two weeks’ period beginning March 15. 


I i yb budaniecscuuwak ceed $16.50 
Deductions: 
SE er ae $11.00 
WE oo oid ees ore 4.00 
MORNE 5235 a orn Gere Quereiatlece 1.00 
| TEL | SERENA a era 1.00 
$17.00 
Overdraft previously incurred....... $14.87 
DEB ey ee oes s $31.87 
Owing company.............. »- $15.37 


This man has a wife and two children of preschool age. 

Earnings of those employed part time were often not enough to 
meet the food needs of the family. Those unemployed were without 
even that. 

. ... How much the mine superintendents have done individually for their 
men, it is impossible to say. Many of them have done a great deal by way of 
lending them money, finding a little additional work here and there, and locating 
them in advantageous places in the mine. One superintendent has as much as 
$200.00 out among the men, some of which he does not expect will be repaid; 
and others, equally interested in their men, have probably done as much. 


As for organized private relief, in the county seat, a town of about 
seven thousand, a Welfare Society had been organized in the autumn 
of 1930. It employed one part-time worker, untrained but with some 
experience, at a salary of forty dollars a month. The county seat is 
not a mining town. In general, its unemployed were railroad men. 
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Those receiving assistance from this newly organized Welfare Soci- 
ety were the sick and old who had been cared for by relatives now 
unemployed and the widows and wives of men in prison who would 
have supported themselves by laundry and day work which was 
not available during the depression. In addition, the Society as- 
sisted some of the miners who had drifted into town to return to the 
small mountain farms from which they had come, and had sent cloth- 
ing and shoes to two nearby camps. 

There are no other towns in the county as large as the county seat. 
And in the smaller towns and camps there are no iocal private-relief 
organizations. Poor relief in Kentucky is voted by the county court 
and administered by the county judge. As a rule, county funds had 
in the past been used only for the support of the aged, blind, and 
chronically sick, and had been inadequate for that. The usual pay- 
ment made was ten to fifteen dollars a quarter. In spite of the great 
increase in the numbers needing assistance, local expenditures for 
the social services of the county had varied hardly at all during the 
last three years. In 1930 the county expenditures for all social serv- 
ices were as shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


OMEROOE FONE 5.5 cs 5 ossce nd wien esc eee diy cree $5,000 
FVORD HAN CANO. 05 sis coos sce sc caseceeseeee cess 500 
Contribution to Kentucky Children’s Home 

(for dependent children)................... 1,000 
Delinquent children in institutions (estimate).. 1,200 
PYCANG IG oc. 5-5 hes caveenlie ook a ice Waralnnte o sizie’s 2,000 


This failure to expand the public relief wag not because of a lack 
of appreciation of local needs. It was due, first, to limited county 
resources; second, to the fact that county relief funds had been used 
in the past only for those who were permanently incapacitated; and, 
finally, to the practical impossibility of meeting the local needs with 
local taxation. County C is not a populous county. Its little hill 
farms had been injured recently by drought and flood. Mining was 
practically the only industry. The county was seriously in debt. In 
March, 1931, the public debt amounted to more than $540,000. The 
county had sold for taxes the property of more than seven hundred 
people during the year 1930. Before the depression, out of one hun- 
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dred schools in the county, thirty had only a seven-month term, be- 
ginning in July and ending in February. Even this standard had be- 
come difficult to maintain. As we have seen, the policy of making 
deductions from the miners’ pay envelops to make possible a nine- 
month school was no longer practical in many of the camps. For the 
first time in a number of years the county schools had to borrow 
money in 1931 to get through the year. In the county seat, which is 
an independent school district, the school authorities had not been 
able to meet the salaries of the teachers for the last two months be- 
fore the visit of the representatives of the Children’s Bureau. 

The numbers and amounts seem small to those who are familiar 
with large urban budgets and the borrowing capacity of great cities. 
But to one moving among these people it was evident that although 
local resources were not completely developed, they were so inade- 
quate for the local needs that the feeling of helplessness was under- 
standable. And local relief alone had not supported them during the 
winter of 1930 and 1931. County C had a Red Cross chapter and as 
distress increased so greatly in the autumn of 1930, the local chapter 
had decided to make a county-wide drive for relief funds. This drive 
brought five hundred dollars for relief. On January 10, 1931, when 
the National Red Cross responded to the appeals for help for the 
drought sufferers, applications to the chapter were increasing by 
leaps and bounds. The officers explained that 

. . when they sent in their call for aid, the committee thought they might 
have to care for 500 families, never dreaming their case load would reach the 
high mark that it did. The population of this county is zpproximately 42,000 and 
from this number during the past winter the organization received applications 
from 3,200 families. The chairman of the organization estimated that these 
3,200 families represented almost 19,000 individuals. In one two-week period— 
during the height of the distress—1,873 calls for aid were received. People came 
to relief headquarters in ‘flocks and droves” to obtain help. To get there some 
of them walked miles carrying small children in their arms. 


National officers, it will be recalled, had repeatedly stated that 
their policy was to assist in national disasters which could be de- 
scribed as “‘acts of God.” The ten-million-dollar fund raised in the 
winter of 1931 was for the drought victims. While the peace-time 
program discussed for the organization had included much more than 
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this and the local chapters had varied programs, the national organi- 
zation had limited its special appeals to funds for such disasters. 
Most social workers would probably agree that for the national or- 
ganization to attempt a national program of relief for the unem- 
ployed was impractical. The funds would have to be secured by ap- 
peals to generous individuals, and it has already been found impossi- 
ble to carry the local private relief by such appeals. If national help 
was given it was clear it would have to come as a federal subsidy and 
should be administered through local public relief agencies. 

But administering a policy which seemed to the local chapter to 
say, ‘We are, as a nation, interested in saving one group of children 
from undernourishment, but another group, equally hungry, must 
be locally cared for,”’ was very difficult. It meant, in this county, 
that the children of the miners went hungry. The local committee 
was as much concerned over the suffering of one as the other, and 
everyone who could by any possible definition be considered a farmer 
was assisted. Many of the miners had small farms and they were 
from the first classified as farmers, and then the term was stretched 
to include anyone with a garden of any size. Even so the local Red 
Cross chairman estimated that “. . . . perhaps one-third of the 3,200 
applications for relief had to be refused because the applicants were 
‘straight miners.’ ” 

From January 10 to May 15 the National Red Cross spent sixty 
thousand dollars in this county. It was administered, under the s 
pervision of experts sent out by the national office, by a local chapter 
whose drive for funds brought five hundred dollars. In addition to 
grocery orders issued to families and a carload of secondhand clothing 
which was shipped into the county, the national organization sent in 
1,500 bushels of seed potatoes, 2,500 packages of garden seeds, and 
feed for three months for from 800 to 1,000 cows. It regarded its 
work as completed when the winter following the drought was 
ended. 

With this local and national assistance primarily for the drought 
victims, how much had the children of the unemployed miners suf- 
fered during this winter of 1931? No accurate, detailed statement of 
numbers in need who were not aided is available. A mine official in 
one camp reported that 
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. .. . although the men talked little and complained little, in his official capacity 
he had been into house after house and knew that they were practically living 
on bread and water gravy (made with lard and thickened with flour). 


In a school which served three other camps 

.... the teacher stated that nobody knew how families were managing to live, 
that ‘mountain folk’ never complained and if they said that they were having 
a hard time—as all of them did—it was probably a great deal worse than they 
implied. The enrollment in this school was 380, and she estimated that about 
one-third of those attending did not have adequate clothing. Last winter the 
children came to school barefoot long after heavy frosts were on the ground, 
and began again much earlier than usual this spring. 


A Red Cross worker reported the case of a child born to one of the 
families in this camp. There was no money for either physician or 
midwife and 


. . . . the mother confided to the Red Cross visitor that, even had a doctor been 
willing to come without a fee, she would have been ashamed to send for him be- 
cause of the condition of the house. Their only mattress was a bag filled with 
dried grass, and their bedding was inadequate and soiled. She did not have the 
strength to wash it herself and no money for sending it out. She had no clothes 
for the baby—she had wrapped it in rags—and no stove of any kind. 


This same local representative of the Red Cross said that 


. ... She really did not see how people were managing to exist. Her next door 
neighbor (a family of six) were living on nothing but beans because “‘they liked 
beans better than taters” (implying that they could not have both). They 
bought 25 cents’ worth of white beans one day, 25 cents’ worth of red beans the 
next and mixed them on the third, for variety. 


Teachers generally reported that many children were out of school 
because they lacked clothes and many of those attending school were 
without the necessary book and school supplies, which, under the 
Kentucky law, must all be purchased by the parents. 

The health officer who examined the school children estimated that 
he found from 20 to 25 per cent more children seriously undernour- 
ished during the 1930-31 school year than the year previous. 

As to the milk the children were receiving, no estimate could be 
made. 


.... In nearly every camp there is at least one cow, and usually two or 
three. Frequently, however, they were dry or so poorly fed that they were 
giving very little milk. 
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There is more adequate protection of the public health in this 
than in most Kentucky counties. Kentucky was one of the first 
states to develop what are known as “full-time county health units.” 
The State Department of Health has had some state and federal 
funds and some grants from the Rockefeller Foundation to use in 
inducing the counties to set up preventive health services. A county 
health unit was established in County C four years ago. In 1931 its 
staff included a physician, a sanitary inspector, and two nurses. A 
special emergency appropriation of $2,000,000 for sanitation in the 
drought-stricken area had been made by Congress to prevent es- 
pecially depletion and pollution of the water supply and the diseases 
that this might bring. County C had received from this federal ap- 
propriation $2,417. Up to March 31, 1931, the state had contributed 
$4,306; the Rockefeller Foundation, $543; and the county, $1,289." 
The contribution of the state was especially large because this had 
been one of the counties used by the State Department as a training 
center. The benefits of this co-operative health service came to 
miners and farmers alike, although if it had not been classified as a 
drought county by the Department of Agriculture it would not have 
been eligible for assistance from the federal fund. The money was 
not used for rural sanitation exclusively but for a general health 
program. As a matter of fact, the health officer had felt it advisable 
to go very slowly in the improvement of camp sanitation. In most 
of the camps visited there were no walks laid out, only such paths as 
had been worn by use, “often cluttered with trash of all kinds and 
gutted with pools of dirty water. In none was there any arrange- 
ment for the disposal of garbage; each family disposed of it as they 
saw fit.”” The unit’s work for children included the examination of 
school children and baby welfare clinics in the county seat and some 
other localities. Immunization for smallpox, diphtheria, and ty- 
phoid was done through these clinics. The unit also conducted a 
venereal-disease clinic. 

As for medical services, available to the employed, most of the 


. . . . mine companies employ a physician, paid from monthly cuts made on the 
earnings of the miners and had retained these physicians during the depression, 


t Report filed by the health officer of Kentucky, Hearings on S. 1234 (Washington, 
1932), Part I (December 21, 1931), pp. 2, 82. 
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although the miners’ earnings were often too small to make the deductions for 
health services. But the company health services do not cover all the medical 
needs of a family. For operations, confinement cases, and hospital care, addi- 
tional charge is made. For confinements the fee is usually $10.00 or $15.00, 
which is much more than the miner can afford now. 


There is no county doctor paid for out of poor funds. The health 
officer, although not supposed to do any work of this sort, has found 
it impossible during these times not to care for some, although he has 
done what he could to discourage it. 

There are no free hospital beds available in this county, and the 
county funds for hospital care amounted to five hundred dollars. 
This had been entirely inadequate for the needs, and it was often 
impossible to secure hospital care for the very sick. 

This is the type of experience which the social workers in the large 
urban center do not often have. They can always secure help for the 
seriously sick and for the desperately hungry. But in these rural 
mining communities with very limited public resources and with 
large numbers in serious need it was often impossible. County C was 
such a community even when the local resources had been supple- 
mented by drought relief. 

The two other Kentucky counties visited in the course of the sur- 
vey showed variations of the conditions that have just been de- 
scribed. County D in the western part of the state had a population 
of some thirty-seven thousand. Mining and farming were the two 
principal occupations. It was reported that prior to 1929 there were 
some forty-six hundred miners employed in the twenty-seven mines 
scattered through the county; 15 per cent of them were miner- 
farmers. Unlike County C in Kentucky and Counties A and B in 
Pennsylvania, there were no typical mining camps in County D. 
The miners lived in towns, sometimes in a district where the houses 
were built and owned by the company, but usually as owners or as 
renters, and were a part of the general population of the town. 

While a few mines had closed down before 1929, the depression 
did not become general until then in County D. Conditions had 
grown steadily worse since that time, and the drought of 1930 had 
increased the suffering and reduced the community resources for as- 
sisting the miners. The largest company in the county operated six 
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mines. Of three mines visited belonging to this company one had 
been practically closed for the winter and the other two were oper- 
ating three days a week. In all the other mines of the county the 
operating time had been similarly reduced. The output was restrict- 
ed during the days the mines were running and the wage rates low- 
ered. The principal differences between this and other counties 
visited, so far as the relief situation was concerned, were that (1) in 
County D the county finances were in better shape and more pub- 
lic relief had therefore been possible; (2) there had been some 
thousand miners on strike for more than a year who had been re- 
ceiving strike benefits; (3) the percentage of increase in malnutri- 
tion among the school children, according to the estimate made by 
the health officers who examined them, was less than in at least 
one of the other Kentucky counties visited. 

As was to be expected with only part of the men on strike, the 
community was divided in its support or condemnation of the strike. 
The first statement of some of the local leaders was that the suffering 
among the miners was due primarily to the strike, but those who 
analyzed the situation realized that this had been a complication 
rather than a cause of the depression. At the time the county was 
visited strike relief was being withdrawn, and as the problems of fu- 
ture relief were being considered, it was apparent that the strike had 
made it possible for the county to care for a larger percentage of 
the unemployed miners needing help who were not strikers than 
would otherwise have been possible. Strike benefits had been sent 
into the county by the United Mine Workers of America and so far 
as could be learned the striking miners received little or no aid from 
the county, the Red Cross, or the small private relief societies that 
were in one or two towns. Since May of 1930 strike benefits had been 
paid regularly, first in the form of orders on the local stores, and 
then, as this was found too expensive, weekly rations—the barest 
necessities—were issued at union headquarters. In May, 1931, 996 
families (4,000 individuals) were being cared for this way. This was 
about 400 more families than were cared for by the Red Cross and 
the county combined during the spring of- 1931 when relief disburse- 
ments were the highest for that year. It was reported, however, that 
strike benefits would not be paid after May 31. 
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As for the unemployed or underemployed miners—those who were 
not on strike—there was no question that many of them needed 
help. In one community the mining corporation had assisted the 
men, but except for the money the superintendents had themselves 
loaned, the other companies had done nothing. Earnings here as in 
other camps were not always sufficient to meet deductions for medi- 
cal service or for rent and light when the miners lived in company 
houses. 

The county court had expended $7,000.00 from January 1 to 
May 13 for outdoor relief for some 200 families, which was less than 
$2.00 per week per family. The judge of the county court who ad- 
ministered the county relief fund said that in normal times not more 
than a dozen in addition to the “chronic paupers’’ would be helped. 
The latter were being given master-warrants on the treasury for 
from $5.00 to $15.00 a month. Grocery orders for from $1.50 to 
$3.00 were given to the unemployed; the applicant had to reapply to 
secure each new order. 

Outside assistance for the drought sufferers came from the Red 
Cross. There had been a small county chapter of the Red Cross in 
County D which devoted its limited funds to service for veterans or 
their families. With the drought and depression, applications from 
miners and farmers began to come in. Being without funds, the 
chapter applied to the National Red Cross. From February 9 to 
May 1, when assistance was withdrawn, the National Red Cross 
spent approximate.y $3,900 in the county. During that .time 382 
families were regularly cared for and some assistance in the form of 
food and clothes and garden seeds was given to others. Very few 
“straight miners” were given relief by the Red Cross; in general, 
assistance from this source was restricted to farmers or farmer- 
miners. 

With the withdrawal of the Red Cross and the Union funds, the 
county would have to carry the entire relief burden. The need for 
farm relief was expected to decline; the gardens would be of great 
help during the summer, but there was no reason for not thinking 
distress among the miners would increase during the next winter. 
It was believed that several of the mines that had been running on 
part time would close down completely during the following year. 
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The county finances were not in as bad shape as in other counties 
visited, but the county judge did not know what they would be able 
to do without the strike funds when there was no work for the men 
to secure. 

As in the other Kentucky counties visited, the health services 
were better than in the Pennyslvania counties visited. The doctors 
who were employed by the company and had been paid by deduc- 
tions from the pay checks were still caring for the miners and their 
families, except, as has always been the case, for confinements and 
operations. The county poor relief paid for some hospital care; one 
coal company required its employees to join the Employees’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, which entitled them to hospital as well as medi- 
cal care, and a second required contributions to a hospital fund. 

As in Counties C and E, a county health unit had been established 
in County D by the joint contribution of county ($2,770), state 
($4,500), and federal government funds ($3,000) for the year ending 
June 30, 1931.’ The unit’s staff included a physician, who was health 
officer, one nurse, and a sanitary inspector. A venereal-disease clinic 
was held weekly in the county seat, a tuberculosis clinic once a year, 
well-baby clinics in different parts of the county throughout the 
summer, and school-health examinations were made by the health 
officer during the winter. Other clinics were discouraged by the local 
doctors. The county judge maintained that the health officer should 
treat the county poor, and he had had to take on some of this work. 
The health officer estimated that malnutrition had increased about 
10 per cent, which was less than the increase reported for at least 
one of the other two Kentucky counties. 

County E in western Kentucky is a rural county; mining and agri- 
culture are its only industries. There were about twenty mines oper- 
ating in the spring of 1931; five belonged to large companies and the 
others were what were called “country mines.” As in County D, the 
miners do not live in camps but in small towns, usually in company 
houses built in some one district in the town. For several years times 
have been hard in County E. 


.... For four consecutive years the farmer has had a partial loss of crops, 
and last summer was almost burned out by the drought; except in the bottom 


« Ibid., p. 44. 
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lands where, in normal years, crops are usually endangered by high water. The 
miner, on his part, has suffered the past two years from a steadily increasing 
irregularity of work, brought to a crisis this last year when a number of mines 
shut down altogether, throwing their men out on a community where there is no 
other work to which they can turn for a livelihood. 


The miner’s plight as a wage-earner is in these circumstances 
usually more serious than the farmer’s. The farmer-owner is, after 
all, a capitalist, although in this region a very small one. His prop- 
erty is in the county and he can get some credit for food and clothes. 
The tenant farmer also can get limited credit; he may expect a crop 
next year. In County E, however, it was reported that the stores 
had carried farmers for four years, who normally liquidate each year. 
The farmers must have food for stock or work animals as well as for 
themselves and their families and they must have seed. Their credit 
had reached the exhaustive point when national help came. The 
miner was, of course, not a capitalist but a wage-earner. Unless he 
was a miner-farmer he was not tied to the county. With the outlook 
for mining so uncertain, the merchants felt that they could give the 
miner little or no credit; his future was too uncertain. He could get 
a little credit at the company store but little more than what the 
scrip issued to him at the end of each working day showed would be 
due him on the bi-weekly pay day. In one town the local store- 
keeper stated that 


.... he was carrying about 150 men, who owed him anywhere from $10.00 to 
$150.00. A few farrners, who in other years have been prosperous, owed him as 
much as $1,000. As a rule he did not feel able to extend credit to the “straight 
miner.’”’ They were, he said, an unstable group with no security behind them, 
and with the mines in the condition they are, he cannot afford to carry them. He 
had helped a few the past winter because he knew they were hungry; but, al- 
though they do not know it, he has not entered these accounts on his books. 


In another town where the mines had closed in December, the 
store was carrying about two hundred families. But these were all 
farmers or farmer-miners. The storekeeper felt that with the mines 
closed he could not afford to give credit to “straight miners.’ In 
three of the four towns included in this survey the mines had closed 
down completely, and in the fourth they were working very irregu- 
larly. 
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. .. . With earnings as low as they are the companies are obliged to carry the 
men for their industrial and camp deductions. The officials of one mine reported 
that one month they carried over unpaid obligations amounting to $3,000, and 
that the last pay day [two-week period] the amount carried over was $400. Little 
overdraft is allowed at the store, however, beyond what the miner has earned. 
The county judge reported that one large company was the only concern in the 
county that allowed their men credit worth mentioning and that this company 
would not carry them to the amount of $100 and $200 as they formerly did, but 
probably only for $25.00 or so. 

. .. . The storekeeper in this town reported that he was carrying 100 people 
in the community who were indebted to him for amounts running from $2.00 to 
$160.00. 


As for relief resources for these men: 

.... Two organizations, the county court and the Red Cross, carried the 
burden of relief in this county during the past winter—the county court up 
to January 1, and the Red Cross, administering national funds, from January 
until it withdrew the latter part of May. The county on January 1, owing toa 
too ambitious road program, had suddenly found itself without funds, and in a 
position where banks refused to make further loans. It managed to collect 
enough to meet current expenses for the remainder of the fiscal year but has had 
nothing at all for poor relief. 

.... During the past three years the county has expended approximately 
$10,000 yearly for poor reliei—about $3,500 for hospital care and physicians’ 
fees, and the remainder for the maintenance of the almshouse and outdoor re- 
lief. (Separate figures could not be obtained.) The relief consisted of weekly 
grants to from 50 to 75 families, or to old people living with their families, all 
“chronic paupers” who otherwise would have been cared for in the almshouse. 
The amount of the grant was entirely inadequate—usually about $3.00 a week. 

.... On January 1, 1931, shortly after the county found its treasury de- 
pleted the need became so acute that it was necessary to make a public appeal 
for funds. Conditions were first brought to the attention of authorities when a 
committee of miners from two towns called upon the county judge and asked aid 
for their communities, after the mine in one town closed down leaving the men 
without any means of livelihood. These two communities, as the judge knew, 
are made up of people who are usually self-supporting, and he was much dis- 
tressed over their condition. Having no county funds with which to aid them, 
he suggested they form a parade and march on the court house in a public ap- 
peal. His advice was followed and when the marchers arrived at the court house, 
an orderly group, with banners, etc., 2 spontaneous collection was taken up 
among the bystanders and court house officials to aid those in need of the next 
meal. This collection amounted to $20.00 and one of the local grocers volun- 
teered to contribute whatever else was necessary to cover immediate needs. A 
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canvass was made of the paraders to determine how many baskets should be 
made up, and 25 men acknowledged that they had nothing to eat in the house, 
and no money with which to buy anything. Baskets were sent that night. 

.... Twenty-five baskets were sent to the town for those who had reported 
they were without food for the next meal. No one, however, thought to obtain 
the names of the 25 men for whom the baskets were intended, and when they 
arrived 50 people applied for them, so that the food intended for 25 families was 
divided among 50. Some of the extra number had not been among the paraders, 
and others had been too humiliated to state their need in public. 

. .. . Following the march of the miners, the county judge sent trucks out 
through the county, soliciting contributions of food and clothing—not only for 
these particular towns but also for other communities where like need existed. 
About $3,000 was collected in money and food donations, and in addition old 
clothing to the estimated value of $1,000. 


Relief from outside came for the farmers. The federal government 
offered credit for the purchase of seed, the feeding of livestock, etc., 
taking a first mortgage on next year’s crops and the livestock. And 
the Red Cross relief which came in January was intended only for 
farmers. But the needs of the miners were so great that the local 
committee found it impossible to pass them by, so the Red Cross fed 
both farmers and miners in this county. 

During the months from January to May when the National Red 
Cross withdrew its assistance, eighteen thousand dollars was sent 
into this county. In addition to caring for 780 families, school 
lunches were served in localities where undernourishment among 
the children was most general. Spring might bring hope to the 
farmers of County E; but when the Red Cross withdrew, the outlook 
for the miners was growing worse daily. There were special hard- 
ships in some communities. For example, in one town near which 
one of the mines had been closed for several years, the miners had 
been allowed to live on in the company houses without rent. They 
had obtained some, but very little, work at near and distant mines 
and had managed to exist. But now the company had decided to 
wreck the houses and sell the lumber. They had all received notices 
that the houses must be vacated by September 1. There were no 
vacant houses in the town. They had no money with which to move. 
They had planted gardens before they knew they must give up their 
houses, and the gardens seemed to offer them their only hope of 
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food for the summer and winter. Under the circumstances some so- 
cial planning and financial assistance in connection with the plan to 
demolish these homes was clearly needed. None was given. The 
wrecking of the homes brought some work to fifteen men. It took 
two men one week to wreck a house, and they were paid fourteen 
dollars per house. The men in this town were reported to be 
“scratching for a living,” fishing, picking up odd jobs on farms and 
elsewhere, and according to reports some were bootlegging and some 
stealing in order to feed their families. 

As in Counties C and D, there is a county health unit in County 
E, supported by federal ($2,487), state ($3,364), and county 
($2,359)' funds, which has survived the winter in spite of the bank- 
ruptcy of the county. The county’s share of the budget was reported 
to have been paid out of school funds. The local physicians have op- 
posed all clinics except the health center work for preschool children 
and the tuberculosis clinics, but they have themselves organized to 
give free service for tonsillectomies and for treatment of venereal 
disease. In the past the county has paid for medical and hospital 
care for the indigent sick. In 1930 the amount expended by the 
county medical charities was $3,500, but funds were not available 
in 1931. 

For the school children, books and clothes were a serious prob- 
lem, with which the Red Cross had helped during the winter of 1931. 
The local stores had helped also, by donations up to the limit of their 
capacity to give. 

.... The county health unit has not compiled any figures showing the num- 
ber of school children found to be underweight, but the health unit physician 
stated that it was considerably larger this year than in other years. In several 
school districts during the winter almost every child was underweight, and re- 
markable improvement was noted in their condition after school lunches were 
inaugurated by the Red Cross..... In two towns every child in school was 
given free lunches, so universal was the need, and teachers reported that there 
was no doubt at all about their being really hungry. Before that many children 
came to school without any lunch and others shared what they had with them. 
The community is extremely proud of their improvement after lunches were 
served, and the fact that some of those who started by being undernourished 
ended as blue ribbon children. Scholarship, too, improved along with their phys- 
ical improvement. 


t Ibid., p. 86. 
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Unlike Pennsylvania, in none of these three Kentucky counties 
were mothers’ pension allowances granted. Kentucky passed a per- 
missive law in 1928, leaving to the counties which elected to adopt 
this form of aid the payment of the entire cost. In 1931, out of 120 
counties in Kentucky, only 3 had taken advantage of the law and 
established a system of public aid to dependent children in their own 
homes. 

In the autumn of 1931, as the people in these Kentucky and Penn- 
sylvania counties feared, unemployment had increased and with it 
the suffering among the miners and their families increased. Some 
help came from the American Friends (Quakers) Service Committee 
in the form of food and milk and clothing for the school children and 
clothes and garden seeds for the adults. With the food supplied by 
the Friends and the work done largely by teachers, lunches were 
served daily to all school children who were found ro per cent under- 
weight. In the two states of Kentucky and Pennsylvania, the 
Friends were feeding ten thousand school children during the winter 
of 1931-32. This was 4o per cent of the children attending the 
schools in the mining towns which the Friends selected as especially 
in need of assistance. In some of these schools the proportion of 
underweight children was as high as go per cent. 

Some assistance was also given preschool children and nursing 
mothers by the Friends Service Committee. Its bulletin of March 2, 
1932 (Field Notes, Coal Relief Section, No. TX), reports that at that 
time the Committee was feeding approximately 24,000.school chil- 
dren in 31 counties in 6 states and was furnishing milk to 3,174 pre- 
school children and expectant mothers. The Committee expected at 
that time to undertake work in five more counties in the immediate 
future.’ 

In his testimony before the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures (Hearings on S. 174 and S. 262 [December 28, 1931], pp. 58, 59), Clarence Pickett, 
secretary of the American Friends Service Committee, in reply to a question from the 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee as to the percentage of school children found un- 
derweight in these coal-mining counties, said that in one school of 100 children 99 were 
underweight; in a great many schools from 85-90 per cent were underweight, while 
some ran as low as 20 per cent. The initiation of this relief program, Mr. Pickett testi- 
fied, was made possible by a grant of $225,000 from the American Relief Administration 


which was to be used exclusively for children. Funds raised by the Committee from 
among the Quakers and others interested in the work were not so restricted. 
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Everywhere a prompt improvement in the appearance of the chil- 
dren and in their mental alertness with the small addition of care- 
fully selected food which was served the school children was report- 
ed, and the morale of the miners was greatly strengthened by the 
assistance of the Friends. 

With local public resources inadequate, public assistance should 
come from the state. The most striking fact in these counties was 
the completely different way in which the health and the social serv- 
ices for the poor were viewed in Kentucky. The public health serv- 
ices were being supported by federal, state, and local funds. The 
public relief was entirely local. The former were organized with 
the help of the State Department of Health, and in the event of spe- 
cial need the county health officer felt free to call upon the State 
Department for advice or the loan of personnel. In other words, 
while the local health unit was locally administered, it had had from 
the beginning outside financial and professional assistance. Even if 
the county should assume the whole cost, in the event of a serious 
epidemic or the threat of one, or other major health problems, the 
state stood ready to help. But when unemployment reached the 
stage of an epidemic, the state offered no advice and lent no as- 
sistance. The county Red Cross chapter was helped by national 
funds which were raised in a national appeal. To this national ap- 
peal Kentucky contributed $110,266.70, which was less than 8 per 
cent of the amount expended in Kentucky by the National Red 
Cross during the autumn of 1930 and the winter and spring of 1931. 
But this national appeal was for the drovght-relief victims only. 
In these rural Kentucky counties where local resources were inade- 
quate for local needs and farmer-miners and “straight miners” lived 
and worked together, the difficulty of thus drawing a line as to who 
shall and who shall not be helped was strikingly presented. 

The need was more complete among the drought-stricken farmers 
and it came to an end sooner. But these farmers whose first crops 
were mortgaged to the United States government in payment for 
loans for feed, for stock, and for seed were in no position to support 
the unemployed miners. - 


* Relief Work in the Drought of 1930-1931: Official Report of Operations of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross (Washington, 1931), pp. 85 and 86. 
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Although terrified as to what the future would bring, the per- 
plexed people did not turn to the state because no channel of com- 
munication had been built up. With no trained person in charge of 
the local relief that was given, there was no reliable information 
available as to the number of families needing assistance and what 
the cost of carrying them through the winter would be. We have 
seen the same condition in Pennsylvania, where in contrast exact 
information on which a state program of assistance could be based 
was available in regard to mothers’ assistance allowances in that 
state. 

The public welfare program in Kentucky is much less developed 
than in Pennsylvania and many other states. There was no state 
department which was looked to for leadership in this emergency. 

Kentucky has a State Board of Charities which is in charge of the 
administration of the state’s institutions for the feeble-minded, the 
insane, the criminal, and other handicapped groups. Its Children’s 
Bureau, created in 1928 to promote the welfare of the delinquent, 
neglected, dependent, or defective children of the state, has been 
authorized to assist in the establishment of county children’s bureaus 
and to have general supervision and control over the administration 
of mothers’ aid. The Bureau has as yet found it possible to do little 
toward carrying out these two major responsibilities. One rural 
county, and two counties each including a large city, are granting 
mothers’ aid. A county children’s bureau employing a trained social 
worker has been established in only one county. In this respect 
Kentucky presents a great contrast with Alabama, where, by means 
of a state subsidy, the State Child Welfare Board which was estab- 
lished some ten years ago has succeeded in organizing a County 
Child Welfare Board with a trained social worker as the executive 
of the Board in nearly every county in the state, and with the prog- 
ress made in the development of co-operation of state and local pub- 
lic welfare agencies in Minnesota, New York, and North Carolina. 
Kentucky has, however, the same general problem in the develop- 
ment of adequate local social services as many other states. It has 
yet to create a modern state department of public welfare and to lay 
the foundations for the same general type of state and local co-opera- 
tion in its relief services as the State Department of Health is devel- 
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oping in the field of health. Unlike Pennsylvania, there is no consti- 
tutional provision limiting state aid to individuals in Kentucky. 
More than most states Kentucky needs to adopt the policy of pro- 
viding state equalization funds, if it is to reach a reasonably high 
minimum standard in its rural educational and social services. 

As educators have had to study the problem of taxation for school 
purposes so those who propose a public welfare program must know 
how the financial support of such a program is to be secured. Edu- 
cators began in many states with a small state subsidy which made 
possible supervision or assistance in planning local school pro- 
grams. They came to the advocacy of state equalization funds 
because they found such funds were necessary if rural children 
were to have reasonably good educational opportunities. In provid- 
ing the various social services which are so needed in rural counties, 
the same financial situation would seem to indicate at least careful 
consideration of the same financial policy. It seems clear, also, that 
reliance on a general property tax for the support of local services in 
the states places an unfair burden on the farmer and small home- 
owner and enables many of the very rich to avoid payment of a 
just share for the support of these community services. 

For some years to come expenditures for relief will doubtless be 
higher than before 1929. Unless wisely expended, there will be great 
waste of funds when they are sorely needed. Even in normal times 
millions of dollars could be saved each year if an efficient, modern 
system of relief administration were adopted throughout the United 
States. More important than dollars saved would be the prevention 
of pauperism and the rehabilitation of many applicants through good 
case work. It seems clear that we cannot hope that modern case 
work will be substituted for the haphazard and inadequate system 
which is now general, unless the state departments of public welfare 
are enabled to assume the leadership which should be theirs. 

In these coal-mining communities there will still be a serious prob- 
lem of unemployment after this industrial depression passes. Elec- 
tricity and oil will still be formidable competitors for markets for- 
merly held by coal. With the general usé of new mining machinery, 
the oversupply of miners, estimated at 200,000 before 1929, will be 
greatly increased. What mines will survive the years of depression 
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and of reorganization which are before us none can say. A program 
of vocational rehabilitation and assistance in securing work in other 
localities is clearly needed. Such a program requires resources and 
experience such as these rural counties cannot hope to supply. The 
present crisis has given us a dramatic demonstration of the fact that 
we are trying to meet modern social and industrial conditions with 
a system of poor relief which in many states has been little modified 
since colonial times. It is clear that a policy of drift instead of social 
planning will be costly in money and in social values. 
GRACE ABBOTT 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
Wasuincton, D.C. 

















“SPREADING RELIEF THIN”* 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS statement presents a summary of the status of unem- 

ployment relief based upon current information received 

from social workers in touch with conditions in their own 
communities. Those reporting to the American Association of Social 
Workers are executive directors of public and private emergency 
relief measures, executives of community chests and councils of 
social agencies, and executives of family relief organizations. This 
summary is based on information received within the last two weeks 
from twenty-nine important centers of population in the United 
States, located in sixteen states—Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. Although the information is concerned with conditions in 
the large cities, a few reports supply additional information for the 
adjacent suburban, rural, and mining areas. A list of cities from 
which current reports have been received follows: Akron, Birming- 
ham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Dayton, Denver, Detroit, Fort Worth, Houston, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Nashville, New Orleans, New York City, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Providence, Rochester, 
Scranton, St. Paul, Syracuse, Toledo. 

The general picture which these reports present is of distress 
growing daily more desperate—of uncertainty and of increasing 
fears that the communities will be unable for the rest of the year to 
continue the meager relief which is being offered, of the growing 
inadequacy of relief funds being spread thinner and thinner to cover 
increasing want, of an uneasy knowledge that various sections of the 

This article is really the Statement prepared by H. L. Lurie, chairman of Sub- 
committee on Unemployment of the American Association of Social Workers, and pre- 
sented at the hearing of the United States Senate Committee on Manufactures on 
May 9, 1932. The report was read at the joint session of the American Association of 


Social Workers and Division XI (Professional Standards and Education) of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, Philadelphia, May 16, 1932. 
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population are being neglected, of relief activities being discontinued 
as dwindling relief resources are withdrawn from support of various 
classes of the unemployed. 


DIVERSION OF FUNDS FROM OTHER ESSENTIAL SOCIAL SERVICES 


A number of the communities first attempted to cover the prob- 
lem or to deal with large sections of it through the raising of funds 
from voluntary sources, both through the regular community chest 
campaigns and through supplementary or special emergency relief 
campaigns. Urged on by the Unemployment Relief Mobilization 
Campaign to accept responsibility for unemployment relief in their 
communities, they have done so in spite of an incapacity to raise 
additional funds for unemployment relief. Although previous years’ 
goals for voluntary fund-raising were reached and somewhat ex- 
ceeded in a number of communities, the results have been extremely 
unsatisfactory. Where voluntary agencies have accepted some part 
of the additional burden of unemployment, it has been at the expense 
of their regular programs of work. A number of communities report 
that hospital and clinic facilities have been curtailed, recreational 
and neighborhood centers have been drastically cut, and child wel- 
fare activities materially reduced. Cincinnati reports, “Practically 
all community services other than relief have been curtailed. Stand- 
ards in many respects have been reduced owing to lowered income 
and the necessity of contributing to unemployment relief.’’ Cleve- 
land states that child-caring agencies have had to limit their intake 
and some hospitals are threatened with shutdown unless additional 
money is secured, and that the summer health camps serving under- 
nourished children ‘“‘may find it impossible to operate owing to in- 
adequate funds.” Detroit has reduced the budgets of settlements 
and summer camps from 15 per cent to 75 per cent. 

Even with this diversion of funds from other essential social 
services to meet the additional burden of unemployment relief, pri- 
vate funds have been woefully inadequate and have been able to 
carry on unemployment relief programs for only three or four 
months instead of for the twelve-month period for which their funds 
were budgeted. A number of cities report that the supplementary 
emergency funds obtained through voluntary sources were exhaust- 
ed in March or April of this year. 
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EXHAUSTION OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Similarly, the local public funds in a number of cities have been 
extremely meager to cover the relief program attempted. Budgets 
appropriated by communities for outdoor relief for the entire year 
have been exhausted within three or four months. Like community 
chests and private family agencies, the municipalities have also 
attempted to divert funds to unemployment relief by curtailment of 
other essential activities. It is reported from Syracuse, New York, 
that the fine services in the Department of Health have been seri- 
ously curtailed and that there have been radical and serious curtail- 
ments in the public-school program. Kansas City, Missouri, reports 
that playgrounds have been eliminated from the city budget and 
that the intake of mental cases and of admission of defectives to 
hospitals has been limited in order to conserve funds. 

The inadequacy of appropriations made in communities even in 
states where special state relief has been granted is also apparent in a 
number of the reports. A state public welfare official of Pennsylva- 
nia writes that the Talbot Bill making $10,000,000 available for relief 
purposes in the state is a drop in the bucket, that 250,000 families 
are receiving relief in Pennsylvania, and that anything short of 
$60,000,000 to $70,000,000 would not even provide food. Several 
cities report that no help can be expected from the state because of 
the state debt and the inability to raise taxes to meet the necessary 
expenses jor established departments. In a number of communities 
the taxpayers have prevented the city from increasing the tax rate 
and are questioning whether the real estate on which taxes are im- 
posed can carry the additional burdens which the relief programs re- 
quire. In general, the outlook that public funds so far appropriated 
will be available after several more months is extremely uncertain. 
In a number of communities all funds are exhausted or are at the 
point of exhaustion. 


“SPREADING RELIEF THIN” 


With increasing needs for relief and uncertain and diminishing 
public and private funds, communities are meeting the problem only 
by a continuous process of spreading their relief thin. The amount 
of relief given to individual unemployment families is daily diminish- 
ing. In few of the cities is there now any pretense of offering to fami- 
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lies in need the budgetary standards which have been considered by 
social workers as the minimum for the barest essentials. Few cities 
are providing shoes or clothing to destitute families. No money is 
available for necessary medical or dental care. No payment is made 
for gas or electric light, and an increasing number of public and 
private relief agencies are unable to pay rents. Relief has been con- 
tinuously and gradually reduced so that whole families are getting 
an average of $2.39 a week relief, as in New York City, with $3.00 
and $4.00 and at the most $5.00 a week per family in other cities. 
A number of quotations from reports which follow indicate the des- 
perate straits in which relief agencies are finding themselves in at- 
tempting to supply some aid, even if meager, to the families with- 
out other resources: 


1. Following earlier reductions there has been a reduction in the weekly 
grant from 20 per cent to 30 per cent (Houston). Relief averages from $5.00 to 
$6.00 a week per family but a further reduction of 50 per cent is contemplated 
since relief funds are low (Pittsburgh). 

2. We are merely trying to prevent hunger and exposure (St. Paul). 

3. The payment of gas and light has been discontinued except in health 
cases (Cleveland). 

4. Conspicuous reductions in relief standards until at present there is only 
a commissary available for most families, which is distributing the cheapest 
grades of food at a cost of six cents per person per day (Toledo). 

5. Weare holding taxes down and spreading relief thin (Scranton). 

6. Rents are paid only when families are evicted, when only 25 per cent of 
the rent is offered for one month only (Cleveland). . 

7. No more than a minimum of $15 rental is paid. Housing congestion is 
being intensified and there is a gradual lowering of housing and living standards 
(Syracuse). 

8. As rents are paid only upon eviction and then only for one month or a 
part of the month, many families have experienced eviction two, three, and 
more times during the year (Scranton). 

9. Relief has not been more than so per cent adequate during the past winter 
(Omaha). 

10. There has been a 4o per cent increase in applications with only 10 per 
cent increase in funds available. A citizen’s emergency drive attempting to 
raise money for food only, to be served in public dining-halls, failed to reach its 
goal (Dallas). 

11. Some families are being separated, husbands being sent to the men’s 
shelter and wives to the women’s shelter (Chicago). 
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From these reports we can visualize the demoralizing effect on 
families and the insufficiency of aid which is taking place in many 
communities, even in those which are sincerely attempting to pro- 
vide some relief for all destitute families. 


ABANDONMENT OF RELIEF EFFORTS 


In some sections of the country, particularly in the south and 
southwest, the policy of spreading thin has reached the final break- 
ing point and is resulting in virtual abandonment of relief to a part 
of the unemployment group. This is borne out by the following re- 
ports: 

1. Alabama: (Birmingham) It will be necessary to discontinue relief in rural 
sections of the county, which include a number of mining communities. 

2. Louisiana: (New Orleans) Emergency organization cut to one day a week 
work relief and is refusing all new applicants. Twenty-five hundred families 
needing and not receiving relief. 

3. Texas: (Dallas) Provision, it is felt, is not made for all needy families, 
particularly for Negroes and Mexicans and those living in rural areas. This is 
the uneasy knowledge of hard-pressed social workers. Houston: Applications 
are not taken from unemployed Mexican or colored families. They are being 
asked to shift for themselves. 

4. Colorado: (Denver) Counties have suspended all relief for lack of funds. 
In sections of the state, especially the south and east, conditions are appalling. 


Inability to reach all unemployed families who are destitute is, 
however, not confined to the south and the southwest. New York 
City reports a waiting list of 25,000 on the emergency unemploy- 
ment list and 19,000 families on the city home relief bureau, with a 
constantly increasing number reaching the end of resources daily. 
The public home relief bureau has accepted no new applications for 
home relief for over a month. Omaha reports that private agencies 
will accept no new cases after May 1 and plan to close two-thirds of 
those under care without being assured that the public relief agency 
will be able to undertake relief for this group. 


OUTLOOK FOR SUCCEEDING MONTHS 


Not only are public and private funds virtually exhausted in many 
communities, or likely to become exhausted before the end of the 
fiscal year, but the outlook for funds’ being obtained for the succeed- 
ing fiscal year equal to the amounts available for the present year is 
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quite dubious. In some of the communities where campaigns for 
funds are now taking place, reports are received of a shrinkage of 
large givers, requiring protracted campaigns to reach the modest 
goals sought. It is beginning to be evidenced in a number of com- 
munities that the funds available for the next year’s program will be 
considerably less than the amounts obtained in the current year. 
Chicago pictures the situation as desperate, and the outlook in Pitts- 
burgh is reported as “quite black.”’ Syracuse states that “donors 
are in a complete state of panic because incomes are reduced and are 
seriously decreasing subscriptions.”’ In Philadelphia, where the mu- 
nicipal administration is attempting to balance its budget with the 
tax funds in sight, there has been a revolt of taxpayers and deter- 
mined opposition on the part of taxpayers’ organizations to increas- 
ing relief appropriations, which can only be carried by an increase 
in the tax rate on real estate. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up the situation, the following points should be noted: 

1. Private funds were inadequate to meet the problem of relief 
of unemployment. In order to provide some unemployment relief, 
agencies diverted funds for this purpose at the expense of other 
essential social and welfare programs. 

2. Private relief funds intended to cover a year’s needs were ex- 
hausted in from three to four months. Public appropriations and 
special emergency appropriations have similarly covered only a part 
of the calendar year for which they were intended. 

3. Communities which have benefited from state aid are similarly 
reaching the end of their resources, as state appropriations in the 
few instances that they have been made have only partially covered 
the problem of need in local communities. 

4. The large and growing number of destitute families have been 
able to receive some assistance only because of increasingly reduced 
standards of relief, which at the present time approximates only food 
relief of inferior quality and inadequate for a normal diet in some 
communities. Few of the other relief essentials are available and in 
many communities evictions are increasing. 

5. In some sections of the country even meager relief is not avail- 
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able to some parts of the unemployed population. Some agencies are 
neglecting numbers of destitute unemployed, who receive no relief, 
and are anticipating that they will need to make further reductions 
in the number of persons assisted. In the meantime demands for 
relief are increasing. 

6. The expectancy that relief funds equal to the amounts expend- 
ed this year will be available is doubtful in a number of communities, 
which can look forward to continuing their relief programs only upon 
a reduced basis both as to the number of unemployed whom they 
can relieve and the extent of relief which they can offer to destitute 
families. 


PERTINENT STATEMENTS FROM EACH OF THE CITIES 
INCLUDED IN THE SUMMARY REPORT 


1. Akron, Ohio: Educational and character-building agencies curtailed as to the 
amount of activities. Appropriations for private relief agencies sufficient until May 1, 
1932. Public funds probably sufficient to last through the year. 

2. Birmingham, Alabama: No public agency, either city or county. City is paying 
$46,750 in relief bills for the private agency this month. County has no funds and may 
discontinue rural relief at end of April. Private relief funds exhausted. City willing to 
place tax for relief purposes, for residents of city. No state aid. State unable to raise 
normal taxes. Rural relief in county, including a number of mining districts, may be 
discontinued at end of April. No conspicuous reductions in standards. All budgets 
have been revised since September in accordance with lower prices. City and county 
health department cut to danger point. Services maintained by private funds curtailed, 
but not seriously, work supplemented by made-work programs. 

3. Buffalo, New York: As a result of state aid there has been some improvement in 
- standards of investigation in spite of increasing load. Public agency budget expected 
to be met by bond issue. Curtsilment of 15 per cent in budgets of private social work. 

4. Chicago and Cook County, Illinois: Private funds exhausted. Joint emergency 
relief funds intended for entire year exhausted February 6, 1932. Cook County bureau 
of public welfare exhausted its budget February 1, 1932. New dispensing state funds, 
which will last until July 1. No further money in sight for the rest of the year. Con- 
spicuous reductions in relief standards since September, 1931, as follows: No purchase 
of clothing by emergency relief service; no money for medical or dental care; no rents 
paid except to avoid eviction or in case of illness; no cash given as relief; cases of separa- 
tion of families, husbands being sent to men’s shelters and wives to women’s shelters. 
Number of evictions increasing during winter. Emergency relief pays no rent but 
private charities give one-half of one month’s rent after eviction. In cases of illness or 
young children adult families are separated and sent to shelters after eviction. Great 
curtailment in terms of need of hospital and clinic activities. Recreation and neighbor- 
hood centers have suffered. Evidence that child welfare activities have been materially 
cut. Private contributors have been hard hit. Money given under pressure last year 
and will not give again. Only outlook is for an additional $20,000,000 requested of 
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state legislature by the chairman of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission to carry 
on activities. 

5. Cincinnati, Ohio: Standards of relief have been radically reduced. In 1929 the 
average relief per family was $8.00, in 1931, $5.00. Have never provided adequately 
for all needy families and now meet only the extreme needs of most families under care— 
to prevent hunger and exposure. Practically all other community services have been 
curtailed to meet other relief needs. 

6. Cleveland, Ohio: Chest campaign scheduled for November, 1932, when money 
for unemployment relief may become available. However, if the amount is increased 
over last year, other social work of the community will be seriously jeopardized. Owing 
to lack of funds changed rent policy in February, 1932, so that instead of paying 50 per 
cent of the current month’s rent when eviction was threatened we are now offering the 
landlord 25 per cent of the current month’s rent after the preliminary eviction notice is 
served providing he agrees to discontinue eviction proceedings. Have discontinued the 
payment of electric bills except in serious illness. Gas bills are paid only in exceptional 
cases. Child-placing agencies and hospitals are facing crisis as a result of loss in income. 
Child-caring agencies have had to limit intake and some hospitals threatened with 
shutdown unless additional money is secured. Other agencies, such as summer camps, 
may find it impossible to operate owing to inadequate funds. 

7. Columbus, Ohio: The city has greatly curtailed some of its services owing to lack 
of resources, including the health department and recreation department. Some private 
agencies are suffering because of decreased earnings. State legislation provides for in- 
creased public funds for relief but officials are reluctant to issue bonds for relief purposes. 

8. Dallas, Texas: City welfare department has funds in sight to meet conservative 
estimates of need until January, 1932, but may have to take over citizens’ emergency 
relief load, not included in estimate. Chest has failed to make quota in “good years.” 
State constitution would have to be amended to provide taxes for relief. Decided reduc- 
tion in standards. Provision not made for all rural, colored, and Mexican families. 
Sickness now a major problem. One agency reports 40 per cent increase in applications 
to be met by 10 per cent increase in funds. Citizens’ emergency relief drive for $100,000 
for “food only,’ to be served in public dining-halls, failed to reach its goal. 

9. Dayton, Ohio: Because of recent state legislation funds are available locally until 
January 1. All families applying are cared for but no survey has been made of families 
not applying. 

10. Detroit, Michigan: Private agencies have very limited resources. Public depart- 
ment sharply reduced its relief funds this year but in spite of reduction is expected to 
have a deficit of $200,000 at the end of April. Additional money must be found for May 
and June. Budget proposed for 1932-33 is obviously inadequate. No direct state relief 
has yet been or is likely to be forthcoming. It is hoped that legislature now in session 
will authorize refunding of short-time loans made by cities and will double the amount of 
“calamity bonds” that may be issued. Food budgets were sharply reduced in the sum- 
mer of 1931. There has been an additional reduction of 20 per cent. Other social serv- 
ices greatly curtailed. Settlements, summer camps, boy scouts, etc., cut 15 per cent to 
75 per cent. 

11. Denver, Colorado: City charities 1932 budget of $153,000 exhausted end of April. 
Mayor has turned over additional $100,000 which will carry them until September 1. 
No funds in sight to carry through to January. Private agencies’ fund not assured after 
May t. Recent unemployment committee drive for $360,000 brought in $75,000. Un- 
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employment fund of $452,700 raised last November now exhausted and committee 
$100,000 in debt. Chest has no surplus for unemployment relief. In the state, some 
counties have suspended all relief for lack of funds. Rural, unorganized districts have 
most acute situation. 

12. Fort Worth, Texas: No conspicuous reductions in standards reported. Major 
portion of relief dispensed by department of public health and welfare. Public depart- 
ment receiving $2,000 per month for relief from community chest from April 1 to 
September 30. Are operating on overdraft by permission of city manager and council. 

13. Houston, Texas: Relief administered through a food commissary. Food orders 
issued on a minimum basis last October and since then reduced more than 30 per cent. 
Bureau of transient men closed April 1, owing to lack of funds. No applications ac- 
cepted from Mexican or colored families. On above basis, funds are in sight until Octo- 
ber and the fall campaign. There has been no help from city and no expansion of county 
relief program. No state aid. 

14. Kansas City, Missouri: Current relief appropriations exhausted and are now 
$50,000 in the red. Expect $300,000 from Loose Fund but will have to borrow $50,000 
to $100,000 to finish fiscal year—October 31. Expect campaign to carry through to 
January, 1933. Anticipate deficit of half a million dollars for next year. Legal limita- 
tions prevent use of public funds—attempting to amend city charter. Food budget 
revised downward. No rents except in cases of eviction, illness, or widowhood, and then 
for only one month. No reductions in coal or clothing. City has eliminated playgrounds 
and limited intake of mental cases in city hospital. County has made reductions in 
county home care and in institutional care for insane and feebleminded. Organizations 
in charities fund made no reductions in standards but Scouts and Y.M.C.A. have made 
serious reductions. 

15. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Finance committee of Milwaukee county board has 
recommended a bond issue of $2,500,000 to carry load to August 1. Additional funds 
will have to be provided to meet needs to January 1. Private agencies have funds to 
October 1. State unemployment fund raised by surtax on incomes. County has re- 
ceived $725,000 from state and expects $1,000,000 more. No conspicuous reductions 
in food, fuel, or rent. Public medical and other social service standards reduced. Other 
private agencies have increased case loads and reduced standards. 

16. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Public funds sufiicient until June. Possibility of city 
bond issue to provide additional funds as needed. Private agencies, through agreement 
with public agencies, hope to carry load within budgets. No state aid. No needy family 
declined help because of lack of resources. Private agency paying little rent. Public de- 
partment, carrying larger share of family cases, provides only groceries, fuel, and rent. 

17. Nashville, Tennessee: No reductions in standards. Provision being made for all 
needy families as far as known. Private funds sufficient until January 1, public funds 
until July, when new appropriation is made. Non-relief agencies claim to be carrying 
as full a program as formerly. 

18. New Orleans, Louisiana: Private agency resources exhausted. Emergency bond 
issue being voted May 3, may make available $750,000 for twelve-month period. No 
state assistance. City and state heavily in debt. Largest family society reduced food 
allowance and has refused all new relief cases since December. Emergency organization 
cut one day wage relief on March 2 and refused new applicants. Twenty-five hundred 
families needing and not receiving relief. 

19. New York, New York: A marked reduction in amount of relief given per family 
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by the city home relief bureau—the largest relief organization in the city. Average 
amount per family is $2.39 per week. There are 25,000 on the waiting list of the emer- 
gency work and relief bureau of the emergency unemployment relief committee. Nine- 
teen thousand families are on the waiting list of the city home relief bureau and no 
applications taken for about a month. A constantly increasing number are reaching end 
of resources daily. City appropriations of $4,500,000 for home relief will be exhausted 
June 1, 1932, and no further appropriation has yet been made. Work relief appropria- 
tion of $6,000,000 from city plus $4,250,000 from state will be exhausted June 1, and 
no further appropriations have been made." Private funds now available for private 
agencies will not permit of caring for more than present load. Only $5,000,000 of $20,- 
000,000 appropriated by state will be available for period from June to November 1s, 
practically all of which has been allocated. Desire to reduce expenditures, balance the 
budget, and preserve the city’s credit, plus inertia and political factors, delays action 
by the city. 

20. Omaha, Nebraska: With transfer of $196,000 from road to general relief funds 
hope to have sufficient to meet needs until August, when new tax levy is available, which 
should carry load until January. No state aid. Private agencies can carry normal load, 
one-fourth present load, until January 1. Relief not more than 50 per cent adequate 
during past winter. Private agencies will accept no new cases after May 1, and plan to 
close two-thirds of those now under care, referring them to public agency. Community 
services greatly curtailed. If relief needs continue, further curtailment or complete 
elimination will be necessary. 

21. Pennsylvania: The Talbot Bill, which has provided $10,000,000, is just ‘a drop 
in the bucket.” There is very slight state supervision provided, with no money for 
supervision, since the allocation is directly to the poor boards. Estimated that there 
are 250,000 on relief in Pennsylvania at present. The number is mounting steadily, so 
that anything short of $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 for the year would not even provide 
food. é 

42. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Private funds exhausted April 11 and private fam- 
ily agencies have no provisions for unemployment relief. Main burden now carried by 
special state appropriation expected to last until July 1. Taxpayers have prevented city 
from increasing tax rate and efforts are being made to secure special session of legislature 
for further appropriation. Relief standards reduced to inadequate minimum in Septem- 
ber, 1931. 

23. Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pennsylvania: Private relief funds exhausted 
in March but emergency appropriation of $260,000 from city and county has permitted 
relief to be continued. Outcome of city bond issue for $10,000,000 to be voted on this 
spring. Private campaign now under way to raise $3,000,000. In April, 1932, maximum 
relief grant per family of $6.50 reduced to $5.00 per week. Work relief wages reduced 
to $9.60 per week every other week until man has earned $100, when he is taken off the 
list. Estimate that number of families requiring relief at the end of 1932 will be double 
that at the end of 1931. No rents paid out of public money. Gas bills paid only when 
notified that service will be shut off. Contributors being solicited for the “help family 
campaign” still have instalments to meet on last fall’s pledges and are consequently 
hard pressed to increase the amount which they are giving for relief. 


t Since this was written, city has made available an additional $5,000,000 instead of 
$20,000,000 for work relief and home relief which was requested as a minimum. 
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24. Portland, Oregon: City-county relief work program spending $2,000,000 from 
April, 1931, to July, 1932. Six days’ work every six weeks at $4.00 to 12,000 residents 
with dependents. Direct relief will carry until May 20, when city bond issue of $400,000 
will be voted, together with additional $2,000,000 for relief. If these fail, situation will 
be desperate. Only state aid—soo men given work relief on rotation basis through state 
highway commission. Grocery orders reduced 15 per cent. Case loads doubled. Rent 
paid only when absolutely necessary. Indigent soldiers’ fund exhausted and load trans- 
ferred to public welfare. Character-building agencies’ budgets have been cut 2 per cent 
and are now asked to cut another 10 per cent. 

25. Providence, Rhode Island: State appropriation for relief has been helpful. Private 
agencies are giving less aid but there is an increase in the amount available to direct 
needs of public aid. While provision is being made for all needy families, no one claims 
that this relief is adequate. 

26. Rochester, New York: Public department will have entire 1932 budget spent in less 
than five months. Additional resources for public department for last seven months 
estimated at less than budget already expended. Funds now in sight will carry through 
September 1, 1932. Community chest agencies used available relief funds during first 
half of fiscal year (April 1—September 1). Since then relief has been allotted to families 
under care of private agencies by public department. Chest campaign in May cannot 
meet estimated need of families now under care. State temporary emergency relief 
administration refunds 40 per cent of local public welfare department’s expenditures. 
Present economy program of city administration and legal restrictions to amount of 
money raised for current expenses of municipality stand in way of necessary public 
funds. 

27. Scranten, Pennsylvania: Family welfare society funds probably exhausted by 
August 1. Next chest campaign not scheduled until November. Public department 
funds may continue on present reduced standards of relief until January 1. Monthly 
relief grants inadequate, from $6.00 to $20.00 a month per family. Provides no pay- 
ment for rent, clothing, gas, or light. Owing to limitations of staff, several weeks often 
elapse before investigation is made of families in want. Public department prefers to 
spread relief thin to hold the taxes down, feeling that it has an important responsibility 
to taxpayer. It claims inability by law to pay rents. Will not consider providing cloth- 
ing or any cash payments for gas or light. Private agency pays rent only in case of 
eviction and has examples of families suffering two, three, and in some cases more 
evictions during the year. Hospitals are running into increased deficits. Some likelihood 
that curtailment in budgets will be needed before the year is out for private social work. 

28. St. Paul, Minnesota: No state aid. Private funds will last until chest campaign 
in October. Public funds need additional appropriation, probably total of $200,000, to 
carry through year. Try only to prevent absolute hunger and cold. 

29. Syracuse, New York: Public department budget will be exhausted by September 
1, if relief load continues at present rate. Indications are load will be increased by ter- 
mination of work relief projects. Private agencies now have sufficient money to carry 
load until July 1. Campaign just starting to raise funds to carry private agencies until 
January 1, 1932. Very doubtful that goal will be reached. State through temporary 
emergency relief administration has refunded 40 per cent on home relief. It is expected 
that this will continue until November, when new bond issue comes up. Food allowance 
has been reduced to 11 cents per person per day, 16 per cent under budget recommended 
by state. Rent has been reduced to a maximum of $15 a month and there is question 
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whether this can be continued. Electric light and gas bills reduced to a specified mini- 
mum. Private agencies are still continuing on regular minimum dependent family 
budgets. City health department seriously curtailed. Radical curtailments in public- 
school system. Character-building agencies have received no cut from the chest as yet, 
but budgets much reduced because of falling off in earnings. 

30. Toledo, Ohio: On the basis of the community chest campaign in May, social 
service federation will determine standards on which it can continue. City relief funds 
coming from a special tax levy will be exhausted July 1. State funds will probably make 
it possible to finance relief for the remainder of the year on inadequate standards. On 
January 1 the city adopted a commissary plan which provides cheaper food with no 
variation or flexibility. It is estimated that one-sixth of the population is being fed 
under this plan on the basis of 6 cents a day per person. The city stopped issuing shoes 
January 1. Clothing center closed April 1 and practically no provision for clothing is 
now being made. All other agencies in the chest except family relief have been operating 
on a 60 per cent basis since September 1, 1931. 


H. L. Lurie 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Unemployment, 
American Association of Social Workers 
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FAMILY DESERTION: SOME INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM" 


tion” the abandonment by a husband of his wife, or by a 

father of his children, in cases in which the question of sup- 
port arises. Treated from a socio-legal point of view, family deser- 
tion may be divided into two main groups—non-support and aban- 
donment. The non-supporter is usually to be found at or about the 
home, readily amenable to the law, while the abandoner absents him- 
self, usually migrating to another locality, sometimes to a foreign 
country, leaving little or no clue to his destination. 

It will be readily seen that in the first group of cases, wherein the 
non-supporter is within the jurisdiction of his state, local non-sup- 
port laws, which may be civil or criminal, may be found to cover his 
case. The court in question may be strong or weak, its jurisdiction 
all embracing or limited, its investigatory and probationary adjuncts 
developed or stunted, depending upon the state of public opinion, 
the progressive or backward character of its legislature, its judiciary, 
its social service agencies (private and public), and the extent of their 
interest and influence, but essentially the problem is a simple one: 
Here is your non-supporter and here is your law! After the local 
social service agency has unsuccessfully exhausted all amicable 
means at adjustment, has made a psychiatric study of the personal- 
ities involved, you set the machinery in motion and apply the remedy 
the law affords. To be sure, we are all engaged, each in his own state, 
in his own country, in perfecting that machinery, in obtaining wider 
and more inclusive jurisdiction, in socializing the court and in equip- 
ping it with psychiatric clinics, improved investigatory and proba- 
tionary adjuncts. 

As to how these courts, as at present constituted, function in the 
United States we shall consider later on. What we are primarily 
concerned with, in the present exigency, is the more complex prob- 


"Tie social worker generally understands by “family deser- 


« A paper prepared for the Second International Conference of Social Work, Frank- 
fort on the Main, July, 1932. 
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lem of abandonment. Not only is it more complex as a problem, be- 
cause the damage it does to the social fabric and the family is more 
serious, but also because remedies are more difficult to apply. 

Social workers, be they from whatever country represented at this 
Conference, need not be reminded of the severity of the problem, or 
of its extent. There may be differences of opinion among us as to the 
method of treatment of these cases, but there can be no gainsaying 
that we are called to face it. Dr. Storck, of Liibeck, in his article on 
“The Protection of Women with Dependent Children,’ has pointed 
out that in Germany deserted wives who seek the protection of its 
social laws are becoming more and more numerous. He points to the 
marked difficulties, experienced by the deserted mother, in directing 
the educational well-being of her children, the lower standards in 
school work of children from broken homes as compared with chil- 
dren of normal homes; the absence of family life in a home which has 
ceased to be a social unit, and whose children are denied that certain 
training which renders them fit to take their positions as members 
of society. I think that there is no serious dispute of the facts so of- 
ten stressed by social workers that desertion undermines the sta- 
bility of the home and depletes the moral vitality of the family, often 
directly affecting the children whose conception becomes warped 
by the conduct of the father. Many deserted mothers, particularly 
in states which have no mothers’ allowance funds, try partly to pro- 
vide for their children and are often employed for meager wages in 
unwholesome occupations to the detriment of their own health. 
Their children are, in consequence, often undernourished, neglected, 
and without the proper safeguard of parental supervision. It has 
been asserted that, at least in the United States, one out of every 
two inmates of reformatories comes from a broken home. The chil- 
dren are committed for offenses of truancy, neglect, or juvenile de- 
linquency. Social workers have long since pointed to the evils of 
the broken home. How have governments and legislators reacted 
to the problem? 

Social workers are often accused, sometimes with justice, of using 
technical terms and of clothing their thoughts in language meaning- 


' International Bulletin of Social Work, No. 2. 
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less to the lay mind. Let me try to reduce the problem to simple 
terms: 

The great ones of the earth have just begun to think about some 
of its most important propositions. For instance: If a man steals 
a few dollars from a bank and runs away to Mexico or to Europe, he 
can be brought back and jailed. But suppose he merely deserts his 
wife and children. Some of the children are committed to asylums, 
where they cost the American public (which supports the asylum) 
at least three hundred and fifty dollars a year apiece. Some of the 
children remaining with the wife become the objects of much visit- 
ing on the part of the local charity society. Sometimes the society, 
limited by its resources, will help. Sometimes it will not. 

The net results are a great moral loss to the community, because 
a home for children to grow up in has been shattered; great increase 
of juvenile delinquency, due to broken homes, leading to more seri- 
ous adult criminality; and a great financial loss because taxes and 
charity contributions have to be increased. The mere money cost 
of the deserted family to the community may amount in ten years 
to ten thousand dollars. 

The latest attempt to estimate the financial cost of desertions to 
the social agencies of an American city was made in Cleveland in 
1929, when the subje-t of forming a national non-sectarian desertior. 
bureau was under discussion. A careful statistical study was made 
of all deserted families coming under the care of social and health 
agencies, courts, and institutions during a six months’ period. The 
total cost of assistance rendered including direct relief, cost of serv- 
ice, and institutional care for 533 families was estimated at $158,000 
annually. 

Statistics are uninteresting to the average man, but perhaps this 
significant fact will manifest itself: Well over 25 per cent of children 
in orphanages as public charges are not orphans at all, but deserted 
children. In New York City this represents an expenditure by the 
taxpayer of considerably more than a million dollars a year. There 
are no reliable statistics on the extent of family desertion in any 
country, as far as I have been able to discover. Census statistics 
would seem to indicate, at least in countries where desertion is a 
ground for divorce, that the wife deserts more frequently than the 
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husband—thus, for instance, to cite a random year, in 1916, in the 
United States 23,082 out of a total of 74,893 divorces granted to 
wives, or 36.8 per cent, were for desertion, while in 16,908 out of a 
total of 33,809 divorces granted to husbands, or 50 per cent, deser- 
tion was given as the ground. But these figures are obviously mis- 
leading. Lawyers and social workers in touch with the problem 
know that the assigned reason for the divorce—namely, desertion— 
is but a convenience and a subterfuge. The more reliable social data 
gathered by social service agencies refute the inference that may 
otherwise be drawn from the census figures and demonstrate that 
desertion by the wife is not an important social problem. So that 
no one knows how many deserted wives and children there are, and 
that is natural. 

In order to keep alive on this planet, we have had to spend most of 
our time studying plants and minerals and animals. We shall get 
to humans after a while! And we shall get there all the faster be- 
cause of the growing influence of women in public life. The age of 
women in government will be the age of human interest in govern- 
ment and of government interest in human beings. 

The total loss, then, to civilized nations from non-support and de- 
sertion must rise every year to a sum so large as to be one of the 
big entries on the wrong side of the national ledger: For if desertion 
can cost the city of New York over a million dollars annually in the 
maintenance of deserted children in orphanages alone, aside from 
mothers’ allowances, maintenance of deserted families by private or 
public agencies, upkeep of courts, institutions, etc., the accumulated 
cost to the world must run into many hundreds of millions. All of 
which is respectfully submitted as just one small illustration of the 
fact that diplomats, legislators, prosecutors, and other public men 
spend their lives in an atmosphere which is too exclusively masculine. 
The things that look big to them are the things that happen “down- 
town’’—in the business and financial districts. The man who com- 
mits a commercial crime must be dealt with summarily. The man 
who leaves a home with children in it to drop to bottomless destruction 
may be dealt with after a while—and perhaps not then! A number 
of studies have been made in the United States covering some phase 
of desertion, by some family welfare agencies, which found that the 
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burden of caring for such families constituted a very formidable 
bulk of their entire case-load and that from about 10 to 20 per cent 
of their gross relief expenditures went toward the maintenance, in 
one form or another, of such families. Thus Dr. Eubank, in his 
Study of Family Desertion (Chicago, 1916), shows that in Chicago 
they formed about to per cent of the burden. In a more recent 
Boston study, covering the period of 1918-28, the load retained a 
fair constancy. The attempts of the tentative National Committee 
on Desertion in the United States have not yet resulted in any defi- 
nite steps having been taken, looking to the establishment of a 
nation-wide non-sectarian agency, but the questionnaire sent out by 
the tentative Committee brought some interesting facts to light. Of 
110 welfare agencies from which answers were received, 94 stated 
that family desertion was a vexing problem in their respective com- 
munities. Thirty-two child-care agencies, 14 probation organiza- 
tions, and 8 legal-aid societies likewise submitted a similar reply. A 
study of the answers received indicated that the number of deser- 
tions occurring per 100,000 population varies considerably. The 
average number is 40, the median ratio is 80 for the ninety-three 
cities reporting. The reason for the variance is the substantial differ- 
ence in desertion in the larger urban communities and the small 
towns. The urban population of the United States in 1920 amounted 
to over 50,000,000. With prokably roo desertions per 100,000 popu- 
lation, the total desertions in urban United States may be estimated 
to be in excess of 50,000 annually. The number of children per de- 
serted families varies considerably with an average of 3.0 for the 
sixty-nine cities reporting this fact. 

The limited and insufficient data submitted indicated, if these fig- 
ures can be relied on, what we already knew, namely, that there is 
a problem of considerable magnitude caused by desertions in the 
cities reporting, which is of equal magnitude throughout the United 
States. This seems true as well of countries other than the United 
States. Although it is not markedly affected by ethnic origin or reli- 
gious predilection, intermarriage of persons of different races or reli- 
gions is believed to yield a high rate of desertion and divorce. Fig- 
ures quoted by the United States Children’s Bureau for children 
dealt with in dependency and neglect cases by fifty-three courts dur- 
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ing 1928 show that only 28 per cent of the children were living with 
their two legitimate parents. 


EFFECT OF THE WORLD-DEPRESSION ON FAMILY DESERTION 


I am not in sympathy with those philosophers who have been 
prophesying the disintegration and disappearance of the family. De- 
spite the assaults made upon it by social critics and clever play- 
wrights, the family, as an institution, appears stronger today than 
it has for several decades. It evinces an elasticity, a toughness, and 
an ability to adjust itself to new situations that seem amazing to an 
observer. The present world-wide depression is but another proof 
of its dexterity in this regard. Observers have found that the period 
of economic stress through which the world is now groping seems to 
be restoring the strength of the family. “Present conditions are bring- 
ing wider recognition of marriage and homemaking as vital to social 
welfare,” said Dr. Edward L. Keyes, president of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, in a recent address at the Regional Con- 
ference on Social Hygiene held in New York; and Dr. John L. Elli- 
ott, of the Hudson Guild, likewise of New York, declared that the 
family was proving the “first line of defense against the great crisis” 
and was not only growing more powerful but that it was changing 
its nature. While millions were being spent by individuals and com- 
munities in the fight against poverty and unemployment, it is the 
members of families who are doing the real work in the crisis. 

That periods of econoruic stress and of great industrial upheavals 
do not bring about any untoward increase in family desertion has 
long been observed by the writer, who in the course of many years as 
director of an American Jewish agency, the National Desertion Bu- 
reau, dealing with this subject has heretofore called attention to this 
phenomenon. We are meeting in the old historic city of Frankfort, 
in the year of the centenary of the death of its greatest son. It was 
Goethe who remarked somewhere that if a man has any noble or 
strong qualities in his character, adversity will often bring these to 
the fore. It is in prosperity that a man’s weaknesses show up. I 
think that this quotation illustrates the point that I wish to make. 

I have always believed, since my intimate association with the 
problem began, that men do not desert because of economic condi- 
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tions; that the main factor in domestic discord is a psychological one 
—largely a sexual incompatibility; that, given a state of compati- 
bility, men will remain at home, no matter what the economic condi- 
tion may be—job or no job. Indeed, adversity often binds the family 
group closer together for protective purposes. I noted, first with 
some surprise, that during periods of widespread unemployment 
there was no unusual rise in the number of cases reported. Neither 
during the year 1914 or 1921, when we have had two such periods in 
the United States, was there an increase in new cases. The year of 
the largest intake in the history of the National Desertion Bureau 
coincided with the most prosperous year in the economic history of 
the United States—1928—and there has been a small but steady de- 
cline in new cases reported for 1929, 1930, and 1931. These figures 
coincide with that of the Jewish Social Service Association of New 
York, which likewise reported a decrease in the number of deserted 
families treated by that agency and in the percentage of relief 
granted to such families for the years 1914, 1921, and 1929. 

I have even observed that in a number of cases deserters who have 
been away from home for a number of years now find it expedient 
to return, because of unemployment and hard times. In bad times 
“other women” are expensive. It feels good to come back to the 
“old” wife, who at least has a home and often credit from local 
tradesmen to tide over a bad economic spell. 

I believe that the drop in the divorce rate in the United States is 
due to a similar cause. It is only in times of prosperity and plenty 
that men can afford the luxury of divorce. In bad times, the “old” 
wife will have to do. However, I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that if the depression lasts long enough, the problem of deser- 
tion will solve itself, nor that economic conditions do not play a part 
in the desertion complex. Far from it! But even at the risk of quar- 
reling with those whose philosophy leads them to see all human in- 
stitutions in the light of the materialistic conception of our social 
organism, I must maintain that the economic factor is not the all- 
absorbing one which outsiders and dilettantes in social work hold; 
that men leave when jobs are plentiful and to be had anywhere they 
go to, not when there is a dearth of them. 

It would be futile to deny, in the face of the facts, that the econom- 
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ic independence of women, perceivable in certain Western countries, 
with its resultant manifestations—the passing of the old conception 
of the home, the decrease in the number of children to a family— 
plays a part in the domestic drama. We have observed rather curi- 
ous manifestations of it in the United States. Women who have not 
lived for many years with their husbands, who have been self-sup- 
porting and have never before applied to an agency to locate the 
husband, have now come seeking this relief. In some of these cases 
the women forced their husbands from the home in the first instance, 
either because they themselves were self-supporting or because their 
children were old enough to maintain the home without the aid of 
the father with whom they had lived in discord. Now, after a long 
quiescent period, perhaps due to the fact that they or their children 
are now unemployed, they come to seek the missing husband so as 
to try to obtain support from him. Here, though the economic factor 
is present when the wife has to seek support now, it was not pri- 
marily the cause of the domestic rift in the first instance. Agencies 
dealing with deserted families are now more harassed than ever, not 
indeed with a great increase of new cases, but with old cases of non- 
support, old chronic deserters who find in the present depression a 
convenient pretext for their neglect of their families—and, alas, they 
find courts ready to believe them because of the general situation! 

Before we pass on to some of the international aspects of family 
desertion, a brief sketch of how domestic-relations courts function 
in the United States may not be amiss. Inasmuch as this, subject re- 
ceives special treatment in a paper by another American reporter, 
I shall confine myself to but a few paragraphs. 


DOMESTIC-RELATIONS OR FAMILY COURTS 


Domestic-re’ations courts are difficult to define because of their 
great variety in origin, inspiration, organization, and jurisdiction." 
In recent years the name “family court” as a substitute for ‘“do- 
mestic-relations court” has generally found favor in the eyes of the 
social worker. Historically its origin is bound up with the juvenile- 
court movement and is really an extension of the idea that prompted 


* See U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 193, The Child, the Family, and the Court; a Study 
of the Administration of Justice in the Field of Domestic Relations (Washington, 1929). 
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the founding of children’s courts. The first children’s court was es- 
tablished in 1899 and is now fairly ubiquitous in the United States, 
its chief feature being the elimination of the usual criminal character. 
The child is regarded more as a ward than as a defendant. Soon after 
the establishment of these courts, it became obvious that it is un- 
scientific to attempt to deal with a child unless the jurisdiction of the 
court is extended to the parents who had contributed to the problem. 
The family had to be dealt with as a unit, applying the technique of 
social case work and adjustment, and this was impracticable when 
various phases of domestic relations were intrusted to a variety of 
courts while such salient matters as the establishment of paternity, 
support of illegitimate children, adoption and guardianship, annul- 
ment, dissolution, divorce, and separation were vested in a great 
variety of civil courts—supreme, superior, probate, chancery, dis- 
trict—which often had concurrent and overlapping jurisdiction. 
What was felt to be needed was a unified and independent court to 
deal with all aspects of domestic relations, which would relax the 
rules of evidence and of ordinary criminal and civil procedure in 
these cases, and would really function as a family clinic with bureaus 
of probation, investigation, and health to inquire into and control 
the causes of family discord. 

The first domestic-relations court in the United States was estab- 
lished in 1910, in Buffalo, followed by New York City in the same 
year. These courts have no juvenile jurisdiction, as there are sepa- 
rate children’s courts in these cities, and so deal primarily with de- 
sertion and non-support. Such separate courts without juvenile ju- 
risdiction exist also in such cities as Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Kansas City, and Newark. As yet the smaller urban and the rural 
communities with few exceptions have no such court. The Cincin- 
nati court (Court of Common Pleas), which had become famous be- 
cause of the social vision of Judge Hoffman, is the outstanding one 
of the courts, having double as well as exclusive jurisdiction in di- 
vorce and bastardy, but not in guardianship or adoption. In 1913 
Michigan passed a law creating a court with comprehensive juris- 
diction including divorce, but this was declared unconstitutional. 
In St. Louis the Domestic Relations Court has been given juvenile 


t Attorney General v. Lacy, 180 Mich. Rep. 329 (1914). 
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and divorce jurisdiction, but, strange to say, not desertion or non- 
support. The Huntington, West Virginia, court has concurrent juris- 
diction with the Circuit Court in divorce, and deals also with juve- 
nile, desertion, and non-support. In 1925 Oklahoma authorized the 
establishment of such courts for Oklahoma and Tulsa counties. But 
these are not yet functioning as there has been some doubt of the 
constitutionality of the law. In 1929 combined juvenile and domes- 
tic-relations courts were established in several counties of Tennessee. 
They are to be found in Alabama (in the larger counties), in Vir- 
ginia (state wide), and in West Virginia (state wide). There is, of 
course, the famous Juvenile Court of Denver, over which Judge 
Lindsey, who has been a pioneer in this field, has presided for many 
years. 

The National Probation Association since 1916 has been advocat- 
ing the extension of the movement for the establishment of separate 
domestic-relations courts, and the United States Children’s Bureau 
published a summary showing the growth of the jurisdiction in both 
fields. Those who favor separate courts, mainly from the group of 
child welfare agencies, fear combined jurisdiction on the ground that 
the criminal or quasi-criminal character of the court in non-support 
cases may be detrimental to children who come there. On the other 
hand, the agencies interested in the problem of the adult bring for- 
ward the objection that in the combined juvenile and family court 
the interests of the parents will often be overlooked or neglected in 
what will be regarded as the more paramount duty of safeguarding 
the child’s interests. While social workers advocate the establish- 
ment of family courts in such communities where they do not as yet 
function, great care must be taken that these should not be estab- 
lished prematurely, before adequate technique is available to trans- 
form present judicial organizations. 

Just now, in New York City, social agencies are interested in pro- 
moting a bill, now pending before the legislature, which, if passed, 
will be an important step forward. The present Family Court is 
merely a Police Court and part of the Magistrate’s Court system. 
Some of the judges sitting there, who specialize in these cases, have 
acquired a social viewpoint, but are hampered by the limitations of 
the law. The new bill will create a court that will not only be quasi- 
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criminal in character, but will also have limited civil and equity ju- 
risdiction. It will be equipped with a psychiatric and medical clinic 
and other facilities that will tend to make it more of a social clinic 
than a court of law. Thus social service agencies that have hereto- 
fore avoided bringing their families there because of its limitations 
will now have an important adjunct in the new socialized court. 


NATIONAL DESERTION BUREAU 


Perhaps a few words may not be amiss here as to the formation 
in the United States, by the Jewish group, of the agency known as the 
National Desertion Bureau. The National Conference of Jewish 
Social Workers, after a number of studies had been made, sponsored 
the establishment of such a bureau in 1910. Before that time, and 
dating back to 1905, when New York passed a law making child 
abandonment a felony and an extraditable offense, the United 
Hebrew Charities of that city established a desertion department to 
deal with that subject, but it was soon seen that the problem does 
not lend itself to local treatment. When the National Bureau was 
finally established, its chief function was to serve various Jewish so- 
cial agencies, at first within the United States, but later extending 
throughout the world, in locating family deserters, in effecting recon- 
ciliations between deserters and their families when such plan was 
found feasible, in arranging for separate support of the families, thus 
relieving local agencies of the burden, in prosecuting (applying locel 
non-support and extradition laws) where such measures became 
necessary. 

Though many social service agencies of various affiliations have 
been studying the problem of family desertion and have been noting 
with dismay the inroads made upon their resources by desertion, 
the Jewish group was the first to establish an agency looking to- 
ward the amelioration of this problem. In commenting on this Miss 
Joanna C. Colcord, in her article on “Family Desertion and Non- 
Support,”’ says: 


Probably because it represented a startling departure from previously main- 
tained family standards in their group and because of the complexities involved 
in desertion among the immigrants, the Jewish social agencies were among the 
first to initiate studies of the problem. As a result of persistent study and agita- 
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tion by the National Conference of Jewish Charities, the National Desertion 
Bureau was finally established... .. It has prosecuted vigorously the work of 
locating and apprehending deserters, preventing fraudulent actions for divorce 
and representing in this country the interests of Jewish wives and children 
abandoned in Europe. It handles annually about 2500 cases." 


The Bureau has been successful in the task it has set for itself, and 
it has succeeded in making substantial reductions in the number of 
deserted families applying for relief, in the percentage of cases where 
desertion by the breadwinner is given as the major cause of the ap- 
plication, and in the percentage of cash relief given to such families. 
Thus, Miss Frances Taussig, of the Jewish Social Service Associa- 
tion of New York, reports that in 1910, the year before the Bureau 
began to function, the total number of desertion cases in their files 
for that year was 977, constituting 10.5 per cent of the case-load 
and for which they expended 13.4 per cent of their funds in cash re- 
lief. The figure for 1929, the last year for which these data are avail- 
able, shows a decline to a total of 254 cases, constituting 6.7 per cent 
of desertion cases (this last figure includes that of the homeless men, 
without which the percentage would be a little higher). As to how 
the Bureau serves the local agencies in these cases will probably be 
discussed in Miss Kahn’s paper. 


MAINTENANCE ORDERS 


Social service agencies as well as legal-aid societies are seriously 
preoccupied with the problem created by the departure of the hus- 
band and father for a foreign country, and his ultimate desertion of 
his family. Even a cursory study of these cases reveals that many of 
these migrants start with no intention to desert, but to send remit- 
tances to their families and ultimately to have them join him in the 
new land. Circumstances, some of which are directly traceable to 
the World War and to the plethora of restrictive immigration laws 
that followed, have brought about a situation that makes him a de- 
serter and a case for a social service agency. 

Too often have we heard the story of the husband and father who 
left his native hearth before the war with the blessings and prayers 
of his anxious family. Before the outbreak of hostilities so many of 


* Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VI, 78. 
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these men wrote to their families regularly, sent regular remittances, 
and looked forward eagerly to the hoped-for reunion in the uncertain 
future. Statistics of emigration offices and banks attest the very con- 
siderable funds transmitted. Then came the war: the cutting-off of 
all frontiers; the stoppage of all postal intercourse; the anxious pe- 
rusal by the family in one country and the father in another of the 
daily newspaper reports from the war zones; the reported destruc- 
tion of villages and cities and the annihilation or disappearance of 
the civil populations; the misunderstanding created by separation in 
cases in which communication was even possible; the necessity of 
the husband having to adjust himself in an alien environment; the 
remarriage, after years of waiting on the part of the husband in the 
belief—sometimes, unfortunately, in the hope—that his first family 
had perished; the attachment, the legal and moral obligation to the 
second family when it was discovered that the older and valid mar- 
riage was still extant! 

It is impossible to estimate the number of such cases as no sta- 
tistics are available, but the files of many agencies are replete with 
such records, and almost fourteen years after the Armistice they do 
not cease to come! 

The cases cited by the International Migration Service (to whose 
workers, Mlle Ferriére and Mr. Hans Weiss, I am indebted for many 
of these facts), by the Society for the Overseas Settlement of British 
Women, by the Young Women’s Christian Association of various 
countries, by the Salvation Army, by the Red Cross, by the Na- 
tional Commission for Assistance to Migrants of France, by the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Deutsches Wanderungswesen, by the Ger- 
man Foreign Institute, by the National Desertion Bureau, by the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, by the National 
Council of Jewish Women, and by many others attest to the extent 
of this problem. Many of these organizations are members of the 
Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations, which is en- 
gaged in a study of social problems arising from the abandonment of 
illegitimate children. Should not this important arm of the League 
engage itself in the question of the abandonment of legitimate fam- 
ilies caused by migration of the breadwinner? And would it not be 
germane if the Child Welfare Committee would not limit itself, in 
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the proposed study, to judicial decisions rendered for the benefit of 
minor children, but to include also the parents of such children? 

It is obvious that the question of support of families is closely re- 
lated to a great number of other problems, such as the general im- 
provement and liberalization of divorce laws and proceedings, the 
prevention of bigamy, and these problems have their international 
as well as their national aspects. But to revert for the moment to 
the question of maintenance orders and their enforcement leads us 
to the premise that, theoretically at least, it is legally possible to 
enforce payment for the support by the husband or father in behalf 
of an alien family living in a foreign country. 

The private international law of some countries, the “full faith and 
credit clauses” of others, provide for recourse to the courts, but in 
reality and in practice a great many legal and other obstacles arise. 
The first of these is in locating the deserter. Too often has he 
changed addresses, cities, occupations, and even his name in the 
country to which he must adapt himself, and whose customs, eco- 
nomic situation, and social construction he must now needs ape. 
Unfortunately, we have not now the necessary machinery in the 
shape of nation-wide specialized desertion bureaus, whose chief func- 
tion is the locating of such persons; and social workers must seek the 
help of emigrant societies, consulates, and similar agencies which, 
while helpful, could not concentrate on such cases as would a spe- 
cialized bureau. The difficulty in locating such persons in the coun- 
try of their adoption exists even in countries where aliens,must regis- 
ter, for too often it happens that the formality of registration is not 
complied with because of the illegality, in some countries, of aliens 
seeking employment. Even when a deserter is sought and located, 
he will often abscond again in an effort to evade his obligation. 

It is obvious that the work of tracing should be delegated to an 
agency dealing exclusively with this type of case and not to the great 
number of individual organizations to whom this would be a mere 
ex parte detail in a routine. But when we have already overcome 
these initial difficulties—the man is located, he is possessed of prop- 
erty and does not attempt to abscond—other obstacles of a more in- 
volved legal nature arise when one contemplates court action to en- 
force maintenance orders. 

The absence of uniformity in legislation of the different govern- 
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ments and, in certain countries which have a federal system of 
government, between state and state, is a difficulty that has to be 
met. In the United States, for instance, the law of marriage and di- 
vorce, desertion and non-support, differs in each state. The immi- 
gration authorities operating under federal auspices take the view 
that the desertion of a family is not in itself sufficient reason for de- 
porting an alien in the absence of other facts warranting such action. 
A contrary view, however, is taken by the Canadian government. 

Even when the variation in the laws between the ‘countries of 
origin and destination is slight, the question of the jurisdiction of the 
court where the husband resides and where the proposed action is to 
be initiated, arises to plague the social worker. Thus, it has been as- 
sumed that in the state courts of the United States, for example, 
actions in which an alien residing in a foreign country seeks to be 
the plaintiff cannot be maintained. However, I am inclined to 
doubt whether this is to be accepted as a finality without possibility 
of dispute. 

Some time ago Mrs. P., a woman living in Odessa, U.S.S.R., acting 
through her twenty-year-old son, residing in Washington, D.C., in- 
stituted an action for maintenance against her husband, who had 
abandoned her and her two children in Russia some nineteen years 
before. A newspaper notice of the foregoing suit attracted my at- 
tention; and I journeyed to Washington in the hope of assisting in 
inducing the court to allow the suit. Among other objections the at- 
torney for the husband questioned the right of the wife to maintain 
the suit on jurisdictional grounds. To offset this objection a brief 
was prepared in which it was pointed out that this was a suit for 
maintenance and not a suit to dissolve the marriage status or to 
affect the marriage status because of desertion or adultery.. We 
maintained that jurisdiction was acquired by the court over the de- 
fendant because he is a resident of the District of Columbia. The 
case of Tolman v. Tolman‘ was cited as a precedent. As between the 
states and the District of Columbia, so far as concerns their internal 
government, they are as separate, independent sovereignties as are 
Russia and the United States.’ 


tr D.C. Appeals 299. 


2 See Kentucky v. Dennison, 24 Howard 66; also the case of Craig v. Missouri, 4 
Peters 410. 
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In the Tolman case quoted above, the wife lived in Boston when 
her husband deserted her and came to the District of Columbia in 
1899. She remained in Boston and was living there when she filed 
her suit for maintenance in the District of Columbia. The District 
Court passed an order for alimony pendente lite and counsel fees. 
The defense was that the court had no jurisdiction of the case or of 
the plaintiff. The court, in allowing the suit, said (p. 311): 

This is not an application for divorce, but for maintenance founded upon the 
continued relation of husband and wife, and to continue only so long as the hus- 
band may think proper to live separate from his wife and refuse or neglect to 
discharge his marital obligations. The husband resides here and is therefore sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the court. Upon the whole this court is of the opinion 
that there is full jurisdiction in the court below to grant the relief prayed for, 
and if the allegations of the bill be established the plaintiff will be entitled to 
a decree for permanent alimony; on the bill showing a case for permanent ali- 
mony the plaintiff is entitled to an allowance pendente lite for support and coun- 
sel fees. 

It was also pointed out that while the plaintiff was a resident of 
Russia, her residence is de jure where her husband is domiciled. The 
residence of the wife follows that of the husband no matter where his 
far-reaching footsteps may carry him, as was held in the case of 
Towson v. Towson." 

Our plea in the case of the Odessa woman was upheld, and the 
court refused to grant the preliminary motion to dismiss the pro- 
ceedings and placed the case on the calendar of the court. We waited 
rather impatiently for the case to be tried, for on its fate depended 
the outcome of a number of actions which we planned to institute in 
the event of the successful termination of this suit. Unfortunately 
for the result of the suit, but fortunately for the woman herself, her 
son found means of bringing her to the United States. Of course, the 
case assumed a different aspect and no longer afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of a precedent which we had hoped we would be able to fol- 
low. I believe, however, that this test should be made, and I trust 
that at the next International Conference a favorable report as to 
the results shall be made. 

But even in communities where it is assumed an alien wife living 
abroad cannot institute an action as plaintiff, she may contest a suit 


* 49 Appeals 47. 
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for divorce instituted against her there by the husband. The Na- 
tional Desertion Bureau has been uniformly successful in contesting 
such suits and often causing either the withdrawal or the abandon- 
ment of the suit by the husband, or in effecting a settlement con- 
sisting of a cash stipend or a monthly allowance for the children. Our 
procedure has been, where notice of an action has been received by 
the wife who turns over the papers to a local agency, which then in 
turn communicates with the Bureau, to get in touch with the judge 
or the clerk of the court in which the action is begun, with a state- 
ment of the facts in the case and a request of an assignment of vol- 
unteer counsel to safeguard the interests of the family. 

The courts, which are very loath to grant default decrees, espe- 
cially in cases in which desertion is charged, and particularly in those 
cases in which we inform them that it was really the plaintiff who 
deserted the wife in a foreign land, usually reply by giving the name 
of a responsible attorney who has already been approached by the 
court in this regard. Then follows a communication to the attorney 
by the Bureau giving a detailed history of the family, and requesting 
that he prepare a notice of contest as well as an affidavit on a motion 
for alimony pendente lite and counsel fees. If this does not result in 
the immediate withdrawal of the suit or of a money settlement as 
stated, we have still another measure. Most states provide that 
when a husband institutes an action for divorce against an absent 
wife, and when she has a meritorious defense and wishes to contest 
the suit, the husband upon motion of the wife’s counsel must deposit 
with the court transportation expenses to enable the wife to come to 
court, and to testify as a witness in her own behalf. It is here that 
the husband runs afoul of the immigration laws. Sometimes, though 
not often, testimony by deposition is taken, and this is usually done 
through the American Consulate in the state in which the wife re- 
sides. 

As stated, however, this procedure can be followed only in cases 
where the service of a summons and complaint, by mail, is made 
upon the wife. I dare say that in the vast majority of cases no such 
papers are mailed. The service is acquired through publication in a 
local newspaper which the wife never sees, and the husband obtains 
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a divorce which the wife knows nothing about, or is helpless, because 
of the immigration laws, to do anything about even if she knew. 

The National Association of Legal Aid Organizations in the United 
States has recently appointed a Committee on International Legal 
Aid, which is interested in the problem of default divorces thus ob- 
tained. A study of default divorces is also now contemplated by a 
mid-western university and should yield much interesting material. 

Some treaties between governments in Central Europe do exist 
which accept the principle of maintenance orders. Other countries 
have accepted conventions, such as the succession states of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Scandinavian states, which 
legalize such judgments. The British Act of 1920 legalizes the execu- 
tion of such judgments among the members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. It is to be noted, however, that these understand- 
ings exist between countries which do not differ too widely in their 
basic conception of the law and that the principal countries of immi- 
gration have generally not entered into such conventions. That each 
of us, in his own state, may align himself with the forces advocating 
the adoption of such treaties is a contribution he should make to the 
solution of this problem. Proper safeguards will have to be found to 
protect persons from the machinations of unscrupulous individuals, 
who, without basis of fact, will conspire to secure such judgments 
against victims in other lands, innocent of wrongdoing. But I am 
sure that the League of Nations Committee for the Protection of 
Migrants can find a method of atiording such safeguards to individu- 
als and to countries zealously mindful of their state rights. Since the 
work is to be accomplished through the local and national legal-aid 
societies, we greet and commend the work of the League of Nations 
in taking up the question of international legal aid. 


EXTRADITION TREATIES 


I cannot truthfully assert that the extradition treaties in cases of 
desertion, existing between certain nations, have been notably suc- 
cessful. Such treaties do exist between a few countries. The United 
States has such treaties with Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, and Rou- 
mania. A proposed treaty between Poland and the United States 
has been awaiting ratification for some years. Except in the case of 
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Canada, which is contiguous to the United States, the treaties are 
hardly ever invoked. As between Canada and the United States, 
since 1922, when the treaty went into effect, many deserters have 
been extradited, and Canada has ceased to be the Mecca for Ameri- 
can deserters as it used to be before. The only reason advanced as 
to why the treaties remain unenforced is the question of the cost of 
extradition, but here I must differ from the opinion expressed by 
some. I look forward to the time when such treaties will be con- 
cluded between all nations represented at this Conference. 

At least morally the individual nations ought to go on record that 
the person who abandons minor children in destitute circumstances 
is at least as culpable as the man who steals a few dollars. In the rare 
instances when it is possible to invoke the treaties, they ought to be 
invokable. It would also tend to uniformity and all-around clarity 
if, by international understanding, the crime was defined.in similar 
terms. We do not maintain that the problem will be utterly solved 
by procuring, in the several countries, recognition of the principle 
of maintenance orders or by inducing the several governments to 
enter into an extended series of extradition treaties with sister-na- 
tions. The great bulk of the work will still have to be carried on out- 
side of the courts and legal-aid associations by social service agencies 
and through social case-work methods, but these again would re- 
ceive great support and added strength were they to have the back- 
ing of the law afforded in such recognition of the maintenance-order 
principle and the extradition treaties. For this reason we should hail 
the initial steps taken by the Child Welfare Committee of the League 
of Nations, looking toward the furtherance of these efforts. 

I am glad to learn that in May, 1931, the Council of the League 
approved the recommendation of the Child Welfare Commission to 
appoint a special committee consisting of experts representing twelve 
nations to deal with the question. The Committee is to have its first 
meeting in October, 1932. Although the question of maintenance 
orders is not to be touched on before 1934, as the Committee is asked 
by the Council to deal first with the intricate question of protection 
of alien minors, we are hopeful that progress will be made and that 
social workers here gathered will put at the disposal of the Commis- 
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sion such salient data and records as may be helpful in arriving at a 
plan. 


SUMMARY 


Family desertion in its several aspects and in the manifold baneful 
results that flow from it is a problem of major magnitude to social 
service agencies. It exists in all countries, whether such states have 
a national registration system or not. In its simpler aspect, the prob- 
lem of non-support, it may be dealt with by social service agencies 
through the usual case-work methods, including the psychiatric ap- 
proach. 

For cases not amenable to such approach, it is necessary to evolve 
a type of domestic-relations or family court, with or without juve- 
nile-court adjuncts, depending upon the particular needs of the com- 
munity, but having as its legal equipment civil, criminal, and equity 
jurisdiction, with socialized departments of investigation, probation, 
health, and psychiatry. Social workers should advocate the estab- 
lishment of such courts where they do not exist, and where such 
courts are already established to look toward their ultimate evolu- 
tion as courts of exclusive jurisdiction in all matters relating to the 
family such as divorce, separation, custody of children, annulment, 
dissolution of marriage, legal adoption, etc. 

The problem of the deserter or absconder, although a more diffi- 
cult one, likewise lends itself to treatment. National bureaus, spe- 
cializing in this type of case, are, in the opinion of this writer, the 
logical method of approach, as they are best equipped to evolve ma- 
chinery for the detection of the deserter. A general strengthening of 
the laws of the several countries is necessary, and also the education 
of government officials toward the premise that such laws as exist 
shall be invoked and pressed. Interstate extradition laws, in coun- 
tries with a federal system of government, should be enacted. 

For the mitigation of the migrant-deserter evil, all moral support 
should be given to the Child Welfare Committee and the Permanent 
Conference for the Protection of Migrants created by the League of 
Nations in their study of the maintenance-order project and their 
efforts looking toward the adoption by the legislative branches of 
the several nations of the principle of this important measure, so 
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that such orders may be secured and enforced against a migratory 
husband and father in the country of his adoption. 

Agencies should also concentrate their efforts upon promoting and 
advocating the adoption, in the several countries, of extradition 
treaties providing for the possibility of extradition in urgent cases. 

Divorce suits instituted by husbands in the United States against 
alien wives, where notice is personally served upon the wife, may be 
successfully contested. It is in cases in which no such service is 
effected and default decrees are granted that the evil assumes large 
proportions. I can see no remedy for this situation except in urging 
state legislatures to enact more stringent requirements in uncon- 
tested suits. That this will be a difficult task, especially in states in 
which divorce has become an important industry, is to be antici- 
pated. 

To accomplish these ends, which constitutes an ambitious pro- 
gram, it is best that there shall be evolved, in each country, a bureau 
which shall dedicate itself to this task. An ultimate union of such 
national bureaus into an international world-agency, perhaps under 
the aegis of the League of Nations, is a task to which we can all dedi- 


cate ourselves. 
CHARLES ZUNSER 


NATIONAL DESERTION BUREAU 
NEw York City 











MENTAL SUBNORMALITY AND THE LOCAL 
COMMUNITY: AN OUTLINE OF A 
PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


DEFINITION OF ““MENTAL SUBNORMALITY”’ 


ENTAL subnormality, using the term as inclusive of both 
M psychometric subnormality and feeble-mindedness, is in- 
creasingly recognized as one of the more serious social 

problems. Fifteen per cent of the total population is a fairly con- 
servative estimate of the proportion of persons whose mental age is 
less than twelve years or whose intelligence quotient is below 85 on 
the Stanford-Binet Scale (which has a mental age of fourteen years 
as its upper limit), and who are therefore mentally subnormal as the 
term is here defined. The presence of so large a handicapped group 
necessarily makes great demands upon enlightened social leadership. 
The extent and seriousness of the problem must not be unneces- 
sarily magnified, however, for even in its proper dimensions it offers 
difficulty enough in the formulation of wise public policy for dealing 
with it. This word of caution is necessary because of the persistent 
tendency to disregard the social and economic criteria of feeble- 
mindedness in favor of classification by intelligence quotient alone, 
and hence to call all persons below a particular level of intelligence 
“‘feeble-minded” and to suggest needlessly drastic measures for deal- 
ing with them, even though the great majority are socially self- 
directing. Without minimizing the gravity of widespread mental 
subnormality, it should be pointed out that the figure of 15 per cent 
given above is made up of two main groups of the mentally subnor- 
mal: (1) 13 per cent of psychometrically subnormal or retarded per- 
sons who are socially self-directing because of good early environ- 
ment, training, emotional balance, absence of serious crisis, etc.; and 
(2) 2 per cent of feeble-minded composed of (a) idiots and imbeciles, 
who under any circumstances are socially inadequate, and of (0) 
morons and borderlines whose social inadequacy and failure are 
strongly conditioned by environmental pressure, psychopathic 
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trends, serious crisis, etc.’ Social incompetence must be added to 
low intelligence quotient before a verdict of feeble-mindedness can 
be given! This places the problem in a somewhat different light; the 
higher levels of mental subnormality may be either simple psycho- 
metric subnormality or feeble-mindedness, depending upon extra- 
intellectual factors, most of them social and economic. 

It can readily be seen that this definition increases enormously the 
responsibility resting upon the local community. We have been in- 
clined to think that ‘“‘feeble-mindedness” is always congenital and 
that little or nothing can be done to prevent the social failure of per- 
sons afflicted with this biological inadequacy, even when it is but 
slight. We now know, however, that a very high percentage of the 
population is psychometrically subnormal, and that most persons of 
this range of intelligence are potential social failures if proper com- 
munity provisions are not made. We may regard ourselves as ex- 
tremely fortunate that only a small proportion of the psychometri- 
cally subnormal population comes to the attention of courts and 
other social agencies; there is undoubtedly a large number of psy- 
chometrically subnormal persons who are no better equipped to meet 
the battles of life than those who are overt failures. The latter have 
simply met with situations imposing too great a strain upon them; 


t The definition (due largely to E. A. Doll) is schematically as follows: 


I. Simple psychometric subnormality 
1.Q. 60-85; adult M.A. 8-12 
Personally and socially competent 


II. Mental defectiveness in sense of specific defects, 
or imperfect development of intelligence 
a) Social unadjustment or maladjustment 
b) Mental in sense of specific mental defects 


Mental subnormality c) Educational in sense of specific educational de- 
fects 
1.Q. under 85 
Adult M.A. under 12; in- 1 III. Feeble-mindedness 
cludes psychometric 1.Q. 60-85; adult M.A. o-12 
subnormality and General mental subdevelopment plus personal 
feeble-mindedness and social incompetence 


1. Delayed development 
2. Very high-grade feeble-mind- 
a) Borderline edness 
3. Potential feeble-mindedness 
“4. Mixed types 
b) Moron (I.Q. 60-85; adult M.A. 8-12) 
c) Imbecile (1.Q. 20-60; adult M.A. 3-8) 
d) Idiot (1.Q. o-20; adult M.A. o-3) 
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the former have merely been fortunate enough to avoid such situa- 
tions. By making adequate provision for overcoming the handicaps 
attendant upon mental subnormality, many heavy drains, unnoticed 
but none the less serious, upon the assets of society at large may be 
stopped, and the proportion of known losses may be reduced. 

These considerations hinge upon the important point explicitly 
stated in the foregoing definition—the point that the moron and 
borderline, on the one hand, and the psychometrically subnormal or 
retarded, on the other, cannot be distinguished on the basis of in- 
telligence quotient alone. Due regard must be given to clinical find- 
ings and to actual behavior in the community; only when these are 
taken into account can the criteria of (1) social self-direction or (2) 
social failure be added. And only when such criteria are added can 
mental subnormality as such be differentiated into (1) psychomet- 
ric subnormality and (2) feeble-mindedness! Much of the practical 
program hinges on the hopeful fact that the higher levels of mental 
subnormality can often be prevented from becoming feeble-minded- 
ness by proper manipulation of social and economic factors; good 
early environment, training, occupational placement, and commu- 
nity co-operation often prevent social failure even when the intelli- 
gence quotient is fairly low (60-85). 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


It is also true, however, that a great extension of community 
facilities for dealing with the mentally handicapped must take place, 
for there is little doubt that the mentally deficient for whom pre- 
ventive measures have not been undertaken are greater risks; we 
know to our sorrow that many of them when thrust into the turmoil 
of modern life without proper preparation soon represent social and 
economic tragedies. Moreover, the burden falls not only on them- 
selves but on the whole of society. For example, there is little doubt 
that mental subnormality plays a considerable part in (1) extreme 
poverty and dependency, and that it sometimes is a contributing 
factor in (2) crime and delinquency. 

1. Poverty and dependency.—Surveys of homes for dependent chil- 
dren, county poor farms, and almshouses show that from one-sixth 
to one-third of the inmates are feeble-minded. Social workers, time 
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after time, report one-sixth to one-fourth of their cases in the feeble- 
minded category. Oftentimes their best efforts at adjustment are 
baffled because the people with whom they are trying to deal really 
cannot and should not be cared for outside of institutions. 

2. Crime and delinquency.—Mentally subnormal persons some- 
times manifest antisocial behavior, although it cannot be said that 
any appreciable amount is due primarily or even chiefly to mental 
subnormality as such. The latter is merely contributory, but in some 
instances it is the added straw; a proportion of mentally subnormal 
persons slightly greater than that usually estimated for the gen- 
eral population is to be found among the inmates of penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. The reasons for this are by no means agreed 
upon—for one thing, the mentally subnormal are more easily caught 
—but it would seem that the burden of proof nevertheless rests upon 
those who claim that the mentally subnormal are no more likely to 
be criminal or delinquent than are those of normal intelligence. This 
is not to minimize the importance of other factors, but merely to 
point out the appreciable although by no means all-important part 
probably played by mental subnormality. 


HOPEFULNESS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


Poverty and dependency, crime and delinquency, should not, 
however, cause us to fail to see the forest for the trees; the great 
majority of the higher-grade mentally subnormal are self-supporting 
and in their own limited ways lead happy, contented lives. In fact, 
it may truthfully be said that many psychometrically subnormal 
persons have a definite and even important function in present-day 
society. 

This, too, in spite of an almost complete lack of suitable training 
and supervision of such persons until recent years. We now know 
that they need special training, and we also have some knowledge 
of the types of industries and occupations that can be successfully 
taught at the various age-levels, so that many more of the mentally 
subnormal can be diverted into channels of social usefulness if we 
act on our knowledge. f 

In other words, even with the present all-too-limited provision for 
their care and training, considerable numbers of the mentally sub- 
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normal manage to get along without serious failure; under a more 
adequate program of social control, many of these who now fail 
would constitute useful members of the social order, and those for 
whom failure is inevitable could be recognized and dealt with before 
they acquire habits of delinquency or become heavy social liabilities 
in other ways. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


Social control does not mean putting laws on the statute-books 
and then forgetting them; community responsibility for the men- 
tally subnormal must always be kept in mind. There is at present a 
regrettable tendency to overlook this responsibility because of the 
excellent work now being done in some of our institutions, and this 
leads to neglect of more than 14,° per cent out of the 15 per cent of 
the total population who must be termed “mentally subnormal.”’ 
Even if institutionalization were desirable in all cases, there is avail- 
able space for less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation; as it is, however, estimates show that institutional treat- 
ment is advisable for not more than one-half of 1 per cent, leaving 
14% per cent who under any circumstances must be trained and 
otherwise prepared for relatively self-directing existence in the com- 
munity. . 

That is to say, the social control of 14} per cent out of the 15 per 
cent of the total population who are mentally subnormal is the even- 
tual responsibility of the community rather than of custodial insti- 
tutions. Of the remaining one-half of 1 per cent, moreover, it is quite 
possible that some of them might be returned to the community 
after a suitable training program. If local responsibility for this 145 
per cent or more is evaded, a heavy toll in poverty, dependency, and 
assessments is exacted, to say nothing of the human suffering en- 
tailed. 

The state must of course provide suitable legislation, uniform 
standards, a strong central bureau, competent direction, etc., as will 
later be noted in detail, but the local community, whether town, 
county, or city, must take more responsibility, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, than it now does if any program for the social control 
of the mentally subnormal is to be practical. 
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THREE MAIN STAGES OF PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


Such a practical program may be divided into three main stages, 
all of which are absolutely indispensable. They are (1) identification 
and registration of all the mentally subnormal; (2) training in social 
self-direction for all those who can so be dealt with, either in the 
community or in institutions, as well as segregation for those in- 
capable of social self-direction who cannot or should not be cared for 
in their homes; and (3) supervision and other aid for those kept in 
or returned to the community because they are judged likely to be 
socially adequate to a sufficient degree if supervised, or because even 
though they are not able to care for themselves, supervised home care 
is available and desirable. 

Speaking in less specific terms, we have the stages of (1) diagnosis, 
(2) treatment, and (3) supervision—the fundamentals of a practical 
program. 

1. Diagnosis.—Adequate information, both numerical and de- 
scriptive, concerning all the mentally subnormal in a given state 
must be collected and kept available in the following ways: 

a) The various communities or the state should institute psycho- 
logical examination of all children now in or subsequently entering 
the public schools. Those found to be below 85 I.Q. (or similar level) 
should then be given a thorough examination by a competent clinical 
psychologist or psychiatrist in order to make sure that no child who 
is merely handicapped by physical defect, home conditions, mental 
conflict, etc., is dealt with as mentally subrormal. Thorough medical 
and physical examination as well is so obviously necessary that 
nothing more need be said here. 

b) Information gathered through the schools should be supple- 
mented by reports from mental and habit clinics, child-guidance 
clinics, mental hospitals and their out-patient departments, juvenile 
courts, social agencies, sociological cartographers (“ecologists”), etc. 

c) Suitable records assembled from the sources mentioned above, 
and uniform for each state at least, should be filed in a central state 
registration bureau, in order that complete information concerning 
all the mentally subnormal may be kept available for authorized 
agencies, much as in the “‘confidential exchange.” Such discovery and 
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registration would eventually be the means of supplying literally in- 
valuable material for analysis of specific and general problems of 
mental subnormality. 

2. Treatment.—The chief means of treatment are (a) special 
classes, etc., (6) institutional care and training, and (c) colonization 
and parole. 

a) Special classes, etc.—It is to be hoped that before many years 
the public school, throngh special classes and other pedagogical pro- 
visions, will be so organized to deal with mentally subnormal chil- 
dren that it will be the largest and most important single agency in 
developing them for economic and social usefulness and in prevent- 
ing social failure. Indeed, it has already begun to fill such a place in 
some states, at least so far as the qualitative aspects of dealing with 
mental subnormality are concerned, although it goes without saying 
that nowhere is there adequate quantitative provision for the ex- 
tremely high percentage of psychometrically subnormal children. 
Considering the matter both quantitatively and qualitatively, we 
may say that the public school would meet a large part of the need 
if the following points were always observed: 

Special class work, including in this term so-called differentiated 
training for the psychometrically subnormal as well as the tradi- 
tional special class work for the definitely feeble-minded, should be 
provided for a much larger proportion of the school population than 
it now is. Teachers of special and differentiated classes should be 
specially trained, particularly in handwork. Visiting teachers, nurses, 
educational counselors, etc., should have a thorough understanding 
of the problems of mental subnormality. Parents of mentally sub- 
normal children should be advised by the visiting or special teacher; 
this will be difficult in many cases, but tact will often help greatly. 
The curriculum should be eminently practical; the emphasis should 
be manual, although academic work should be given to the child’s 
capacity. There should be a program of thorough re-examination at 
suitable intervals to determine progress. Adequate follow-up work 
and vocational guidance should be instituted. Differentiation should 
be practiced whenever possible. Even the higher-grade mentally 
subnormal vary widely among themselves, and full recognition 
should be given this fact in the organization of classes. Children with 
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special disabilities should not be dealt with in the same way as the 
others. 

In addition to the strictly special class work, as already noted, it 
has been suggested that regular classes should not all carry the same 
curriculum, but should be widely differentiated. The so-called ‘“Z” 
classes are a step, but only a step, in this direction. In some if not 
all of the differentiated classes manual training should be substituted 
for certain forms of academic work; in this way such classes could 
very well receive children who might otherwise be placed in special 
classes, as well as many other children who do not receive much last- 
ing benefit from the strictly academic subjects. 

b) Institutional care and training.—While special and differen- 
tiated classes will care for the great mass of the mentally subnormal, 
certain cases will need the added training and supervision possible 
only within an institution. Unfortunately, although there are now 
83 state-supported and 113 private institutions for the mentally sub- 
normal, there is far from sufficient accommodation for even the most 
serious cases. Institutional care must be provided for all the feeble- 
minded, who cannot care for themselves or make suitable adjust- 
ments in the community, and whose parents often cannot provide 
suitable care or surroundings for them; such cases should have the 
opportunity of carefully supervised training in specially equipped 
institutions. 

Such training must be directed toward the development of desir- 
able social behavior, beginning with basic habits, and leading on to 
the development of self-reliance and self-control, obedience, indus- 
try, thrift, moral behavior, and capacity for social intercourse. 

Here again emphasis must be laid upon manual and industrial 
training rather than upon academic education. Handwork of all 
sorts offers these children the best educational and vocational op- 
portunities. 

Institutional care and training, taking place as it does under rela- 
tively controlled conditions, should set standards for all extra-insti- 
tutional care. 

c) Colonization and parole.—There should be a continued develop- 
ment of small and carefully located colonies in conjunction with in- 
stitutions, for although the latter will always have as one of their 
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chief functions the permanent segregation of those who should not be 
returned to the community, they should also train for return to the 
community by way of such colonies. 

If and when the public schools and other community agencies 
function properly, and if selection is careful in the first place, no very 
high percentage of cases committed can be so returned, for they will 
be those which high-grade extra-institutional treatment (seldom 
found at present!) has failed to benefit. Hence a high percentage of 
cases that can be returned with safety to themselves and the com- 
munity cannot reasonably be looked for; about one out of every five 
committed is perhaps all that should be expected. At present, of 
course, institutions provide what little high-grade training is given, 
and they are greatly overcrowded. 

Colonies, however, relieve overcrowding in institutions, provide 
better living conditions, prevent deterioriation of the more hopeful 
cases, yield greater happiness, and are cheaper both in the beginning 
and in the long run. Moreover, inasmuch as extra-institutional 
treatment is not highly developed at present, colonies receive cases 
that under proper conditions need not have been committed, and 
hence their function of training for return to the community is quite 
important. 

Under the colony plan as at present practiced a group of boys or 
girls who seem capable of freer action than is possible in the central 
institution are (or should be) given preparatory training which ul- 
timately makes it possible to assign them to small agricultural, do- 
mestic, or industrial colonies under careful supervision. If they suc- 
ceed in adjusting to colony life, the institution has given them greater 
freedom and happiness by its training, and has thus made their con- 
tinuing segregation less irksome, while if colony training helps them 
to succeed to such an extent that they seem likely to be socially ade- 
quate, they may even be paroled. This is usually for a short period 
that is extended if they fulfil expectations; they should rarely be dis- 
charged, however, if discharge means lapse of supervision. 

3. Supervision of (a) paroled and (b) non-institutional cases: 

a) Parole under supervision.—The community and the state have 
not discharged their obligations merely by training for return to the 
community! Competent supervision must be provided, for only 
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by guarding and directing the deficient person throughout his entire 
life, in many instances, can the training be made effective. 

Moreover, no ward of the state should be paroled until all avail- 
able information regarding home conditions has been carefully con- 
sidered. In many cases the painstaking effort of institution and col- 
ony training that has made the child happy and moderately capable 
of self-direction is entirely lost because the low-grade or unsuitable 
environment to which he is returned makes successful adjustment 
impossible, or because supervision is lacking. 

The institution responsible for training will often wish to be re- 
sponsible for supervision, especially if it is a state institution; this is 
usually preferable to supervision by agencies less familiar with the 
parolee. 

b) Supervision of non-institutional cases —There should be an ex- 
tensive program of vocational adjustment and follow-up work for the 
graduates of special classes under the direction of the state labor or 
welfare department. Proper vocational guidance is an extremely im- 
portant link in any practical system for the adjustment of the men- 
tally subnormal, and can scarcely be overemphasized. That this is 
costly cannot be denied, but it is cheaper in the long run than the 
social costs of neglect. 

Further, supervision of home conditions should be given, as well 
as advice to the parents of the children concerned. This will call for 
great tact, but when its benefits are realized opposition will rarely 
be evident. Sometimes recourse may be had to the adjustive facil- 
ities of the child-guidance clinic. There is little point in setting up 
an elaborate program of special classes and occupational placement 
unless parents or guardians are given a real understanding of the 
child’s problems, for otherwise they may destroy habits that have 
been carefully built up under specialized training. Proper home care 
is perhaps the most important element in the whole program. 

No one of the measures mentioned, however, can be dispensed 
with; diagnosis must be followed by treatment, and treatment by 
supervision. 


TWO FURTHER POINTS IN PROGRAM 


In addition to the minimum program outlined above, there are 
two adjuncts with such extensive implications that they exceed the 
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limits of local communities and perhaps even of separate states; they 
are (4) prevention of reproduction and (5) research. 

4. Prevention of reproduction by segregation, contraception, and se- 
lective sterilization.—It seems fairly evident that mentally subnormal 
persons whose hold upon social adequacy is precarious should not 
run the risk of reproduction, for apart from the possibility of the in- 
heritance of their condition, the added burden of rearing children 
would jeopardize their success in the community. Moreover, as par- 
ents they would be able to provide only a mentally subnormal envi- 
ronment, and that handicap should not be visited upon any child 
whether mentally subnormal or not. 

Methods proposed and practiced for preventing reproduction by 
such persons may be grouped into (a) segregation, (6) contraception 
(birth control), and (c) sterilization. 

a) Segregation.—This is well adapted for those feeble-minded who 
could under no circumstances be returned to the community, but it 
is surely unjust as well as impracticable to keep large numbers of 
trustworthy mentally subnormal persons confined for a large part of 
their lives because of the possibility that they may reproduce their 
kind. Hence segregation, although a useful measure, is of somewhat 
limited application. 

b) Contraception.—The instruction of high-grade mentally sub- 
normal persons in the use of suitable methods of birth control is ad- 
visable; in this way segregation could be avoided for large numbers, 
and their social and economic functions could be carried out with a 
maximum of freedom. It has yet to be demonstrated, however, that 
even the high-grade mentally subnormal will persistently make use 
of birth-control methods over a period of time, and consequently 
the efficacy of instruction in such methods is at present doubtful. 
When segregation or selective sterilization are for any reason im- 
practicable, however, contraception is the indicated alternative. 
Birth-control clinics such as have already been instituted in many 
large centers of population are probably the best means of giving 
the necessary medical examination and instruction. 

c) Selective sterilization.—In those cases where segregation for the 
whole reproductive period would work grave injustice, but where at 
the same time the persistent use of contraceptive methods is not 
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likely, sterilization is apparently the best means of preventing repro- 
duction by the mentally subnormal. 

There is now little doubt that properly drafted laws permitting 
sterilization are constitutional, and that the operations necessary 
(vasectomy and salpingectomy) cause no recognizable alterations in 
personality and are not attended by appreciable mortality. Hence 
there are no surgical, legal, or humanitarian obstacles to the exten- 
sive practice of selective sterilization. 

Of all the methods mentioned, it is perhaps open to the least ob- 
jection, but in view of adverse opinion in some quarters it is likely 
that many cases in which it could well be used must for some time in 
the future be dealt with by means of segregation or contraception, in 
spite of the injustice or individual and social risks often involved. 

Sterilization should never be performed without the most careful 
examination of all the circumstances in the case by experts delegated 
to the task. When adequately safeguarded, little individual or social 
danger attends the measure, and for the prevention of some of the 
individually and socially injurious effects of mental subnormality, se- 
lective sterilization may be regarded as a useful adjunct to any pro- 
gram. 

5. Research and its bearing upon social control.—There should be 
constant research into the causes, prevention, and amelioration of 
mental subnormality. Only in this way can maximum control be at- 
tained. 

Not enough is known, for example, about the respective propor- 
tions of primary (largely hereditary) and secondary (largely acquired 
before, during, or soon after birth) mental subnormality. Perhaps 
we ought to talk about mental subnormalities, for some types that 
were formerly thought due to abnormal germ plasm alone have re- 
cently been shown to be associated with parental alcoholism, syphilis, 
and malnutrition, as well as with encephalitis, birth and childhood 
injuries, and so on. 

The question whether such associated phenomena are causally 
connected as well, so that malnutrition, for instance, could be spoken 
of as a cause of mental subnormality instead of as merely occurring 
in conjunction with it, is highly controversial at present, and should 
be more thoroughly investigated. This should not carry with it any 
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attack upon either the hereditary or environmental points of view, 
but should simply be research that will provide more facts than now 
support either contention. 

Further, we do not know enough about the amelioration or cure of 
secondary mental subnormality. About all that can now be relied 
on is the use of thyroid products for the control of cretinism, and 
the early medical treatment of childhood syphilis. 

It can safely be said that no institution now has available the 
large funds which should be spent for research purposes; 10 per cent 
of what is now allotted to maintenance is the least that should thus 
be used. 


PROPER GUIDANCE OF COMMUNITY EFFORT 


The necessity for a broadly conceived, vastly expanded, and wise- 
ly administered program for the mentally subnormal should be evi- 
dent from the foregoing; it is also evident that although local com- 
munities have a large share of responsibility, they must be properly 
guided. A vital requisite is a strong state agency for the direction 
and control of the more general aspects of the work of local agencies. 
The state could thereby (1) establish standards, (2) maintain a com- 
prehensive registration service, and (3) co-ordinate and direct local 
efforts as well as offer facilities for diagnosis, etc., that local commu- 
nities cannot provide. 

1. The establishment of standards.—This should be done by the 
state, although a great deal of the responsibility for administration 
will necessarily rest with the local welfare and educational officials. 
The standard-setting function should be exercised by furnishing a 
service that will enable the local community to be sure of the com- 
petence of its clinicians, visiting nurses, and teachers, special class 
teachers, psychological examiners, vocational-placement workers, 
clinical sociologists, etc. Uniform statistical procedure and standard 
tests and classifications of the mentally subnormal should also be 
established. 

2. Comprehensive registration service—This has already been 
noted; it need only be added that mentally subnormal persons can be 
greatly helped if adequate records are kept in a central repository, 
open only to responsible persons. 
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3. Co-ordination and direction.—It is probably advisable to have 
a branch of the central state organization operative in each county, 
particularly in the case of large states, for such branches have proved 
to be of great assistance in directing the state-wide aspects of the 
work of local agencies, and in assisting these agencies to make full use 
of facilities offered by the state. There must be correlation of state 
and community activities if any program such as that discussed here 
is to yield full benefit to the mentally subnormal and to their more 
fortunate fellow-citizens as well. ; 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Mental subnormality is one of the more serious social problems, 
but intelligent action, i.e., diagnosis, treatment, supervision, etc., 
can do much to render it less serious. The hopeful fact is that the 
psychometrically subnormal are not necessarily social failures; they 
can often be prevented from becoming feeble-minded. 

Maximum prevention is not only simple justice to an unfortunate 
group, but is also indispensable to the highest welfare of the Ameri- 


can people as a whole. 
HowarD BECKER 


SmirH COLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 








CHICAGO RELIEF STATISTICS, 1928-31 


P “HE unprecedented relief needs of the Chicago metropolitan 
area during the three years of unemployment 1929-30, 
1930-31, 1931-32 can best be understood by the work of 

the great relief agencies during this period in comparison with their 

work in 1928. Statistics for the year 1932 are not yet available, and 
the following tables, therefore, deal with the four calendar years 

1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931. 

Before the period of depression, responsibility for the care of de- 
pendent families in Chicago rested in the main upon five major 
family agencies; and the two large public relief agencies, the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare and the Mothers’ Aid of the Ju- 
venile Court. To these has now been added the “Joint Emergency 
Relief Service,’ which was transferred to the Cook County Bureau 
of Public Welfare after taxpayers’ funds were made available for its 
support. This service, which is now known as the Unemployment 
Relief Service and acts as a special division of the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare, is in charge of unemployment cases. The 
five private agencies supported by private funds or voluntary con- 
tributions include the United Charities, Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, Catholic Charities (including the St. Vincent de Paul Society), 
Salvation Army, and American Red Cross. The two agencies sup- 
ported by public taxation, as has been said, are the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare (Family and Veterans’ divisions), and the 
Mothers’ Pension Department of the Juvenile Court. Statistics for 
each of the groups will be presented in the tables which follow. 

Under the present organization (April, 1932) the state relief fund 
appropriated by the last session of the Illinois Legislature has 
changed the division of work between public and private agencies. 
It seems important, however, to review the work carried on in these 
first years of depression in order to understand the vast demands 
made upon all the relief agencies, public and private, during these 
years. 

During the year 1929 there was only slight warning of the exces- 
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sive load to come. Public relief expenditures were still greatly in 
excess of the expenditures of private relief agencies. Table I presents 
the expenditures for each of the four years. 

This table shows that public and private agency expenditures in- 
creased very slightly in 1929 as compared with the normal year 
1928, but even as early as 1929, the United Charities, which is the 
leading family welfare agency of the city, found it necessary to in- 
crease expenditures by nearly 15 per cent (13.5). As the other relief 
agencies are much more specialized in their fields of service, changes 
in expenditures from year to year are often due to changes in policy 
or interagency relationship and are not so significant of general relief 
needs and trends. The Red Cross, for example, deals exclusively 
with services to veterans. 

Throughout the calendar year 1930, however, the effects of the 
depression became increasingly obvious in the increasing demands 
for relief; and the total figures for the year, presented in Table I, 
show an increase in total expenditures of public agencies of approxi- 
mately one-fourth and in the private agencies of slightly more than 
one-third. The increases, of course, varied from agency to agency. 
The expenditures of the United Charities alone in this year were 
actually increased 76 per cent. 

The great increase, however, came in the autumn of 1930. This is 
indicated in Table II, which shows the total sums expended monthly 
by the major public and private family welfare agencies in Chicago 
during 1930. ; 

Several interesting points appear in Table II. First, there was 
very little in the way of seasonal improvement in the relief situation 
through the spring and summer; second, there was the great demand 
for help in the last three months of the year; and third, there was a 
slight decrease in the proportion of the total expenditures of the 
public agencies at the end of the year. The public agencies were 
still spending monthly more than the private agencies, but the per- 
centage of the total had fallen from 62.1 per cent at the beginning 
of the year to 57.2 per cent in the month of December—a decline 
which continued through the next year (see Table IV). 

But the great increase in relief expenditures came in 1931. The 
totals for this year, again referring to Table I, increased 245 per cent 
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for all agencies (public and private), 105 per cent for the public agen- 
cies alone, and 461 per cent for the private charities alone. 

A more detailed account of the way in which these vast sums be- 
came available is shown briefly in the following pages. At the outset, 


TABLE II 


MonTHLY EXPENDITURES OF THE MAJOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
RELIEF AGENCIES IN CHICAGO, 1930 











F Five Major 

Month Total Public Agencies |Per Cent of Total] Private Relief 

Agencies 

GS) a eee ers $3,591,424* | $2,180,244 60.7 $1,411, 180* 
| C5 a ce 274,827 170,781 62.1 104,046 
Pebruary.........:.... 267, 282 171,750 64.3 95,532 
LLCS i ee 280,436 177,110 63.2 103,326 
PEE, op varecsss ep RE 255,877 164,096 64.1 91,781 
NORIO Ba orc e ee st wee ¥ sae 250,115 149,930 59.9 100,185 
MPON OS opis eee Sasha oe 236,678 146,843 62.0 89,835 
| 245,520 146 , 343 59.0 99,177 
OEE 3.07. 3 fai nce nee 244,554 154,961 63.4 89,593 
September............ 257,091 167,195 64.9 90,496 
Og) 301 , 884 190,315 63.4 III,569 
November............ 369,001 237,253 64.3 131,748 
December............. 530,620 303 ,667 57-2 226,953 

















* Includes $76,939 spent in relief by the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 


however, it is important to note in Table III that the private agency 
group had, for the first time, a greater proportion of the total expen- 
diture than did the public agencies, due to the fact that agencies of 
the private group were able to organize more quickly for the neces- 
sary expansion of services and to the fact that the funds raised by 
the Governor’s Commission and the Joint Emergency Relief Fund 
went to the private agencies. Table III also shows that the propor- 
tion of the total amount spent by the private agencies for relief has 
been increasing since 1928, while the proportion of the total spent 
by the public agencies has been decreasing, until in 1931 the propor- 
tions between public and private were exactly the reverse of 1928. 

In 1930, in addition to the usual programs carried on by the es- 
tablished and well-recognized service agencies that have been enu- 
merated above, additional funds were made available for relief by a 
commission appointed by the Governor for the unemployment 
emergency in Chicago and Cook County. However, it should at 
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once be pointed out that, although this commission was appointed 
by the Governor, no public funds of any kind were placed at its 
disposal. All funds were raised by public appeal on a voluntary 
basis, and the commission functioned exclusively through the es- 
tablished private agencies. 


TABLE III 


Per CENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FAMILY RELIEF BY AGENCY 
IN 1928, 1929, 1930, AND 1931 














Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 
AGENCY 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
RNIN So ies cine ne chek ees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PUNO 86 iss. oho 63.9 62.6 60.7 36.1 
Cook County Bureau of 

Public Welfare:....... 24.9 24.5 32.7 26.7 

Family division........ 15.1 rr7 18.5 20.4 

Aid to ex-service men. . 1.8 1.6 2:2 2.5 

Blind pensiéns......... 8.0 11.2 II.0 3.8 
Mothers’ pensions....... 39.0 38.1 28.0 9.4 

PRAUV BUCS sos ok ns sos ate wie 36.1 37-4 39-3 63.9 
American Red Cross..... | 1.2 1.1 8 
Catholic Charities*...... 13.0 12.3 12.1 14.1 
Jewish Social Service Bu- 

(ERS eerie re 9.5 9.6 8.6 4.2 
Salvation Army......... 32 3.8 3-1 34 
United Charities......... 9-7 10.5 14.4 33-9 
Joint Emergency Relief 

oO I [PNR (paneer eet erane gem eres 7.4 

















* Includes amount spent for family relief by the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

7 Joint Emergency Relief Staticns open only October, November, December, 1931. 

It should also be explained that the Governor’s Commission as 
originally appointed was only a part of the General Commission that 
was finally organized. Throughout the winter of 1929-30, long be- 
fore the appointment of the Governor’s Commission, a special com- 
mittee of the Council of Social Agencies was giving diligent consider- 
ation to the increasing problems connected with the unemployment 
situation in Chicago.’ This committee, concerned primarily with 

*The valuable material in the report of budget and relief committees made by 
Mr. Frank D. Loomis, Secretary of the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment and 
Relief, to the Commission for the six months’ period, October 1, 1930, to March 31, 
1931, was consulted in the preparation of this article. See Report of Budget and Relief 


Committees of Governor's Commission on Unemployment and Relief for Six Months’ Pe- 
riod, October 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931. 
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ways of preventing unemployment, was later obliged to give its 
attention almost exclusively to measures for the relief of the un- 
employed. The committee appealed to the Association of Commerce 
for co-operation in the organization of a general citizens’ commis- 
sion, with the result that a commission of twenty-five persons was 
recommended and appointed. Six of the members of the commission 
were appointed by the Association of Commerce, six by the Council 
of Social Agencies; two were appointed to represent the Mayor; 
nine were at large; and two were honorary. The organization of 
this commission was completed a short time before the Governor’s 
Commission was named. Upon joint recommendation of the two 
commissions they were consolidated, forming a single commission. 

The first undertaking of the Commission was the raising of a 
large special relief fund. Chicago has never been a Community- 
Chest City, and the new fund raised for emergency needs was not 
for the general support of the social agencies, many of which were 
beginning to feel the effects of the depression in the depletion of 
their funds, but to provide for the special emergency situation 
created by the increasing difficulties connected with unemployment. 
A total fund of five million dollars was finally raised before the end 
of February. 

Three major committees were appointed, of which the relief com- 
mittee was one. The committee decided to distribute relief solely 
through the established private relief agencies indorsed by the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. Only agencies experiencing unusual needs due 
to unemployment received relief funds raised by the Commission, 
and these funds were only for the purpose of meeting the need caused 
by the unemployment overload, i.e., the load in excess of the ordi- 
nary demands. 

For this emergency period special activities were also organized 
by the Commission and administered almost exclusively in co-opera- 
tion with the major relief agencies. Foremost of these was a special- 
work fund established through the United Charities in co-operation 
with the Illinois Free Employment Bureau in September, 1930. 
Various family-relief agencies working with the Commission were 
authorized by the work committee to recommend heads of families 
who were residents of Chicago, unemployed, and in need of relief, for 
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employment under the special-work fund. A special committee of 
the relief committee of the Commission had charge of this work. 
Of the total disbursement of $3,596,000 by the Commission for the 
period October 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931, $1,100,000 was spent by 
this special-work fund. 

Neighborhood centers and settlements, primarily not relief-giving 
agencies, felt the increasing needs of their families to such an extent 
that they asked the Commission for appropriations to meet the 
emergency needs. Special funds were apportioned to thirty-seven 
community centers with the stipulation that these funds were to be 
used only for emergency relief and for families living in the vicinity. 
Only temporary items such as food, fuel, or medicine were to be pur- 
chased. Cases requiring continuous relief were reported by the 
settlements to regular relief-giving agencies. 

As one object of the Commission was to prevent the miscellaneous 
collection of money for relief purposes, churches were asked not to 
organize new activities or to set up any relief stations for indiscrimi- 
nate relief of persons not known to them. They were to care as far as 
possible for their own members and for families closely associated 
with them. 

It is impossible to estimate either the amount of relief given by 
the churches or the fraternal organizations, miscellaneous organiza- 
tions, schools, day nurseries, churches, settlements, unions, clubs, 
local relief committees, and private individuals during 1930. In 
most cases there was not a great deal of cash given-——the donations 
consisting largely of supplies of food, which were distributed directly 
to the people of the neighborhood. 

It must be borne in mind, therefore, that although this statistical 
study of the work done by the recognized family-welfare agencies 
includes the major relief work done in the city, there was this addi- 
tional fringe of relief that has just been described. Reports from 
these sources were so fragmentary in some cases and so difficult to 
separate from total figures compiled for the six months period of the 
Governor’s Commission report (October 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931) 
that it was impossible to include them in the 1930 study. The relief 
figures reported by the family agencies include both the appropria- 
tions granted to them directly from the Commission for aid in the 
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emergency and also the special coal, milk, and clothing funds dis- 
tributed by them. 

In August, 1931, the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment 
Relief was reorganized, and a separate organization was set up for 
the purpose of dealing with the problem in Cook County. To meet 
the increasing exigency of the unemployment situation there was 
created as more or less of a subsidiary organization, an organization 
known as the Joint Emergency Relief Fund of Cook County, acting 


TABLE IV 


MontTHLY EXPENDITURES OF THE Major PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
RELIEF AGENCIES IN CHICAGO, 1931 











Private mg 
Month Total Public Agencies |Per Cent of Total i 

Commissions* 
ROCA So cass castes $12,409,077 | $4,484,589 36.1 $7,925,388 
JOMUREY si bos eee ues 663,786 354,068 53-3 309,718 
Pebruary... 2... 20.3. 738,405 375,085 50.9 362,720 
March 2 Reena arene ie 1,016, 269 390,152 38.4 626,117 
2311) ee eee errr 723,291 289,245 39.9 434,046 
NE og ose oa sect oY 692,828 270,411 39.0 422,417 
MRO 5.225558 elae cae 711,131 266, 308 37-4 444,823 
LO See eee ee 741,977 271,903 36.6 470,074 
PIR oe ces coe otie sk oer 793,913 296,915 37-4 496,998 
September............ 986,465 342,404 34.7 644,061 
October, ......2...55.. 1,125,342 354, 768 gi.5 770,574 
November............ 1,691,666 523,374 30.9 1,168,292 
December............. 2,524,904 749 5350 29.7 1,775,548 

















* Governor’s Commission; Joint Emergency Relief Fund. 


under the general auspices of the Commission, but incorporated 
separately and organized separately for that particular job. This 
organization raised and appropriated over $10,000,000 during the 
period October 1, 1931, to September 30, 1932. The bulk of this 
money went to the major private family-welfare agencies and the 
Joint Emergency Relief Stations. A small proportion, however, was 
expended by settlements, church houses, health agencies, shelters, 
children’s institutions, and minor agencies giving family relief. 

This study makes no attempt to include any of the relief distrib- 
uted through these agencies. It concerns itself only with the major 
public and private family-relief agencies. 
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The continually increasing relief needs and the way in which they 
were met are shown in Table IV, which shows the monthly expendi- 
tures of the major relief agencies through the year 1931. 

This table is interesting in various ways. First, it shows how 
little falling off there was in the relief burden with the approach of 





TABLE V 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF RELIEF PER RELIEF CASE GIVEN BY THE MAjor PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FAMILY WELFARE AGENCIES IN CHICAGO IN 
1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 











Agency 1928 1929 1930 1931 

Cook County Bureau of Pub- 

lic Welfare: 

Family division.......... $ 7.27 $ 7.95 $ 9.08 $ 8.57 

Aid to ex-Service men... . 8.45 8.89 10.13 9.54 
Mothers’ pensions......... 53-07 52.91 Ce ey es 51.93 
United Charities. .......... 23.32 27.97 21.80 25.95 
Jewish Social Service Bureau 45.43 48.89 45.51 42.81 
American Red Cross....... 10.71 19.35 19.77 23.03 

















TABLE VI 
AVERAGE MONTHLY NUMBER OF RELIEF CASES CARED FOR BY THE MAJOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FAMILY WELFARE AGENCIES IN CHICAGO 
IN 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 








Agency 1928 1929 1930 1931 





Cook County Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare: 


Family division.......... 4,658 3,432 6,096 23,450 
Aid to ex-service men... 473 417 950 2,509 
Mothers’ pensions......... 2,075 1,675 1,606 1,874 
United Charities........... 968 882 1,980 13,503 
Jewish Social Service Bureau 467 458 567 1,013 
American Red Cross....... 157 147 129 369 

















the usually active summer period. Second, it shows that the public 
funds were not enabled to expand as promptly as private agencies 
to meet the need. Third, the effect of the great drive for funds is 
shown in the greatly increased expenditures during the fall months. 

Tables V and VI are included to show the unprecedented human 
load, due to an economic situation, which fell upon the family- 
welfare agencies in 1930 and 1931, and to point out the standard of ‘ 
relief which they were able to maintain despite the terrific burden of 
this excessive load. The United Charities alone, in 1931, carried, on 
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an average, six times more relief cases per month than in 1930, and 
i. thirteen times more than during the normal year 1928, and had an 
average of $25.95 per relief case in comparison with $22.32 in 1928, 
and $27.77 in 1929. From 1928 to 1930, inclusive, the proportion of 
homeless men, who, as a rule, receive a lower amount of relief per 
case, was higher than in 1931 in this agency. The Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, which carried a 78.6 per cent increase in monthly 
relief case load in 1931, over 1930, carried an average per relief case 
of $42.81. The average monthly relief cases of the Family Division 
= of the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare rose from 6,096 in 
1930 to 23,450 in 1931 and yet the average per relief case in 1931 
was higher than in normal years. 

No attempt is made here to discuss the adequacy of the relief 
given by these agencies. Depleted resources of families, which call 
for a more liberal relief policy to maintain a decent standard of 
living, is another question. These tables purport merely to point 

_ out a few of the human reasons back of the financial figures in 
Table I. 

No attempt has been made in this article to discuss relief policies 
in the past or to formulate new policies for the future. Nothing has 
been written of the effect that case loads of from two hundred to 

- four hundred cases are having on the professional case workers of 
— relief organizations. The long-time consequences of families living 
on an average of from twenty-five to thirty dollars a month will 
appear in hospital and clinic statistics *n later years. Such studies 
do not come within the province of this article. It has, however, 
been suggested that, at the present time (April, 1932), when tax- 
payers’ funds have become necessary to carry the load of approxi- 
® mately 107,558 families now relying on public and private relief 
Cc agencies for sustenance, the actual relief expenditures of the major 
S relief agencies over the period 1928-31 be published as a part of the 
is fiscal cost of this period, and that attention be called to the stagger- 
. ing load which the private agencies, supported by private funds, 
n have borne during this period of distress. 
» j CLORINNE McCuLLocH BRANDENBURG 
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A GREAT PUBLIC SERVANT, JULIA C. LATHROP 


Y EARLIEST impressions of Hull-House include Julia 
Lathrop. Though she did not come to live in the settle- 


ment the very first year, her sympathetic understanding 
of its purposes and her co-operating spirit in all its activities sur- 
rounded it from the very first and became a part of its foundation. 
I had known her before I came to Chicago, for with all the other 
girls at Rockford Seminary I had greatly admired this brilliant 
young woman who came from a real woman’s college, carrying her 
honors with such a quick wit and disarming charm as fairly to put to 
rout our heavy ideas of “higher education for women.” It was 
during the years of panic in the early nineties that I first saw re- 
vealed Julia Lathrop’s profound sense of human pity for her helpless 
fellow-men, her responsibility for basic human needs which afforded 
so much of the driving power back of her splendid abilities. In our 
first impact with dire poverty—with working people who suddenly 
find themselves without work and who consume first their savings 
and then their credit, with the poor who are always on the edge 
of pauperism and suddenly find themselves pushed into the black 
abyss—we learned during the dreadful winter following the World’s 
Fair that when all else fails and private funds are exhausted, the 
county is under legal obligation to care for the poor. Julia Lathrop 
long before spring became a visitor for Cook County in a large dis- 
trict adjacent to Hull-House. Day by day she climbed rickety stairs 
and visited damp basements—for tenement-house regulations at 
that moment were practically nonexistent—seeing those who had 
applied to the county for relief. A few years later, when she was 
appointed a member of the State Board of Charities she visited 
every county poorhouse in the state, traveling from Galena to 
Cairo. She finally took all the insane out of the poorhouses, al- 
though it meant infinite labor and the building of new state hospi- 
tals for them, and amazing complications in the case of Cook 
County. 
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She was inevitably dissatisfied with the limited intelligence of 
many of the attendants for the insane in the state hospitals, most of 
whom were, of course, political appointees, and she began a long 
struggle, continued throughout her life, to secure for such attend- 
ants some degree of training and the beginning of professional stand- 
ards. Her help was eagerly welcomed by young alienists in the state 
institutions who were often working under great difficulties. This de- 
termination to secure better treatment for the insane led her to ar- 
range classes for institution attendants at the new Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy, founded by Dr. Graham Taylor, in which 
she had so large a part and where she saw the beginnings of occupa- 
tional therapy. She had an absorbing interest in the organization of 
the Mental Hygiene Society and in the establishment of the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital connected with the Cook County Hospital. We were 
together in Europe one summer where her absorbing interest took 
her to see the care of epileptics at Westphalia, of the insane colonized 
in villages in Belgium, and other experiments in the art of healing 
the torn mind. This same interest led her to active participation in 
the establishment of the first psychopathic clinic ever connected 
with a court—the Juvenile Court of Cook County, which was not 
only the beginning of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research but 
of those clinics which have gradually extended to many courts for 
juveniles and to a few dealing with adults. In all this she responded 
to proved social needs, as she had earlier when with Mrs. Lucy 
Flower and others she had first advocated the juvenile court itself 
and was the earliest chairman of the volunteer committee which 
guaranteed the pay of the probation officers, the services of the de- 
tention home and other adjuncts of the juvenile court for which the 
enabling act had provided no appropriation. 

All such experiences dealing with the helpless, with the dependent 
and delinquent child, with those handicapped in mind and body, 
furnished a wonderful preparation for the United States Children’s 
Bureau, to which President Taft appointed her first chief in 1912. 

The infant mortality studies, undertaken by the Bureau from the 
start, clearly indicated the relationship between low income and high 
infant death-rate, and led her to the proposal of a statesman-like 
plan for federal aid in the protection of maternity and infancy. 
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She inaugurated a type of survey founded upon the possibility of the 
application of the findings to the use of simple and often ignorant 
people. To achieve this she secured the help of many American 
women and their warm-hearted co-operation in the work of the 
Children’s Bureau. The well-established American doctrine that 
each child is entitled to an even chance—of equality and opportu- 
nity—took on a new meaning through the foundation and brilliant 
administration of the Children’s Bureau. She was reappointed to 
her position as chief by President Wilson. Some of you remember 
the story told of the exasperated senator who said to him, “Do we 
understand, Mr. President, it is your policy to retain Republicans 
and to let good Democrats starve?’”—and the President’s reply: 
“You may understand, Mr. Senator, that it is my policy to retain 
Miss Lathrop.” 

She asked me to go with her when she made her official call at the 
White House. I saw President Wilson there at various times during 
his administrations, but never but this once when he exhibited any 
mood which might be described even remotely as hilarious, for as we 
arose to go, he said: “I will take care of the Democrats myself; 
I will send the Republicans straight to Miss Lathrop, and all the 
disgruntled Progressives I will refer to you!”’ I replied that would be 
easy for me because every Progressive knew we had planned great 
things for the Children’s Bureau and that, of course, it all depended 
upon Miss Lathrop. To which he responded: “The Democrats too 
are planning great things for the Children’s Bureau, and soon every 
Democrat will know that it all depends upon Miss Lathrop!” 

Certainly the Bureau became an established part of the federal 
government, growing and expanding throughout the ten years of 
Miss Lathrop’s administration although it had the difficult task of 
enforcing a federal child labor law which was later declared uncon- 
stitutional. Her able successor, Grace Abbott, was her assistant 
during the last strenuous years of her administration, and for ten 
years since has valiantly carried on the growing activities of the 
Bureau. 

It seemed most fitting that Miss Lathrop was appointed assessor 
of the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations in 1925. 
I recall that years before she had looked into the condition of oriental 
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children in her journey around the world, and later had seen some- 
thing of children’s conditions in the Caribbean and in South Ameri- 
ca; but she was much concerned in the repatriation of war children 
because of the survey she had made after the war of the untoward 
conditions of children in Europe in the so-called victorious countries 
and in the defeated ones. In Poland she received a great ovation and 
she was decorated with the Order of the White Lion in Czechoslova- 
kia. To thousands of discouraged mothers she represented the be- 
lief that there must at last be a return to normal nurture and care 
of children and the re-establishment of educational and recreational 
facilities. But what she always remembered—often in the middle of 
the night—was that in Poland every third child had been suffering 
from tuberculosis and that 333 per cent of little children, according 
to a survey in a given Polish area, were not able to walk until they 
were four years old; that in Czechoslovakia, in 1918, infant mortal- 
ity reached enormous proportions, so that two infants out of three 
succumbed, lack of food being the cause of the diseases from which 
they suffered. 

She was patient and accurate in her fact-finding, and only occa- 
sionally did she show a trace of the indignation which the abuse 
and neglect of children so easily arouses. I am reminded of an in- 
cident which occurred when we once crossed the Atlantic together 
on the “Graf Waldersee,” a huge boat carrying many immigrants. 
The black bread, which was given the immigrant passengers to eat 
with their coffee in the morning, with their stew at noon, and again 
with their coffee at night, had been stowed on the ship while it was 
still hot so that it was full of a green mold which made it certainly 
unpalatable and probably dangerous. A committee of desperate im- 
migrants who had complained in vain to lesser officials, finally made 
their way to the captain’s bridge, holding samples of the green 
bread in their hands, and the burly captain was so enraged by this 
indignity that he almost threw the panic-stricken petitioners off the 
bridge into the sea. At this point Miss Lathrop took up the matter, 
and, by that wonderful method of hers which people called diplo- 
macy but which was really a technique founded upon an understand- 
ing of human nature, within a very few hours secured the promise 
from the captain himself that fresh bread should be baked for the 
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immigrants every day. The steerage, of course, found out who was 
responsible for the new bread and it became embarrassing for Miss 
Lathrop to walk on the deck because she was so frequently pointed 
out by the immigrants below, and, when thoroughly identified, was 
greeted with a volley of polyglot cheers. 

Throughout her identification with the Illinois Charities, the Ju- 
venile Court of Cook County, and the Children’s Bureau, Miss 
Lathrop had learned to explore women’s organizations for that moral 
enthusiasm which she so often needed to back her official undertak- 
ings. It was natural that after her resignation from the Bureau and 
her return to her charming house in Rockford that she should iden- 
tify herself with the League of Women Voters. During two years 
when she acted as chairman of that organization for the state of 
Illinois it was a matter of great interest to her once more to visit the 
counties and to secure the aid of public-spirited women who were at 
last equipped with the vote. 

The last weeks of her life were filled with concern over the possible 
execution of a young criminal from Rockford who was still a minor in 
years and certainly in development. She possessed that horror over 
the deliberate taking of life on the part of the state which has over- 
shadowed some of the greatest minds in each generation during the 
last two centuries. 

Tolstoy on his seventieth birthday, when his friends all over the 
world wished to do him honor, suggested that they unite in securing 
the abolition of capital punishment as a tribute which would please 
him above all else. Cannot the many friends of Julia Lathrop give 
her the memorial of abolishing capital punishment, at least for 
minors in Illinois, as has already been done in many states? 

She possessed an unusual understanding of promising young peo- 
ple, with a great confidence in their ability to right the old wrongs 
of the world, each in his own way, but she also maintained a pro- 
found sense of identification with human frailty which was so basic 
with her that she never needed to say, “But for the grace of God, 
there go I!” since her attitude was so obvious. She was the most 
stimulating and great-hearted of friends. She gave her whole mind, 
the endless resources of her rich experience, to a given situation 
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which might be facing the settlement group to which she held her 
allegiance, for she attained the devotion of friendship itself for or- 
ganized groups and units of government which most people are able 
to extend only to individuals. She, therefore, possessed that power 
of insight into a social situation which affection alone can supply; 
and all her efforts for a better social adjustment were founded upon 
a knowledge of the inner life of those so sorely oppressed by unto- 


ward conditions. . 
JANE ADDAMS 


Hutt-HovuseE 
CHICAGO 








RECENT COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


A Child’s Right To Be ‘“‘Mothered”: Butler v. Butler, 134 Southern Re- 

porter (Alabama) 129 (April 23, 1931) 

In this case the court separated three children in a family by granting 
custody of one to the mother and of two to the father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Butler and their three children, aged nine, seven, and 
four, lived on a farm several miles from Florence with Mr. Butler’s un- 
married sisters. The sisters made life very unhappy for Mrs. Butler, 
without Mr. Butler’s interfering so as to improve the situation. Mrs. 
Butler often visited her aunt in Florence; and in March, 1930, when she 
was visiting there, Mr. Butler failed to go by for her on his way home, as 
was his custom. Mrs. Butler accepted the situation and chose to stay with 
her aunt, so that a voluntary separation on the part of both took place. 

The sisters were very devoted to the children and helped them with 
their studies. The older children and the sisters stayed in town during 
the school year. The moral surroundings in both homes were entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mrs. Butler finally, however, petitioned for the custody of the children, 
and the court gave her the little four-year-old daughter, but gave the 
nine-year-old boy and the seven-year-old girl to the father, and the mother 
appealed. 

The upper court, basing its decision on a consideration of.the children’s 
welfare, affirmed the decision of the lower court. The court believed that 
since Mrs. Butler was dependent to a great extent upon her aunt, she 
would not be able properly to care for all three children, but the youngest 
child should be given to her because ‘“‘mothering of a child is one of its 
rights,’ and “none but the real mother can meet this high duty in full 
measure.” 


Wards of the Juvenile Court Not Paupers: Bruner v. Jefferson County 
Fiscal Court, 40 South Western Reporter (2d) (Kentucky) 271 (June, 
16, 1931) 

The Fiscal Court of Jefferson County, Kentucky, appropriated $750 
for a Christmas party, at which there were to be distributed various 
articles such as clothing, food, and other necessaries of life to children 
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who were wards of the juvenile court or of other persons whom the officers 
had come to know in the course of their work. It was claimed when this 
plan was made that the expenditures were authorized by the poor law, 
which provided for the erection of almshouses, the maintenance of the 
poor. When the validity of the appropriation was questioned, the lower 
court upheld it; but on appeal the upper court reversed the decision. The 
wards of the court were no more to be counted among the poor who 
could be legitimately assisted from county funds than any individuals of 
limited means with whom the officers of the court came into contact. 


Constructive Adoption: Taylor v. Coberly, 38 South Western Reporter 

(2d) (Missouri) 1055 (March 31, 1931) 

The question in this case was whether or not a child who had not been 
adopted in accordance with the requirements of the adoption act of the 
state but who had taken the place of an adopted child in the lives of her 
foster parents could be decreed an adopted child by the court of equity 
and as such could inherit from her foster parents. 

After the death of his wife, John Miller gave his infant daughter, 
Zella, about five weeks old, to Mr. and Mrs. Walter Coberly. At first he 
wanted to pay them for her care, but they insisted that they wished to 
take her as their own and, as he was very poor, he finally agreed that she 
would be theirs and inherit from them and he never interfered with her 
afterward. The Coberlys had Zella registered all through school as Zella 
Coberly and spoke of her in very endearing terms as their daughter or 
adopted daughter. Zella was devoted to them and even after her marriage 
stayed with them a great deal. When Zella and her husband, Frank 
Taylor, moved from Missouri to Utah, the Coberlys followed her there 
and lived with her for some time. When Mrs. Coberly was dying in Lock 
Springs, Missouri, at her request Mr. Coberly sent for Zella, who came 
and cared for her mother until the end. At that time Mr. Coberly made 
a will which the doctor there heard read and which he signed as an at- 
testing witness in which everything was left to Zella during her lifetime 
and then to her children. Mr. Coberly continued to make his home with 
Zella, but at the time of his death was visiting a brother in Oklahoma and 
his will in some way disappeared. 

After his death, his brother and two sisters claimed his property, and 
Zella Taylor then filed a complaint alleging that she was in reality the 
adopted child and that the Coberlys had declared that she should inherit 
all their property at their deaths. 

The court held that since the proof was so convincing as to leave no 
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reasonable doubt that the girl had taken the place of an adopted child 
in the lives of the adopting parents, a court of equity could take jurisdic- 
tion and decree that she was an adopted child and as such could inherit 
from her foster parents. 


Duress and the Situation of the Unmarried Mother: Phelps v. Young 

et al., 299 Pacific Reporter (Oklahoma) 461 (May 26, 1931) 

In this case the attempt of a mother to recover her child given up 
under alleged duress was wrongly made by resorting to a habeas corpus 
proceeding. 

Frances Phelps made application for a writ of habeas corpus to obtain 
the custody of her child. The writ was denied in the district court, and 
she appealed. 

She contended that the judgment of adoption of the child by Mr. and 
Mrs. Young entered by the trial court was void because her consent had 
been forced from her against her will by her mother’s threatening not to 
allow her to see her child. Since her consent was given on the face of the 
record, and the decree by the district court apparently met the require- 
ments of the statute, the court would not allow the decree to be attacked 
collaterally and held that the question which the petitioner sought to 
raise could not be raised in a habeas corpus proceeding. Furthermore, the 
court declared that considering the best interests and welfare of the child, 
even though the court should have held the adoption proceedings void, 
it would not have been justified in reversing the original decision. 


Duress and the Situation of the Unmarried Mother: Lane v. Pippin, 158 

South Eastern Reporter (West Virginia) 673 (April 21, 1931) 

In this case the judge is called on, without the help of an adequate 
social investigation, to render a decision affecting the entire life of an 
infant. 

Audrey Lane, an unmarried school teacher, signed an agreement one 
day after her baby’s birth, giving the infant to Mr. and Mrs. Pippin for 
adoption. The child was adopted one month later. Three months after 
the adoption proceedings had been consummated, Miss Lane petitioned 
to have the order of adoption set aside on the ground that she had given 
the consent for adoption when she was incapable of exercising her reason 
and judgment in the matter and that the appellants were not fit and 
proper persons to rear the child, a fact not known to her when she gave 
her consent. Miss Lane received the decree, and Mr. and Mrs. Pippin 
appealed. 
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According to the testimony of the physician and nurses, who attended 
her when the child was born, Miss Lane was normal and understood what 
she was doing when she signed the agreement. Mrs. Pippin had been 
married twice before and divorced twice, but all evidence showed that 
both appellants were respectable members of the community and would 
be well able to care for the child. Miss Lane, on the other hand, would 
have to depend on her stepfather, a miner, until she was able to earn once 
more. 

In cases involving custody of children, the welfare of the child is the 
guide for the courts. In this case it seemed to the court that the adoption 
should not be revoked merely because the natural parent formerly con- 
senting to adoption subsequently changes her mind and that in the 
absence of fraud or evidence to the effect that the child’s best interests 
would be subserved by annulling the adoption proceedings the court 
should refuse to disturb the adoption award. The decision of the lower 
court was, therefore, reversed. 


A Charitable Gift To Help Young People Get an Education Valid: 
Goode’s Adm’r et al. v. Goode et al., 38 South Western Reporter (2d) 
(Kentucky) 691 (March 24, 1931) 

In this case there were questions raised as to the validity and inter- 
pretation of a will granting the income from the estate of the testator as 
a fund for educational and religious purposes. 

J. C. Goode left a will in which provision was made for payment of his 
debts and for his burial, and his household goods and effects were to go to 
his sister, Sallie Goode. The income from his estate was <o be used first 
to help young people from Casey, Pulaski, and McCreary counties in 
Kentucky to obtain an education by granting one person at a time from 
each county $200 a year for four years. The beneficiaries were to execute 
notes for $200 each of the four years, and when one-half of the note was 
paid, the note was to be canceled, but if the person executing the note 
should die, the note was to be filed away. The remaining income was to 
be given to the trustees of the church of which the testator was a member, 
to be used as the church pleased. 

Sallie Goode brought complaint against the administrators of the will, 
declaring the will to be invalid because the trust fund was not for chari- 
table purposes, since it was for the honor of the testator. It was alleged to 
be vague, indefinite, and uncertain as to beneficiaries and the use of the 
trust. It was further urged that the trust was invalid because a part of the 
income would be paid to the trustees of the church, not to the church, 
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to be used as they could see proper. It was pointed out that a church may 
not hold over 50 acres of ground, and under this will, as the property 
might be sold and reinvested, the church might eventually own more than 
50 acres. 

The court, ignoring these objections, held the trust as constituted by 
the testator valid. Uncertainty regarding beneficaries is a distinct feature 
of a purely charitable purpose. The fund did not go to the trustees as 
individuals but as trustees of the church. Since the testator did not own 
50 acres of land, it would be impossible that the church would ever own 
that amount. 


An Infant May Sue after Reaching Majority for Loss of Earning Capacity 
Affecting Adult Earning Ability: Rafus v. Daley, 154 Atlantic Reporter 
(Vermont) 695 (May 5, 1931) 

Mr. Daley ran his car into a car in which fifteen-year-old Luella Rafus 
was riding. After she had become eighteen she brought action against Mr. 
Daley to recover damages for claimed personal injuries and for a resulting 
decrease in her earning capacity from the time she reached her majority 
at eighteen years. The court excluded evidence showing what her earning 
capacity at eighteen would have been if she had not been injured. The 
county court rendered a verdict for nominal damages only in her favor, 
and she appealed. 

The court found that the plaintiff attained her majority when she 
arrived at the age of eighteen years and was entitled to recover for any 
loss of time or decrease of earning capacity, after arriving at that age, 
which were proximately caused by the defendant’s negligence, and that 
the refusal to admit the evidence was an error. Against the plea of the 
plaintiff that the reversal should go only to the question of damages, the 
court reversed the decision of the lower court and ordered a new trial. 


Under the Minnesota Statute Providing for the Commitment of Feeble- 
minded Persons, the Person Committed Enjoys a Right To Appeal: 
State v. State Board of Control, 236 North Western Reporter (Minne- 
sota) 481 (May 8, 1931) 

In this case, the question concerns the right of a person, declared 
feeble-minded and committed to the custody of the State Board of Con- 
trol, to appeal from the order of commitment. 

Margaret Broberg was found to be feeble-minded and was committed 
by the probate court, December 5, 1930, to the custody of the State Board 
of Control. She appealed to the district court, which ordered her release 
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March g, 1931. When the order was ignored, she sued on a writ of habeas 
corpus in the district court, March 20, 1931, and the state board was 
ordered to release her and appealed. 

The original act regulating the commitment of feeble-minded persons 
had included no provision for an appeal from the order of the probate 
court (General Statutes, 1923, sec. 8960). The legislature had, however, 
amended the act and granted the right of appeal to the person committed, 
or his attorney, or spouse, or relative in his behalf, or the State Board of 
Control (Laws, 1927, chap. 231 amending sec. 8960). Therefore the dis- 
trict court had jurisdiction to consider the appeal from the order of the 
probate court, and the state board was bound by the decision of the 
district court. 


The Father of an Unborn Child Held Liable under a Non-support Statute 
for Failure To Provide Support for the Child: People v. Yates, 298 
Pacific Reporter (California) 961 (April 24, 1931) 

In this case a father had been found guilty of failing to furnish nec- 
essary food, clothing, shelter, and medical attendance for his unborn child 
and was placed on probation. He appealed from the order refusing him a 
new trial and also from the order denying arrest of judgment. 

The court held that mere proof of the existence of an unborn child 
shows the necessity for food, clothing, and shelter which imposes upon 
the father statutory duty to provide them indirectly through the mother, 
and also declared that the municipal court’s order denying the motion for 
arrest of judgment was not appealable. The municipal court’s order 
denying motion of new trial was held appealable but was denied in this 
case. 


The Settlement of a Person Inducted into the Military Forces of the 
United States the Place of Residence at the Time of Enlistment: City 
of Marlborough v. City of Lynn, Same v. City of Boston, 176 North 
Eastern Reporter (Massachusetts) 214 (May 27, 1931) 

In this case, the question related to the settlement of a person in- 
ducted into the military forces of the United States. 

Ralph Halliwell had acquired settlement in Lynn but moved with his 
family to Marlborough in 1915. In February, 1917, he deserted his family 
and went to Boston, where he lived and obtained work. In July, 1917, he 
was arrested for non-support of his family and gave his address as Boston, 
and the records of the probation officer show that he resided at 222 West 
Springfield Street, Boston, until July 18, 1918. On June 5, 1917, he 
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registered with the draft board and answered a questionnaire January 4, 
1918, giving the same address both times. After receiving notice to report 
for service, he removed all his personal effects on July 18, 1918, to his 
brother’s home in Lynn and remained there until July 21, 1918. While at 
his brother’s home he did not arrange with his brother, or any member of 
his brother’s family, to establish a residence there, and upon departing 
did not leave at his brother’s home any personal or other effects. He was 
inducted into service July 22, 1918, and gave his address as that of his 
brother’s home in Lynn. After his discharge from the service in Novem- 
ber, 1918, he lived with his brother for two weeks, and since that time his 
whereabouts had been unknown. In the meantime his family was being 
supported by the city of Marlborough which brought actions, one against 
the city of Lynn and the other against the city of Boston, to recover the 
amount expended for the support of the family. 

The trial judge stated in his report: ‘In each case I infer from the 
facts agreed that Halliwell actually resided and was domiciled in Boston 
on July 18, 1918, and there is nothing in the agreed facts in either case 
which satisfies me or from which I feel I ought to infer as a fact that, in 
the four days between July 18 when Halliwell left Boston and July 22 
when he was inducted into the service of the United States, he changed his 
residence or domicile to any other place. I therefore infer in each case that 
Halliwell’s actual residence and domicile remained in Boston on July 22.” 

The court considered the amendment to the state laws (Statutes, 1922, 
chap. 177), which stated that any persons inducted into military service 
for the United States should be considered as having acquired settlement 
in the place where he actually resided at the time of his induction. It was 
held, therefore, that the city of Boston and not the city of Lynn was 
liable. 


Under the Poor Law of Washington That a Father Shall Be Made To 
Contribute to the Support of an Adult Son, the Father Must Be Proved 
Able To Contribute and the Son Must Be Proved To Be in Need: 
Moss v. Moss, 1 Pacific Reporter (2d) (Washington) 916 (July 16, 
1931) 

This was an action brought by Mrs. Moss against Mr. Moss, from 
whom she had been divorced since 1924, for contribution toward the sup- 
port of their son Walter, who when he was twenty-seven years old had 
been so injured in an industrial accident that both legs had to be ampu- 
tated and he became a helpless cripple unable to support himself. He had 
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been married and after his accident had divorced his wife and come to 
live with his mother. He received a monthly allowance of $21.12 under 
the Workman’s Compensation Law, and the mother had contributed 
toward his support. He had made over to her a piece of property worth 
$3,500 in consideration of her aid to him. The father had given the son 
a wheel chair costing about $150, had paid $100 toward the expense of 
obtaining his compensation, and had bought from him a lot for $450. 
The lower court found that $15.00 a month for three years prior to the 
beginning of the action and $20.00 a month from then on was a proper 
amount for the father to contribute. The upper court held, however, 
that there had been neither a finding that the son was a poor person 
under the pauper law, nor that the father was able to pay, and as both 
were essential to the action, it could only fail. 


That Sons May Be Forced To Contribute to the Support of Their Father, 
They Must Be Shown To Be Earning Enough: Glassman et al. v. 
Essex County Juvenile Court et al., 154 Atlantic Reporter (New Jersey) 
722 (May 5, 1931) 

In this case the main question was the nature of the proof necessary 
to force sons to contribute to the support of their father under the require- 
ments of the poor law. 

Joseph Glassman, an epileptic, was divorced by his wife, May 18, 1929, 
and was ordered to pay $10 a week alimony. The final decree was signed 
September 14, and on September 23 Mr. Glassman made complaint 
against his three sons under the poor law, claiming that he was ill and 
unable to work. Before the hearing of this case, action was brought 
against him for contempt of court for not paying the alimony, but the 
contempt application was denied for a “good cause.”’ On January 4, 1930, 
the juvenile court ordered the sons to pay the father $10 a week, which 
they did until March, when they ceased making payment. When a com- 
plaint of contempt was brought against them, they asked for a writ of 
certiorari. 

The sons claimed that no one except the overseer of the poor could 
make complaint under the poor law, that there was not sufficient evidence 
to show that the father was dependent, that the defendants had not had 
their ‘day in court,” that they had been considered privies to the chan- 
cery decree awarding alimony, and that the decree considered neither 
the financial circumstances of the father and his ability to support him- 
self nor the earning capacity of the sons. 
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The court rejected all the other pleas except the last and ordered the 
judgment on the brothers to be set aside because of the lack of legal 
evidence of the amounts that the three sons were earning at the time of 
the hearing. 


Jurisdiction in Adoption Proceedings under the Missouri Act: Child- 
Saving Institute v. Knobel et al., 37 South Western Reporter (2d) 
(Missouri) 920 (April 7, 1931) 

In this case the main question was whether or not the Court of Ap- 
peals had jurisdiction in habeas corpus proceedings to determine the 
custody of a child. 

Mr. Gus Pollard by written agreement had given the Child-Saving 
Institute in Omaha the custody of his two children, Alice Louise and 
Albert, with the request that, if possible, the children be placed together. 
Mr. and Mrs. Knobel from Missouri visited the institution and took the 
two children on trial, with the understanding that they were to be kept 
together and if they were returned, the institution was to be given thirty 
days’ notice. The applicants returned Albert without notice and refused 
to return Alice Louise. Later, they adopted her without obtaining the 
consent of the institution or sending any notice of the proceedings. The 
institution found a home that would take both children and then took 
out a writ of habeas corpus for the custody of Alice Louise. The Court of 
Appeals transferred the case to the Supreme Court because of the lack of 
jurisdiction. The Supreme Court held that the Court of Appeals had 
jurisdiction to hear the case by constitutional authority and by decisions 
of another Court of Appeals, but since the case had been transferred, the 
court would hear the case. The court decided that the written relinquish- 
ment by the father to the institution of all claims to the children gave the 
institution legal custody of them. A decree of adoption rendered without 
written consent of or notice to the legal custodian of the child was binding 
on the foster parents but was not binding on the legal custodian who had 
received no notice, and therefore the custody of the child was restored to 
the Child-Saving Institute. 


The Child’s Interest Prevails against the Parental Right: Duckworth v. 
Thompson et ux., 37 South Western Reporter (2d) (Texas) 731 
(April 1, 1931) 

In this case a father brought habeas corpus proceedings to obtain the 
custody of his eight-year-old son, who had been cared for since birth by 
the child’s maternal aunt. 
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Mr. Duckworth’s wife died in childbirth, and Mr. Duckworth gave his 
son, L. D. Duckworth, to Mrs. Thompson, who took extremely good care 
of him. Later, Mr. Duckworth married Mr. Thompson’s sister, and the 
two families were on the friendliest of terms until the Thompsons reg- 
istered the boy in the census under their own name. Mr. Duckworth then 
demanded the custody of the child; and when the Thompsons refused, 
he brought habeas corpus proceedings to obtain the custody of the child. 
The court gave the boy to the Thompsons, and Mr. Duckworth appealed. 

Both homes were good and offered equal advantages for the care of 
“L. D.” The aunt was very devoted to him, and he wished to remain 
with her. He was shy and retiring, and it was declared by the defendants 
that it would not be well for the child to be separated from the woman 
who had been a mother to him. Mr. Thompson and his wife said they 
bore no ill will due to the suit and would be glad to have Mr. Duckworth 
continue to visit “L. D.” in their home. 

The court held that while the father is the child’s natural guardian and 
is entitled to the child’s custody unless it is proved that the child’s inter- 
ests demand that the parent be deprived of the custody, in this case the 
child’s future welfare demanded that he should not be separated from 
his aunt. The father, in asking for his custody, was asking for the destruc- 
tion of a relationship created by his own voluntary act. Therefore, the 
court granted Mrs. Thompson the custody of the child. 


An Alleged Contract by Married Woman Not To Sue in Bastardy without 
Consideration: Smith v. Wagers’ Administrators, 38 South Western 
Reporter (2d) (Kentucky) 685 (March 3, 1931) 


In this case Allie Smith, declaring that she was the illegitimate child of 
Oliver Wagers and that Oliver Wagers had promised that she would 
share in his estate if her mother, Mrs. Andy Grubb, would not institute 
bastardy proceedings against him, made claim, asserting her right to 
share in his estate. 

The court held that a father’s mere promise to the mother of his il- 
legitimate child to provide for the child out of his estate is unenforceable 
unless the mother has agreed to permit the child to live with the father 
or unless the promise was made after the mother’s agreement not to 
institute bastardy proceedings. Bastardy proceedings may not be 
brought, however, by a woman unless she is single when the child is be- 
gotten. Since the mother in this case was married, she could not have 
carried out her threat to bring bastardy proceedings and so this promise 
was without consideration and unenforceable. 
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The Father Can Sue for the Seduction of His Infant Daughter Although 
She Was To Have Received Her Own Wages: Cashen v. Riney, 40 
South Western Reporter (2d) (Kentucky) 339 (June 19, 1931) 

In this case, which is said to present a novel question, the plaintiff, 
R. P. Cashen, brings an action in damages against the defendants, Mr. 
and Mrs. Riney, for breach of contract and resulting damage. Isabelle 
Cashen, the fourteen-year-old daughter of the plaintiff, had been given by 
her parents into the custody of defendants under an agreement that she 
should work for them at an agreed wage, should go to school, and that 
they would protect her and prevent her from associating with boys and 
young men and keep her from evil and immoral associates. This they 
failed to do but had allowed their own son to have intimate relations with 
her so that she was seduced and became the mother of a child born out 
of wedlock. The defendants demurred, claiming that no cause of action 
was stated, and the demurrer was sustained by the lower court. This rul- 
ing, however, the upper court reversed on the ground that the father was 
under certain duties which he could delegate to another; that the father 
had a right to the child’s services and earnings until she was twenty-one. 
The contract to place the child in the care of another and to receive her 
wages was not contrary to public policy if it was not prejudicial to the 
child. The foster parents had failed in the performance of their obligation 
and a good cause of action was therefore stated. 
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THE RED CROSS AND THE GREAT DROUGHT 


HE Red Cross Report! of the raising and expenditure of drought 

funds during the autumn of 1930 and the winter of 1931 is writ- 
ten primarily for members of the Board of Directors and the general 
public rather than for experts in relief administration. The latter are 
familiar with the policies and generally high standards of Red Cross dis- 
aster relief. As they read this report of national assistance for the vic- 
tims of the drought of 1930, “the greatest calamity of its kind in our coun- 
try’s history” (p. 27), they will have in mind the controversy that de- 
veloped in connection with the refusal of the Director of the Red Cross 
to accept federal funds to aid the drought sufferers and they will certainly 
think of the victims of the industrial depression—also the greatest of 
its kind in our country’s history—who have been in many sections of the 
country so inadequately cared for and for whom no national assistance has 
as yet been made available. 

Problems of relief-financing and relief administration have been so 
important during the past year and remain so serious in 1932 that a re- 
view of the drought relief experience of last year should be studied for its 
bearing upon our present situation. In January, 1931, as in January of 
this year, Congress was debating the question of federal relief. Last year 
early in January there was a riot in the town of England, Arkansas, and 
Congress had before it a bill appropriating $25,000,000 in relief. In the 
words of one of the congressional documents on this subject: 

Word came up to Washington and went all over the country, through the 
Associated Press and other agencies that people were starving in Arkansas and 
that 500 people came into the town of England for the purpose of demanding 
food and created a riot there because of the fact that they were not getting food.? 


The proposal under consideration was an appropriation of $25,000,000 


to be immediately available, and to be expended by the American National 
Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical aid, and other 
* Relief Work in the Drought of 1930-31. Official Report of the Operations of the 
American Red Cross, Covering Activities from August, 1930, to End of Fiscal Year, 
June 30, 1931. Washington, D.C., 1931. Pp. 109. (A.R.C. gor, October, 1931.) 
2 See Senate Amendments to the Interior Department A ppropriation Bill for 1932 (H.R. 
14675). Hearings, reviewed in this Review, March, 1931, p. 163. 
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essentials to afford adequate relief in the present national emergency to persons 
otherwise unable to procure the same.! 


In part, the bitterness of the controversy was due to the unfortunate 
quasi-public character of the Red Cross organization. The president of 
the United States is ex officio its president. His political policies, if they 
involve the question of relief, must therefore become the policies of the 
organization or he must remain president of an organization of whose 
policies he disapproves. One of the most important political questions be- 
fore Congress has been the question of federal grants for relief. That the 
policy of this great national organization appeared to be determined by 
political considerations was certain to cause widespread criticism. 

Moreover, there were many who expressed regret that the Red Cross 
did not put its refusal of the funds offered by Congress on the broad gen- 
eral grounds on which it was clearly justified, namely, that to insure re- 
sponsible control, public funds must be administered by public agencies 
and private funds by private agencies. 

Social workers who know how much the poor do for each other will 
recognize the meaninglessness of the words of the president in describing 
assistance by the National Red Cross as neighborly aid. For the National 
Red Cross is larger in the number of its staff and its annual expenditures 
than most government bureaus; and while it utilizes its local chapters 
where such exist, those who administer the work of these chapters may be 
imported from other areas; and it supervises closely the administration 
of disaster relief. It determines how much will be locally expended and 
for what general purposes—home relief, school lunches, medical aid, seeds 
for gardens, food for cattle, etc. A reading of this report shows more cen- 
tral—more ‘“‘bureaucratic’”—control, if that offensive term has any mean- 
ing, over the local expenditure of the Red Cross nationally raised fund 
than the La Follette-Costigan bill? contemplated in the expenditure of 
federal funds for unemployment relief. 

At the time the campaign for drought relief funds was conducted, it 
was generally held that the refusal of the Red Cross to accept federal 
funds alienated many former supporters of the organization. On this 
point the report says (p. 29), “‘At no time since the World War has the 
great mass of the American people of every section so fully signified their 
confidence in the Red Cross as during the drought relief fund campaign.” 
However, the chart given (p. 35) sets out the following facts about the 
goals set and amounts received in recent campaigns: For the Japanese 


t Tbid., p. 102. 2 See this Review, March, 1932, p. 174. 
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earthquake, the goal, $5,000,000, was passed in less than ten days and 
twice the amount asked for was received in the course of the campaign. 
For Mississippi flood relief, the goal ($10,000,000) was reached in less 
than twenty days and was oversubscribed by more than $7,000,000. For 
the West Indies hurricane, the goal ($5,000,000) was reached in a little 
over twenty days and was oversubscribed nearly a million dollars. For 
the 1930-31 drought relief, the goal was the same as for the flood reliefi— 
$10,000,000. It required not twenty days but more than sixty to reach 
the goal and instead of being oversubscribed by some $7,000,000 as in 
1927 or doubled as in the case of the Japanese relief in 1923, the amount 
requested for drought sufferers was oversubscribed less than $600,000, 
and the National Red Cross was compelled to draw $5,000,000 (p. 85) 
from its reserves to carry the relief for the drought sufferers until the 
spring of 1931. 

Is the explanation, then, that public concern over the drought sufferers 
was less although some thousand counties in twenty-three states were in 
the drought area? There were some special difficulties. The report says 
(p. 29) that “because many donors had to reduce materially the amounts 
they would have given in normal times, a tremendous increase in the 
number of small donations was needed in compensation.” Evidence that 
this increase was secured is not complete. The report says “it may safely 
be estimated that there were more individual contributors to the drought 
fund than to any other Red Cross fund since the dramatic days of the 
World War.” At any rate, as the report shows, no means which it was 
thought might lead to contributions by donors small or large was neg- 
lected, although it is made clear that the latter were not to be expected to 
make large gifts in view of the industrial depression (p. 29). But the small 
donors were to be relied upon however great their own necessities. ‘‘Busi- 
ness organizations,”’ we are told, ‘“‘sent generous checks, representing con- 
tributions voluntarily made by men who were themselves working only 
on part time” (p. 34). The Red Cross report speaks of this in pride rather 
than sorrow, although such contributions were in many cases robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

The largest amounts were expended in Arkansas and Kentucky where 
the suffering from the drought was greatest. As in federal aid, these states 
received much more than they contributed. In Kentucky, where in round 
numbers $1,490,000 was expended by the Red Cross, its 133 chapters 
raised during the drive $100,000, while in Arkansas $3,140,000 was ex- 
pended and $91,000 was contributed by the 76 chapters of that state 
(pp. 85-86). On the other hand, in Pennsylvania, one of the drought 
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states in which the need was less, $10,000, again in round numbers, was 
expended, and more than a million dollars contributed by 106 Pennsyl- 
vania chapters. 

As to the policy of the Red Cross with regard to assistance for the un- 
employed, the report restates the limitation of its relief program to calam- 
ities that may be classed as “acts of God.” While one high ecclesiastical 
authority has characterized the world-wide depression as an act of God, 
it would not be placed in that category by judicial precedents in the 
United States. 

Social workers recognize that this limitation of its field by the Red 
Cross, which antedated this emergency, has been a matter of expediency 
rather than principle. The drought was confined largely to the southern 
states, and it was to be expected that nature would provide relief for the 
farmers in the early spring. But suffering among the farmers was, it had 
been pointed out, less serious in some of the counties aided than the 
suffering among the unemployed miners, and there were in the country as 
a whole more unemployed industrial workers needing relief than the 614,- 
ooo families who received some type of relief from National Red Cross 
funds during the winter of 1930-31 (p. 49). The need for national as- 
sistance in planning and securing relief for industrial workers was, there- 
fore, greater than for the relief of the farmers, pitiful as their plight was. 
It is because “disasters” are temporary in character and are less expensive 
to relieve that it has been possible for the Red Cross to assume full re- 
sponsibility for their relief. Although the general public may expect the 
impossible, social workers will probably approve of this limitation by the 
Red Cross of its field to what it can do adequately. The ambitious peace- 
time program that was adopted by the Red Cross, at the close of the war 
had to be abandoned as altogether beyond its probable future resources. 

While appreciating Red Cross services to the drought and other dis- 
aster victims, social workers regret the inclusion in this report (p. 83) of 
this quotation from President Hoover: “The very spirit that makes the 
Red Cross possible assures it a probity and devotion in service which no 
government can ever attain.” Social workers employed by the Red Cross 
know that the best of them exemplify no greater devotion in service than 
do the best of our public relief workers. Moreover, they know that be- 
littling our essential public services serves no useful purpose. Chest execu- 
tives are everywhere assisting in the developing of the public agencies and 
are encouraging public recognition of good work when done by a public 
as well as by a private agency. Our largest national private agency may 
well speak with candor and honesty about the limitations of its services as 
well as their extent and excellence. 
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JULIA LATHROP AND THE PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES 


ULIA C. LATHROP was for more than thirty-five years a national 
figure in the social welfare field.t Miss Addams has told us that very 
soon after she went to Hull-House Miss Lathrop undertook to visit the 
county wards. This was the beginning of what was to be a life-long inter- 
est in the state’s provision, or the taxpayer’s provision, for its most help- 
less citizens. In that American classic Twenty Years at Hull-House Miss 
Addams tells of the county commissioners who were at first fearful of 
the consequences of the giving of outdoor relief by such a visitor. The 
commissioners “predicted that a woman would be a perfect ‘coal chute’ 
for giving away county supplies, but they gradually came to depend upon 
her suggestion and advice.”” Here was a pioneer case work adventure in 
public social work before the word ‘‘case work” was ever heard and when 
the county service was in the hands of political appointees and the spoils 
system prevailed. To the end of her life Julia Lathrop believed almost 
devoutly in the importance of public social work and the reclaiming of the 
public services set up by the taxpayers to serve the poor; and she knew 
that the great mass of people, if they were to be reached at all, must be 
reached in this way. She always took a large view of any problem at the 
same time that she individualized the need of each humble client. These 
services must be so organized that the poor and helpless should really be 
served. 

When that now historic volume Hull-House Maps and Papers was pub- 
lished in 1895, Julia Lathrop wrote what is today an intensely interesting 
chapter on “The Cook County Charities.’”’ Her early insight into the 
great and still unsolved problem of the exigent need of divorcing politics 
and social welfare is clear and unmistakable. The new interest in public 
welfare administration makes it important to quote? these paragraphs 
from Miss Lathrop’s brilliant essay written thirty-seven years ago in the 
wake of another great business depression: 

The most spectacular proof of the poverty entailed upon Chicago by the 
general business depression of 1893, and locally by the inevitable human débris 
left by the World’s Fair, could be daily seen during all the severer months of the 
winter of 1893 and 1894. It was a solid, pressing crowd of hundreds of shabby 
men and shawled or hooded women, coming from all parts of a great city whose 
area is over one hundred and eighty-six square miles, standing hour after hour 

* See this Review, V (1931), 651, “Honoring Julia Lathrop,” for a photograph of Miss 
Lathrop taken when she was appointed Chief of the Children’s Bureau and a notice of 


the tribute paid her when the Illinois State Conference met in Rockford, her old home, 
last fall. 


2 Hull-House Maps and Papers (1895), pp. 158-61. 
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with market baskets high above their heads, held in check by policemen, poly- 
glot, but having the common language of their persistency, their weariness, their 
chill and hunger. This crowd stood daily, unsheltered from the weather, before 
130 South Clinton Street. Now and again a woman was crushed—in one in- 
stance it is reported was killed, and the ambulance was called to take her away. 
Once a case of smallpox was discovered, and a sign hung out, and the office 
closed for a day or two; but this did not frighten away the crowd outside. It 
only served to give the clerks inside a little chance to get their work up. When 
once the applicant penetrates the office, he is in the great dingy waiting-room of 
the Cook County Agency, from whence is dispensed outdoor relief. He furnishes 
his name and address, and is called upon later by a paid visitor, upon whose re- 
port the fuel and ration are allowed or refused. Or, if the application has been 
granted, the market basket discloses its raison d’ étre, and the allowance of food 
and one bar of hard soap is carried hence, the coal being sent later from the 
contractor..... 

There is a constant criticism of the county relief office from the recipient’s 
point of view. He says the coal is delivered slowly and in scant measure, that 
favoritism is shown by visitors, that burials are tardy and cruel; and the facts 
justify him. But any one acquainted with the daily work of this office must feel 
that the wonder is that the $100,000 allotted for its work is really as fairly 
divided as we find it. The methods of this office, with its records kept as each 
changing administration chooses, its doles subject to every sort of small political 
influence, and its failure to co-operate with private charities. are not such as 
science can approve. 

These institutions cost the county for running expenses alone, nearly $700,000 
annually, providing salaried positions for five hundred persons or more, and of 
course do in some degree meet the necessities of a great dependent population 
which is at present an unavoidable factor in our social problem. Yet such a 
state of irresponsibility as investigation now and again discloses must discourage 
us. We are impressed with the lack of system and classification among the 
beneficiaries of the infirmary and the county agency for outdoor relief. We are 
shocked by the crudeness of the management which huddles men, women, and 
children, the victims of misfortune and the relics of dissipation, the idle, the 
ineffective criminal, the penniless convalescent, under one roof and one dis- 
cipline..... 

Yet these measures, unfortunately, will be considered primarily only as fur- 
nishing certain “places’’ to be filled by political preferment. The comfort, the 
recovery, the lives, of all these thousands of dependent people, hang upon the 
knowledge, the kindliness, the honesty, and good faith of those hired to care 
for them. How are these people hired—in the open labor market, for fitness, by 
examination? Not even an Altrurian would waste words on such a question. 
These places are scheduled, with the salaries attached, and each commissioner 
disposes of his share of the patronage. Commissioners are not responsible for 
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this method; it is not unlawful, and it is convenient for them. They act from the 
pressure of public opinion translatable into votes, and modify their actions ac- 
cording to the strength of such pressure. How many persons in the city of 
Chicago whose incomes make them safe from the possibility of a personal inter- 
est in these places ever visit them, or perhaps know where they are? More, how 
many of them realize that their visits, their intelligent interest, are all that is 
necessary to make these institutions give really good service? There is no mal- 
administration so strong that it can persist in the face of public knowledge and 
attention. The public now has and will have exactly such institutions as it de- 
mands, managed exactly as its discrimination requires. It is as tiresome as that 
Carthage must be destroyed, but it as true, that the charities of Cook County 
will never properly perform their duties until politics are divorced from them. 


In 1893 Miss Lathrop began her great career in the state charitable 
service. Appointed to the Illinois State Board of Charities by Governor 
Altgeld, Miss Lathrop stood out always as a vigorous independent mem- 
ber, and the newspapers in 1901 carried the news of her resignation 
when she thought these public welfare services were being prostituted for 
political purposes. Later she returned to the Board, where she remained 
until the system of a salaried Board of Control was worked out in 1909. 

During all these years, she came and went from Hull-House to her 
pleasant Rockford home. Her father, a distinguished lawyer and con- 
gressman from northern Illinois, once met one of her fellow-workers at 
the Rockford station. As they drove along, he said in his lawyer-like, 
quizzical way, ‘““You don’t seem to have anything the matter with you!” 
And then he went on, more whimsically, “Oh, well, when Julia asked me 
to stop for you, I looked for someone who was lame or blind or insane or 
something like that! You know we think she’s only interested in people 
who are in trouble!” 

She was most interested at this time in the masses of misery that were 
to be found in the great state institutions, in the Cook County poorhouse, 
and in the Cook County “‘insane asylum”’ as it was then called. 

Miss Lathrop was an active member of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
an organization that served as an influential constructive social reform 
association in the days when women were voteless and much more tied 
down by convention than they are at the present time. As a member of 
the State Board of Charities she had been much concerned about the 
neglected children in the almshouses and jails, not only in Chicago, but 
in the ror counties of Illinois outside of Chicago. As early as 1892, 
through the Jail Committee of the Womah’s Club, Miss Lathrop began 
her great constructive work for delinquent children, which continued to 
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occupy her until the very last week of her life. Her paper on the back- 
ground of the juvenile court," which she prepared for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding, is another historic statement 
about the beginning of a great movement. Between 1892 and 1899 (when 
the Illinois Juvenile Court Law was passed) she was actively at work to 
secure this important piece of social legislation. She tells of her experi- 
ence with a county judge who was evidently remonstrated with because 
he would not commit some neglected children to one of the so-called in- 
dustrial schools which received a per capita subsidy from the county for 
all children committed. The judge preferred to let the children go on as 
they were for another year, because he said that by that time he was sure 
the children would be ready for a state (reform) school for delinquent chil- 

ren and the county would be saved the expense of maintaining them! 

When that first Juvenile Court Law was passed, no provision was made 
for anything like a detention home or salaried probation officers. Having 
got the law they wanted, the women then put their intelligence and zeal 
into trying to make the law render the services for which it was created. 
A Juvenile Court Committee was formed with Miss Lathrop as its first 
president. This Committee raised the necessary salaries and “hand- 
picked” the first probation officers. Mr. Henry W. Thurston, now of the 
New York School of Social Work, was selected as the chief probation 
officer. Mr. Thurston was then teaching history in the Chicago Normal 
School. 

It was toward the close of this decade that I first came to know Miss 
Lathrop. More than twenty years ago Miss Lathrop and Miss Breckin- 
ridge of the University of Chicago came to Wellesley College, where I 
was teaching economics, and invited me to join them in the establishment 
of what should be called a social research department or a department of 
social investigation in the School of Civics and Philanthropy, which was 
then being reorganized in Chicago. A grant from the newly established 
Russell Sage Foundation had recently been made to establish a research 
department in this early professional school. 

I gladly accepted the invitation, although older members of the Welles- 
ley faculty were astonished that anyone should leave Wellesley College 
for an unheard-of kind of place called a school of civics and philanthropy. 
But I knew that a new “road to freedom” had been opened for me and 
I replied to all who questioned the wisdom of my decision that I much 
preferred a new educational undertaking with Miss Lathrop and Hull- 


1 See “The Child, the Clinic, and the Court” (1925), a group of papers published by 
the New Republic in co-operation with the Wieboldt Foundation of Chicago. 
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House to teaching in any woman’s college anywhere. I found, as I had ex- 
pected to find, that Miss Breckinridge and I were quite free in working 
out new plans and methods of developing social research in a way that 
should relate such work very closely to the professional interests of social 
workers and also in a way that would make social research an integral 
part of professional education for social work. To Miss Lathrop we owe 
our staunch belief in the importance of social research as a sound means 
of secial reform. She supported us in rejecting the academic theory that 
social research could only be “scientific” if it had no regard for the finding 
of socially useful results and no interest in the human beings whose lives 
were being studied. 

Miss Lathrop, through her long years of service on the Illinois State 
Board of Charities, had a large vision regarding social work and the con- 
fused and limited attempts that were being made to give people the varied 
forms of service they so greatly needed. Through Miss Lathrop our 
Chicago School became thoroughly committed to the principle that ade- 
quate service could come only through establishing public social service 
on a high level. She wanted an educated—scientifically trained—group 
in the public social services and she worked tirelessly toward this end. 
She was never afraid of new ventures, and with her help we worked out 
the plan for that early course given by Dr. William Healy in the School, 
a course that he called ‘Mental and Physical Factors in Dependency and 
Delinquency,” which was, I believe, the first course in social psychiatry 
in any school of social work. 

The social research undertakings that we initiated at the old School 
as well as those we have later carried on were also influenced by her in- 
terest in the public welfare services. She wrote the introduction to our 
first study of the Cook County Juvenile Court.' This introductory state- 
ment was like so many of the things she wrote, prepared with great care 
and a deep interest in her subject. I consider it a historic statement of 
early juvenile court history, for in that introduction Miss Lathrop de- 
scribed conditions in the Chiidren’s Section of the House of Correction 
before the establishment of the juvenile court, when little children were 
committed for the non-payment of fines. At her request one of our gradu- 
ate students (William L. Chenery, now editor of Collier’s Weekly) went 
out to the House of Correction and copied the records of the six months 
preceding the establishment of the juvenile court. Miss Lathrop, there- 
fore, had an exact statement of what happened to children before this 


t The Delinquent Child and the Home, published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 


1912. 
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new and great change, of which the juvenile court had become the symbol, 
had taken place in the relation of the state and its children. 

Miss Lathrop’s later work in the Children’s Bureau and the more recent 
period since her retirement as chief of the Bureau are still a part of the 
living memory of the social workers of today. But the first two decades of 
her public life were important constructive years that laid magnificent 
foundations on which we are still trying to build. 

Those of us who had the rare privilege of living and working with her 
at Hull-House have enduring memories, not only of her fine mind and 
wonderful spirit of service, but of her great gift of friendship. We also 
remember her delight in beautiful things. She saw beauty that the great 
world often missed. I well remember one very early summer morning, 
almost dawn, when she called some sleeping residents of Hull-House to a 
front window in the hall. We looked out to see walking down Halsted 
Street a young Greek in the white kilted skirt of Hellas, pointed and tas- 
seled slippers, and a tasseled cap, piping very musically on some long reed- 
like instruments. The lad was evidently on his way home from a national 
festival of some kind. But Miss Lathrop had been so moved by the wist- 
ful figure of the homesick young Greek and the flutelike melody that float- 
ed through the still morning air that she said, “When I looked out of the 
window I gradually saw the Attic plains stretching out there where last 
night we saw only the sordidness of Halsted Street.” She apologized for 
calling us but she said she knew we would be glad to share in the experi- 
ence of the mirage or the vision or whatever it was that she had seen. To 
the end of her life she saw visions and dreamed dreams that she tried to 
make part of the world in which she lived. 


FLORENCE KELLEY, A MODERN CRUSADER: 


HE was born in the nineteenth century, but much of her life was 
lived in the twenty-first. She was not a generation but a century 
“ahead of her time’ and she carried a flaming torch into dark places 
where others were groping for light. To the very end of her life she carried 
the spirit of the pioneers into the field of social reform that had been 
neglected in this country through the long struggle over abolition and 
emancipation. 

The method of social progress in which Florence Kelley believed al- 
most devoutly was that of direct assault. She brought magnificent weap- 
ons to bear on the enemy. Sleepless, tireless, indefatigable, she was always 
on the alert. 


« See this Review, VI, 150. 
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Her intellectual ability was early recognized. Through the Survey maga- 
zine she has told the story of her able (and conventional) Quaker an- 
cestors. Her father, known in Washington as “Pig Iron Kelley,” was a 
post-Civil War reactionary leader of reactionary Republicans in Con- 
gress. Perhaps it was because she was a woman and by her voteless state 
barred from following in her father’s footsteps that Florence Kelley struck 
out in new and radical paths. She went to an early co-educational univer- 
sity and was a pioneer in the field of higher education for women, she went 
abroad to study, she “read law,” and finally she “went West” and sought 
the companionship of Jane Addams and Julia Lathrop in the early nine- 
ties. She kept her father’s name after marriage and gave it to the three 
children she brought with her to Hull-House. 

Almost at once she “found her line.”’ She believed that the cause of 
destitution was modern industrialism and that modern industry must 
be controlled by the state. Social control through social legislation was 
clear to her while others were uncertain. Many years ago, in writing the 
history of the compulsory education and child labor laws of Illinois, we 
came to write the history of Mrs. Kelley’s early work on the West Side of 
Chicago. It seems fitting now to quote from this earlier account of her 
work ;? 

In 1892 a new and dramatic influence was brought to bear upon the compul- 
sory education situation—the influence of Hull-House, Chicago’s first “social 
settlement,”’ which had been established a few years earlier by Miss Jane 
Addams in the heart of the great industrial neighborhood of Chicago’s “‘West 
Side.” Among the little group of social reformers who joined Miss Addams in 
the early days of the settlement was Mrs. Florence Kelley, who for nearly a 
quarter of a century was to be the embodiment of the public conscience on the 
subject of child labor and its attendant evils. The residents of the new settle- 
ment, living where they saw day by day how inadequate and ineffectiv2 the 
child labor and compulsory education laws really were, set about securing the 
necessary improvements in these laws. Mrs. Kelley, as a first step, suggested 
to the Illinois State Bureau of Labor Statistics that an investigation of the 
sweating system should be made in Chicago, for she believed that large numbers 
of children who should have been in school were at work in sweatshops all over 
the West Side. Not only was the suggestion adopted, probably because of the 
social sympathies of the radical Governor Altgeld, but Mrs. Kelley was com- 
missioned as a special investigator to make this inquiry; and as a result of the 
presentation of her report to the next legislature, a special legislative committee 


1E. Abbott and S. P. Breckinridge, Truancy aud Non-Attendance in the Chicago 
Schools: A Study of the Social Aspects of the Compulsory Education and Child Labor 
Legislation of Illinois (University of Chicago Press, 1917). 
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was appointed to report on Chicago conditions.' The report of this special com- 
mittee, supported by the untiring efforts of the labor unions and by the propa- 
ganda carried on by Miss Addams and Mrs. Kelley, secured the passage in the 
next legislature of a new ‘‘act concerning the education of children” and a new 
child labor law,? both of which went into effect on the first of July, 1893. 

Unfortunately, the new compulsory education law was still far from being 
the effective measure that was needed. ... . The new child labor law, on the 
other hand, was a brilliant piece of social legislation for that time. Mrs. Kelley’s 
impetuous fire and her vivid and relentless pictures of child labor conditions had 
been irresistible. .... The law carried provisions for its enforcement by pro- 
viding for a department of factory inspection with a chief factory inspector and 
twelve deputies, and Governor Altgeld distinguished himself by appointing Mrs. 
Kelley as the first chief factory inspector of Illinois... . . 

The law was still weak in many respects, and Mrs. Kelley never allowed the 
public to forget that, however much had been done, there was still a great deal 
that had been left undone..... Nothing was done and up to the present time 
nothing has yet been done by the state for the street-trading children, who are 
still waiting for protection. Mrs. Kelley, in the chief factory inspector’s report 
for 1894, spoke of the neglected condition of these children; there were, she said, 
among them thousands of children between seven and fourteen who were still 
not attending school, “‘a horde of little peddlers of fruit, vegetables, and other 
wares. These children learn no trade and form only habits of roaming the street, 
irresponsible and lawless.” . . . 


The very interesting sections dealing with the subject of child labor in 
Mrs. Kelley’s first annual report are reprinted in an Appendix to the 
volume from which we have been quoting. Writing fifteen years ago, we 
said that 
these first four reports of the state factory inspectors of Illinois, prepared while 
Mrs. Kelley was in charge of the office, are like no other official reports that 
have ever been issued in the state, so moving and human are they, so full of 
indignant satire, so honest in their relentless description of conditions as they 
really existed, with no attempt to cover up or conceal the evils with which the 
state must deal. The first of these remarkable “annual reports” shows that one 
of the most lamentable results of the inadequacy of the compulsory education 
laws was a shocking state of illiteracy among the children. Children unable to 
spell their names, or the names of the streets on which they lived, were found 
at work every day by the indefatigable inspectors of this new state depart- 


t See Twenty Years at Hull-House, pp. 198-208, for an account of early child labor 
conditions as seen by Miss Addams and her fellow-residents at Hull-House. 

2 This was called “An act to regulate the manufacture of clothing, wearing apparel 
and other articles.”—Session Laws, 1893, pp. 100-101. 
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The school census of 1894 showed 6,887 children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen out of school, a fact to which Mrs. Kelley repeatedly called public 
attention. The work of her own department was, she reiterated, entirely nulli- 
fied, so far as the protection of the children was concerned, by the inability of 
the school authorities to place in school the children removed by her inspectors 
from factories and workshops. The intimation is plain in Mrs. Kelley’s reports 
that the Chicago Board of Education was not doing its duty, and she repeatedly 
urged that the prosecution of parents who disobeyed the law should be made 
mandatory upon boards of education which then boasted of the fact that they 
relied wholly on “moral suasion.”. . . 

Mrs. Kelley never allowed the state to believe that anything more than “an 
initial measure”’ on behalf of its neglected children had been secured. As early 
as 1894 she had pointed out in one of her reports that, compared with the codes 
of protective legislation of the states of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Rhode Island, the Illinois law was “merely 
an initial measure intended to mitigate certain conspicuous evils..... 
Viewed as an initial measure, Mrs. Kelley conceded, and it was her only con- 
cession, ‘“‘that the Illinois law must be regarded as a promising beginning.” 

The conditions so vividly described by Mrs. Kelley caused so much dissatis- 
faction that, in 1897, a new child labor law was enacted which was strengthened 
by a new compulsory education law. 


Mrs. Kelley left Chicago in 1899 to become secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, and in this organization she held a national and very 
important position of influence in the field of labor legislation. She was 
especially concerned about the abolition of child labor, the sweating sys- 
tem, and such remedial measures as shorter hours, abolition of night work, 
minimum wage laws, and workmen’s compensation. 

She had little patience with the slow methods of social case work. At 
the National Conference of Social. Work on one occasion she spoke vigor- 
ously before a large general session, discussing methods of caring for 
widows and their children. ‘The things to do for widows and orphans,” 
she said quickly, ‘‘is to abolish them,” and she went on speedily to indus- 
trial accidents and workmen’s compensation. She had little patience with 
the slow work of persuading people to believe in a just cause merely be- 
cause they were rich. “Oh, come now, F. K.,” said one of her friends 
when she spoke sarcastically of the difficulty of making a very slow and 
dull woman understand anything, “Oh, come now, you know she has a 
very open mind.” “Yes,” replied Mrs. Kelley swiftly, “that’s just what I 
object to! It’s open top and bottom.” Once when she was in Chicago we 
went with her to make a necessary purchase at a great department store 
where she was waited on by a very indifferent clerk. She turned to us 
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suddenly and said, ‘“You know the only way I can go on working for shop 
girls is never to go near them.” 

Life was never dull, and the world was never indifferent where she lived 
and moved. 

Julia C. Lathrop—Florence Kelley, they are still with us and will be 
for more than a century to come, for they were both so far in advance of 
their own “‘day and generation” that for a hundred years women will 
try to dig in along the trails they blazed. 


HASTINGS H. HART, 1852-1932 


ASTINGS HART began his professional career as a minister, and 

he represents one of that early humanitarian group in the church 

who found in social work rather than in the church the field of service they 

were seeking. He went from a Minnesota pastorate to the Minnesota 

State Board of Charities in 1883 and remained in that service until 1898, 

when he became superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 

Society. He left this Society in 1900 to become the director of the Child 
Welfare Department of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

During all of this time he gave a great deal of time and thought to the 
question of prison reform and, in particular, to the county jails. He was 
honored by the presidency of the American Prison Association and the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction (now the National Con- 
ference of Social Work). He was greatly respected as a penologist in 
Europe as well as in America and enjoyed great influence as a leading 
consultant in this field. 
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v Unemployment as a World Problem. By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, KARL 
PRIBRAM, E. J. PHELAN. (“Lectures on the Harris Foundation,” 
1931.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. ix+261. 
$3.00. 

This small book is a valuable contribution to the current literature on un- 
employment. It consists of a series of nine lectures delivered by John M. 
Keynes, of King College, Cambridge; Karl Pribram, University of Frankfurt; 
and E. J. Phelan, International Labour Office. 

Professor Keynes explained the depression of 1930-32 as due to a contraction 
of new investment, which contraction began in 1929 and registered its full ef- 
fects in the fall of that year and in the succeeding depression years. He attrib- 
uted this decline in investment to excessively high interest rates, which made 
future investment unprofitable, made previous investments unable to pay prof- 
its, and diverted a good deal of the world’s gold to the United States, thus caus- 
ing contraction of credit in foreign countries. He laid down the principle that 
prosperity could be resumed only when investment would equal or exceed an- 
nual savings, and that the secret of prosperity is investment at a more rapid rate 
than savings, because this will cause business profits to be high; and the world 
is prosperous whenever business is profitable. He did not explain how it would 
be possible for investments to continually outrun savings, since the process 
necessarily requires a part of the new investment to be financed on credit and 
a continuing excess of investment over savings would mean that every year 
the total burden of unpaid debt would.grow. Sooner or later there would have 
to be a cessation in the process which Keynes postulates as the secret of pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Pribram’s particular contribution is the fine analysis of the causes and 
facts of the current depression in terms of the situation in Europe. Using Ger- 
many as the center of his analysis, he makes illuminating comparisons with the 
other European countries and the United States. His analysis of the causes of 
the depression is more complex than that of Keynes. He cites five main causes 
of the depression: (1) permanent disturbance of the market outlets for the 
established industries of various countries, for instance, the loss by England of 
certain of her foreign outlets due to the competition of other countries; (2) cir- 
cumstances that make it difficult to adjust production costs to falling prices; 
(3) circumstances that brought about an abrupt contraction of credit; (4) the 
advance of industrial technology, which enabled the industries in all the leading 
nations to turn out their output with less labor and threw a part of the workers 
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into unemployment; (5) changes in world price levels due to such factors as the 
rapid expansion in agricultural and raw material production, which threw agri- 
cultural prices out of their previous relationships to general prices, and changes 
in the value of money. Dr. Pribram’s analysis of the causes of the depression is 
one of the best short analyses that the reviewer has seen. 

Dr. Phalen discussed the information on unemployment collected by the 
International Labour Office, the existing international machinery for studying 
the influencing labor conditions throughout the world, and what has been done 
by the International Labour Office to influence unemployment and other labor 
situations. An interesting portion of his lectures was a summary of the positions 
taken by labor, the employers, and government representatives in the unem- 
ployment conference sponsored by the International Labour Office. The Ameri- 
can readers will be impressed by the fact that the arguments made by the labor 
representatives, employers, and government officials representing twenty-seven 
countries at this conference are typical of the views and attitudes which the 
same groups manifest within the United States. It shows vividly how similar 
the views, reactions, and desires of mankind are throughout the world with 


respect to unemployment. 
Don D. LESCOHIER 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Social Work Ethics (Studies in the Practice of Social Work, No. 3). By 
Luta JEAN Extuiotr. New York: American Association of Social 
Workers, 1931. Pp. 48. $0.50. ' 

With the publication of Social Work Ethics, the American Association of So- 
cial Workers has made an important beginning toward establishing guiding 
principles of philosophy and conduct. Miss Elliott has collected a number of the 
experimental codes which have resulted from a discussion of this subject by 
individual chapters and by other groups of social workers. In addition, informa- 
tion was obtained concerning the teaching of ethics by professional schools, and 
from a questionnaire on ethical questions circulated among the members of the 
Chicago Chapter. The report merits earnest consideration on the part of all of 
those who are concerned with the achievement of a professional status for social 
workers. 

Principles and philosophies for a profession are not matters of prejudgment 
but are created through developing experience. The material presented indicates 
that on important issues few final principles have been formulated. With the 
present concern of many social workers with basic social and economic questions 
a number of controversial issues are being precipitated. These issues as well as 
the problems which have previously been discussed are an indication of the 
changing aspects of social work as a vital institution. The issues are also indica- 
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tive of the difficulties which attend the formulation of definite principles during 
a period of institutional flux. 

On questions of relationship of social worker and client and of inter-agency 
relationships, the various experimental codes and the prevailing attitudes seem 
to be well grounded. There is a general though not complete agreement upon 
the confidential nature of the worker-client relationship, and the necessity for 
frank and honest dealing. The moral emphasis is upon tolerance and considera- 
tion, and is an attempt to establish equity between inter-agency and employer- 
employee relationships. These principles seem not to be particularly unique for 
social work but derive from the common stock of moral principles concerning 
honesty and integrity, and from the ethical codes of older professions, especially 
of medicine. When we come to the consideration of more fundamental matters, 
both as they concern the social worker and the social agency, the formulated 
codes are less articulate. The recent uneasiness with respect to fundamental 
problems is reflected in the first article on professional principles published in 
May, 1922, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
in behalf of the Association and is expressed in such statements as, “that the 
social worker must make scientific devotion to truth an essential in his work 
since the effort to subordinate the selfish interests of any group to the welfare 
of the community will necessarily involve the social worker in controversial 
issues.” This in later statements is repeated as emphasis upon the duty of the 
social worker to do preventive and educational work, and his obligation to bear 
witness to social needs and to social conditions which require to be remedied. 

Although the codes do not attempt to set forth fundamental social and 
economic principles, it is apparent that social work is not merely reflecting cur- 
rent social dogmas but is itself an attempt on the part of the community to 
formulate new principles of social action. That many social workers ire not 
aware of this is indicated in some of the attitudes elicited by the questionnaires 
among the Chicago group. For example, the majority believe that a social 
agency should not report infractions of the law on the part of clients, without 
the consent of the client or without his knowledge. While the majority believe 
that social agencies should report infraction of the law with the consent of the 
client, a large number stated that infraction of the law should not be reported 
even with the client’s consent. On the other hand, the Ethics Committee of the 
Chicago Chapter on the relations of a social agency to the government in giving 
out privileged information, although stating that the approach of a social agency 
to all questions of governmental authority should be one primarily of loyalty to 
the government and respect for law and its enforcement and that there should 
be no action on the part of the social agency that will involve a negation of that 
principle in the character-building of a client, proceed to outline procedures 
which in effect make the social worker the arbiter in determining whether or 
not the processes of the law should be invoked. In stating that careful con- 
sideration should be given in each case by the social agency before a decision is 
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reached on such factors as the motives of a client, his mental processes and 
attitudes as well as the governmental facilities which are involved and the 
attitude of the governmental agency towards socialized treatment, the social 
workers and social agencies are indicating that social work is in itself a new 
community institution, which not only is attempting to change and modify 
existing governmental institutions but has a unique responsibility of its own 
which frequently is to be given precedence over the organized machinery for 
law enforcement. In view of the fact that public social agencies are themselves 
a part of the governmental machinery, there is a definite paradox in this position. 

On the other hand, on questions of whether the social worker or the social 
agency as an organization should take an active part in local, state, and national 
political activities, there is a lack of recognition of the responsibility of the social 
worker and the social agency for community organization and control. The 
majority believe that, as an individual, a social worker should engage actively 
in political issues, local and national, without making known his professional 
connections. Obviously this is merely a statement that a citizen does not forego 
his political rights when he becomes a social worker. The majority indicated 
their belief, however, that the social agency should not take part in political 
activities of a local or a national character. That there was a significant minority 
who believe that the social agencies should exercise political activities, is an 
indication of a recognition that responsibility for community organization may 
be involved in programs of social work. 

Social work will not have achieved its full stature unless it is able clearly to 
interpret its place in the community, both from the point of view of the social- 
work agencies and the social worker as a professional. The principles of older 
professions which see their responsibilities primarily in terms of individual cli- 
ents is no guide to social work concerned with community problems as well as 
individual maladjustment. Social work requires the formulation of a political, 
economic, and social creed, a vastly more difficult undertaking than the defini- 
tion of worker-client relationships where moral issues may be premised upon 
the common standards of mankind of integrity, honesty, and equity in con- 
tractual relationships. Such larger platforms cannot be established until the 
practice of social work agencies and the principles of professional social workers, 
clearly foreshadow definite commitments upon controversial social and economic 


questions. 
H. L. Lurie 


BUREAU OF JEWISH SOCIAL RESEARCH 
New York CIty 
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On the King’s Highway: A History of the Sisters of the Holy Cross of St. 
Mary of the Immaculate Conception, Notre Dame, Indiana. By SISTER 
M. ELeanore. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. xi+447. 
$3.50. 

This is the story of a religious community founded in France by Father Basil 
Moreau, a saintly but practical idealist, in the nineteenth century. The author 
carries the story of that community down to the present day, including the es- 
tablishment and development of their convent and college at Notre Dame, 
Indiana. While the book is written expressly as a history of the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, yet it is rich in the social history of the times: conditions in France 
at the time of the community’s foundation and during its early years, as well as 
the social conditions of every section of America into which the community 
penetrated. 

Sister M. Eleanore in her introductory chapter writes, ‘““Biographers of reli- 
gious Founders are always subject to the temptation of interpreting every expe- 
rience in the lives of these chosen ones of God in terms of the work they are 
destined to do.”” Yet this author’s own book is remarkable for its objectivity 
and for the simple candor with which she writes the unvarnished facts of her 
story. Loyal she is, and generous too, with a fine kind of charity that is refresh- 
ing in a world of petty fault-finding and disrespect for authority, but always the 
spirit and the deed of the lover of truth is evidenced in her objective presenta- 
tion. The material of the book is drawn from original sources, the author having 
used letters and documents that are treasured in the archives at Notre Dame. 
She adds to these the known history of Indiana, particularly of its early days 
dating back to the time it was part of the French possessions. 

The author writes, “It is in a way, much easier to describe progress in terms 
of buildings and equipment than in those of spiritual growth and mental achieve- 
ments,” but she is careful that her history be not merely dates and names and 
the chronicling of events but rather a narrative which expresses the living spirit 
of the history of her community. The story records the history of the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross from their early days when they were chiefly helpers of the 
priests and brothers of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, through the days of 
their development when they applied themselves to education and various 
charitable undertakings, through notable service in the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and the World War down to the community’s present activities, 
which include colleges, elementary and secondary schools, orphanages, hospitals, 
and various foreign missions. Their present achievements are all the more in- 
teresting because of the hardships, difficulties, and privations experienced by 
the sisters in the various stages of their history. ““We were all very happy” 
seems to sum up the spirit of the pioneer sisters of the Holy Cross in America 
who were undaunted by lack of funds, by attacks from those who did not under- 
stand them, by epidemics, and by seemingly insurmountable difficulties of many 
kinds. 
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One would not expect in a general work treating of the history of a commu- 
nity that details of their various practices would be given, but readers who are 
social workers would be interested to know of the type and kind of training 
given the deaf-mutes who were under their care in their early days in America. 
The same is likewise true of the systems and methods used in their many or- 
phanages, their industrial schools, and other similar projects in which fields 
present-day social workers are attempting to give to handicapped and under- 
privileged children the benefit of the best experience of the past plus whatever 
new practices may be developed for the present and future. 

The book is written in beautiful English that almost makes poetry of the 
prose which the author uses. It is likewise enlivened by a delicious sense of 
humor which permeates every chapter of the book. The book is also made 
more valuable by the use of photographs and illustrations of the persons, build- 
ings, and places referred to in the story. Sister M. Eleanore uses her character- 
istic combination of sentiment and intellect when, speaking for “the children 
of St. Mary’s,” she says, “she [St. Mary’s] will forever be a dream and a love 
and a place of refuge, the dream of the cultured mind, the love of the fruitful 
will, and the refuge of the heart that hungers for stability in an unstable world.” 

AGNES VAN DRIEL 
LoyoLa UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


Catholic Charities in the United States. By Joun O’GRApDy. Washington, 
D.C.: National Conference of Catholic Charities, 1931. Pp. xxv+475. 


$3.00. 

Dr. O’Grady’s volume is officially sanctioned as an authoritative history of 
Catholic charities, and is as detailed and inclusive as such a history must be. But 
it is so obviously a labor of love and so well and so simply written that it is no 
mere reference book. It is a touching story of the Catholic immigrant and of 
the endeavors of himself and his co-religionists to meet the needs of soul as well 
as body. Its very bias makes it valuable to the non-Catholic reader, for its 
challenge to child-care policies that ignored a child’s right to the faith of his 
parents is the same that rang out from Catholic pulpits through the last century. 
As we read it, we come to a more sympathetic understanding of the Catholic 
system of child care and of the deep-rooted suspicion still shown by Catholic 
groups toward non-Catholic agencies working with children. 

The arrangement of subject matter by fields of work makes for repetition, 
but it gives an opportunity for constructive suggestions for future developments. 
It is not critical history—the consecration of religious communities is stressed 
rather than their technical training and there is no attempt at evaluation of the 
the results of treatment. But there is a sense of latent power and of newly 
awakened unity of action that promises advance in the quality of Catholic 
social work. 
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The book points the way to a wealth of source material that should be a 
challenge to Catholic students. Dr. O’Grady makes a plea for a study of the 
past in order to plan wisely for the future. But he has no feeling that the past 
should be permitted to be a handicap. He says explicitly in discussing the pos- 
sibility of new religious communities: 

One might well ask do we not have a sufficient number of religious communities? 
Why can not all our religious consecration find expression in existing communities? 
But new leaders will be wont to express themselves in new ways. They will undertake 
types of work for which the old communities have neither the inclination nor the re- 
sources and the Church will always give them an opportunity of testing their metal. 


LovuIsE POWERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crippled Children in Michigan. A Study of Their Care, Maintenance, and 
Education. By Lent D. Upson, Director, Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, and Opa V. Matson, Formerly of the Special Edu- 
cation Division of the Highland Park Department of Education. 
Detroit: George H. Cummings Fund, 1931. Pp. 188. 


This timely survey is the result of an investigation undertaken for the George 
H. Cummings Fund, primarily to serve as a guide in the expenditure of a be- 
quest for the maintenance of an institutional home for destitute crippled chil- 
dren. It constitutes a practical handbook on the care and education of this 
group in a state that has had a comprehensiv? and consistent program of public 
care and training. r 

Public sentiment demanding social justice for the crippled, together with the 
unfailing appeal of crippled children, has brought about the rapid multiplication 
of societies for their aid and institutions for their care; donations and bequests 
in their behalf are reported almost daily. But in spite of unflagging zeal and 
generous gifts, the programs for crippled children are incomplete in practically 
every state; there is waste and inefficiency because of the duplication of the 
services of many organizations, and the children are deprived of the continuity 
of treatment and training that is fundamental to orthopedic care. The attempt 
on the part of the trustee of this bequest to work toward a well-considered state 
plan for co-ordinating the work of public and private agencies into a well- 
rounded program of discovery, treatment, education, special training, and em- 
ployment, with especial reference to the wider problems of prevention, is a note- 
worthy step in advance. 

The Survey Committee directed that, “while the study might cover any 
matter relating directly or indirectly to crippled children, it was intended to give 
principal emphasis to the problem of that large group of cripples without the 
private financial means for treatment, institutional care, and education.” 

The report includes a review of the Michigan statutes governing discovery 
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and treatment, county and city aid, powers and duties of juvenile courts, general 
education, vocational rehabilitation, institutional care for normal and for ment- 
ally retarded cripples. In an attempt to arrive at a reasonable estimate of the 
number of crippled children in the state, the directors of the survey have made 
a concise and useful summary of the findings of the earlier state and city surveys, 
and have presented the results of intensive investigations in typical communities 
in Michigan and other states. The conclusion reached is that the number of 
crippled children in the state has been much underestimated. A chapter on 
“Discovery and Prevention” analyzes the chief causes of crippling and discusses 
progressive measures of prevention and control. The remaining chapters cover 
facilities in the state of Michigan for “Treatment,” “Custodial Care,”’ “Educa- 
tion,” “Vocational Training and Employment,” and “Recreation.” 

The conclusions reached with respect to the opportunities for private chari- 
ties are: (1) in a non-institutional way, that promotion of an educational pro- 
gram throughout the state, dealing with the subjects of parental education on 
the early treatment of congenital defects, the necessity for long-continued treat- 
ment of children who have been given surgical care, the distribution of poliomye- 
litis convalescent serum, the further pasteurization of milk, health education in 
schools, school clinics, prevocational training, etc.; and (2) in an institutional 
way, the establishment of new or the enlargement of existing convalescent 
facilities designed to serve the whole state. 

The study, which is of much wider application than its title indicates, meets 


a very real need and establishes a valuable precedent. 
Laura Hoop 


Cuicaco ComMMONS 


Beitriige zur Methodenfrage der Wohlifahrtsschulen. Herausgegeben vom 
Preussischen Ministerium fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Berlin: Carl Heymanns 
Verlag, 1931. Pp. 58. 

This book comprises six addresses given at a conference of governmentally 
accredited schools of social work called by the Prussian Ministry of Public Wel- 
fare on April 24, 1930. There are two addresses on each of the following sub- 
jects: the aims, problems, and methods of schools of social work; education in 
psychology and pedagogy; and the place of field work in a program of education 
for social work. Throughout, the discussion accepts the school of social work as 
a technical instead of a professional school, or rather as occupying a “place be- 
tween the high school and the technical school.’’ The discussion is therefore 
somewhat elementary. On the other hand, the fact that most social work in 
Germany is public in character and that the state takes active interest in schools 
for social work, setting the final examinations and designating accredited schools, 


augurs rapid strides toward professionalization. 
MO tiie RAy CARROLL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Handwirterbuch der psychischen Hygiene und der psychiatrischen Fiirsorge. 
Herausgegeben von O. BumKE, G. Kors, H. Roemer, E. Kaun. Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1931. Pp. vit+4oo. 23 Rm. (25 Rm., 
cloth). 

The editors have compiled this material on mental hygiene and psychiatric 
social work in dictionary form rather than as a text, because they believe that 
knowledge of the material is not sufficient to warrant the latter more compre- 
hensive mode of exposition. The work contains seventy-two separate topics 
written and signed by different individuals. They include such subjects as the 
effects of alcohol; industrial hygiene; vocational guidance; social work for the 
insane, the psychopathic juvenile, the neurotic, etc.; anti-venereal disease regu- 
lation; criminal biology and psychology; hypnosis; drugs; psychopathology; the 
psychoanalytic methods; social hygiene; statistics; housing; criminal law; and 
W eltanschauung, all with reference to mental hygiene. 

The articles are brief digests of scientific literature. Like the excellent brief 
bibliography appended to each, they are practically limited to material in the 


German language. They form an excellent book of reference. 
M.R. C. 





V Public Health Organization. Report of the Committee on Public Health 
Organization, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xv+345. $3.00. 

Section ii of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
called by President Hoover, was assigned the field of ‘“‘Public Health Service 
and Administration,” and was organized under the chairmanship of Hugh S. 
Cumming, M.D., surgeon general of the United States Public Health Service. 
Committee A of section ii was entitled the Committee on Public Health Organ- 
ization and consisted of the Chairman, E. L. Bishop, M.D., State Commissioner 
of Health for Tennessee, and thirty-six members, of whom twenty-three were 
physicians, and eighteen, including fifteen of the physicians, were teachers of 
public health or officials of public-health organizations. The present volume is 
the final and complete report of Committee A. 

More than two-thirds of the report is made up of analyses of the organization, 
functions, and budgets of rural, city, state, federal and non-official health agen- 
cies, and from this standpoint it constitutes a valuable work of reference for the 
student of public-health organization. The remainder of the report consists of 
chapters on “Training of Public Health Personnel,” “Administration of Child 
Health Work as Part of Official Health Programs,” ‘Relations of Practitioners 
of Medicine and Dentistry to Health Programs,” “Health Aspects of Food 
Control,” and “Research,” and the report is concluded with the reeommenda- 
tions of Committee A and three dissenting opinions. 

Without questioning the intrinsic value of the compilations included in the 
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report, the reader may perhaps be surprised that the volume originated from a 
conference on Child Health and Protection. While it is true, as stated in the 
introduction, that ‘‘a study of child health work must of necessity include a 
study of other essential health activities,’’ one searches in vain through large 
sections of the book for any mention of the child and the only section devoted 
specifically to child health is the chapter entitled “Administration of Child 
Health Work as Part of Official Health Programs,” and occupying six pages of 
text and eleven pages of tables and charts. It would almost seem that the sen- 
tence quoted from the Introduction should be transposed to read “‘a study of 
essential health activities must of necessity include a study of child health 
work.” 

Although in the limited discussion of child health every effort is made to 
establish the points that “child health is an integral part of the whole public 
health movement, and cannot be separated from it,’’ and that the officially 
constituted public-health agencies should be given full responsibility for child 
health, the following sentences are significant. 

Intensive specialized programs on child health have contributed to the present in- 
terest in the well-being of children. 


Within a comparatively short period, the health of the child has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the major concerns of public health programs. 


Child hygiene as a separate activity under boards of health evolved from early 
efforts, largely unofficial, to reduce the infant death rate in large cities. These activities, 
started by pioneer organizations, have been taken over by state health departments. 
The development of child hygiene has been more rapid than that of any other phase of 
public heaith work. : 


It is further stated that in ro19, largely as a result of the 1918 Children’s 
Year campaign, conducted by the United States Children’s Bureau in co-oper- 
ation with the Women’s Division of the Council of National Defense, fifteen 
states created child-hygiene bureaus or divisions in their state departments of 
health, and one state created such a bureau in its department of public welfare, 
and that “forty-seven states and the Territory of Hawaii had child hygiene 
bureaus or divisions by 1927, a notable development, considering that no state 
had such a bureau before 1914.” 

In view of these quotations it is perhaps legitimate to express some doubt as 
to whether the present state of interest and accomplishment would have been 
reached had the initiative been left entirely to the officially constituted public- 
health agencies to which Committee A is now so sure child health belongs in its 
entirety. 

In general the recommendations of the Committee bear but little relationship 
to the body of the report, but they are consistent with respect to the quasi- 
proprietary interest of the official public-health agencies in the health of the 
child, and there is a specific recommendation for the transfer of the public- 
health activities of the Children’s Bureau to the United States Public Health 
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Service, on which the Conference itself was not permitted to express its dis- 
approval. It is hardly necessary to say that this recommendation has as yet not 
been acted upon by Congress. The well-known dissenting opinion of Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, is printed in full at the end of the vol- 


ume, and requires no comment. 
HELEN Vincent McLEan, M.D. 
CHICAGO 


The Care of the Chronic Sick in Private Homes for the Aged in and near New 
York City (Study 5 of the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council). 
By Mary C. JARRETT. New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 
1931. Pp. xv+67. $0.50. 

The Care of the Aged. Proceedings of the Deutsch Foundation Conference, 
1930 (“Social Service Monographs” No. 14). Edited by I. M. Rust- 
now. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiii-+ 144. $2.00. 
The interesting and timely report of the Research Bureau of the New York 

Welfare Council is divided into two sections. In a given week of 1928 a census 
was taken of persons incapacitated by chronic illness. The data were obtained 
from the records of local social and medical agencies. Part I of the report con- 
tains an.analysis of this census. Part II describes and classifies the institutional 
facilities available for the aged sick in New York and discusses the varying 
policies of these institutions with respect to such questions as admission require- 
ments, provision of clothing, and standards of care—especially in the matter of 
diet, recreation, work, medical treatment, and personnel. This section of the 
report will be serviceable to boards and staff workers of homes for the aged, but 
it is the first section that will undoubtedly arouse greatest interest among social 
workers and community planning bodies. 

The census of the chronically ill revealed that, although most of the homes for 
the aged do not accept chronics, they are nevertheless actually caring for ap- 
proximately half of all dependent aged chronics known to the social agencies of 
the city. About 16 per cent of the total population of the institutions consisted 
of persons who were either definitely bedridden or were in wheel-chairs. More- 
over, these chronics are not persons who have become debilitated by old age 
aiter a long residence in the institution. Most of them have been chronics dur- 
ing practically the entire period of their residence. 

This fact, coupled with the prospect of a decrease in able-bodied admissions 
as a result of the recent old age pension legislation, seems to point to a need of 
definite provision for aged chronics. Among the existing institutions great di- 
versity prevails with respect to such provision. Four of the largest homes have 
hospital departments. Forty-four of the institutions are not equipped to give 
the kind of attention required by chronics. In more than half of the homes pa- 
tients were found who were not receiving the kind of care their condition de- 
manded. 
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These findings raise a question as to whether all homes should be equipped to 
give adequate custodial care to aged chronics, or whether certain homes should 
accept only chronics definitely needing medical and nursing care, referring to 
other homes the aged infirm who need only simple custodial care. Should some 
homes perhaps be converted into hospitals for chronics? In brief, the questions 
raised turn upon the issue of diversifying the programs and correlating the in- 
take of the institutions to meet more effectively the community’s total need. 

Diversification of program implies a definite method of getting an applicant 
to the doors of the institution whose program has been shaped to meet the need 
of persons of his degree of incapacity. Three suggestions are made. The institu- 
tions may have case workers on their staffs. Or, as suggested by the Jewish 
Communal Survey, the case study of applicants may be intrusted to the family 
case-working agencies. Or a definite bureau may be set up to handle all applica- 
tions for admission to the homes. In Chicago the last method was selected by 
the Council of Social Agencies and the Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago and, as the report indicates, has been 
in operation for several years. 

An examination of this brief report brings out very strikingly the importance 
of the contribution the Welfare Council has made in getting the authorities of 
the homes together in regular monthly meetings, in setting up a central statis- 
tical reporting system as a background for their planning, and in leading gradu- 
ally to a recognition on the part of the homes that they constitute a single func- 
tional group charged by the community with a specific obligation which can be 
effectively discharged only on the basis of consultation and joint action. 

Under the leadership of Dr. I. M. Rubinow a conference on the care of the 
aged was held at the University of Chicago in the autumn of 1930. Considera- 
tion of this pressing problem was made possible through the Samuel Deutsch 
Foundation intrusted to the Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 
The present volume, which summarizes the proceedings of the conference, con- 
tains thirteen papers by various leaders in the field of economics, labor, and 
social work, an introductory statement by the chairman, Dr. Paul H. Douglas, 
of the University of Chicago, and two exceedingly useful appendixes—one pre- 
senting a summary of existing provisions for the care of the aged in IIlinois, and 
the other a digest of laws on old age security that have been enacted in the vari- 
ous states. 

According to Dr. Ernst P. Boas, the problem of old age is largely a problem 
of sickness. He points out that in European countries where old age pension 
systems are in operation, the number of individuals receiving invalidity pensions 
exceeds the number in receipt of old age pensions. In our country barely 15 per 
cent of the aged in almshouses are in sound health and in the homes for the aged 
fully a third are infirmary patients. In brief, there is no simple formula, such as 
the enactment of old age pension laws throughout the country, that will solve 
completely the complex questions presented by handicapped and dependent old 


age. 
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The alternative is to provide many types of facilities and then to make sure 
that there is an effective liaison between need and resource. The contribution 
that case work can make in this regard is effectively presented by Harry L. 
Lurie. 

The recent old age security legislation in New York follows an honored prin- 
ciple of case work in avoiding a uniform level of assistance irrespective of need. 
The details of the New York plan are interestingly presented in a paper by 
Senator Seabury C. Mastick, who was chairman of the New York Commission, 
organized in July, 1929, to study the problem. An interesting contrast is pro- 
vided by the facts presented in a paper by Benjamin Glassberg respecting the 
experience in Wisconsin. 

Some readers will feel that the volume lacks unity, that it needs perhaps an 
additional paper in which a synthesis is attempted. Nevertheless, despite an 
apparent lack of cohesion, the various papers constitute in their entirety a very 
useful compendium of information respecting the urgent needs of the aged and 
the measures that are being tried or suggested in an effort to provide for them. 


A. W. McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Health on the Farm and in the Village. By C. E. A. W1nstow, Dr.P.H. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. vii+281. $1.00. 

The county health demonstration carried on in Cattaraugus County, New 
York, by the Milbank Memorial Fund and the local health agencies is reviewed 
in this book. The demonstration, originally planned for five years, was under- 
taken for the purpose of determining the cost and developing the means of ade- 
quately dealing with the public health problems of a rural county; problems 
which, up to the present, have been largely unsolved by most rural communities. 

Both the various organizations which were concerned with health work in the 
county prior to the study and the development of the health activities during 
the study are discussed; and the accomplishments as well as the problems and 
deficiencies in the program pointed out. Financial limitations are, of course, the 
outstanding obstacle both to an adequate health program and to the competent 
investigating and handling of socio-economic situations and adjustments which 
so often accompany health problems. The author admits that the costs are 
high, but, having estimated what he feels the benefits have been in the saving of 
life and in the prevention of illness, he is convinced that from a financial point 
of view, if from no other, adequate rural health work is justified. 

The book should be of special value both to public health workers and to 
those interested in social service programs for rural communities, since it covers 
very thoroughly the experience of one county in attempting to solve the difficult 


problems of rural health and welfare. 
Susan P. Soutuer, M.D. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
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Should Prisoners Work? A Study of the Prison Labor Probiem in the United 
States. By Louts N. Rosrnson. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1931. Pp. xiit+353. $2.50. 

It is always a great satisfaction to find in any field one volume that brings 
together facts and opinions relating to the subject in a form easily available. 
Dr. Robinson’s Book, Should Prisoners Work? falls into the category of such 
useful volumes. In the volume there is brought together first-hand information 
with regard to the problem of the employment of prisoners as it relates to all 
parts of the United States. 

The chapter dealing with the extent of employment and unemployment in 
prisons is illuminating. The causes of unemployment are well discussed, giving 
due emphasis to the poor management and lack of imagination of the executive 
force, together with the unnecessary hurdles that even the best management is 
called upon to surmount owing to the inevitable competition with free labor and 
free industry. 

The various systems of employing prisoners are dealt with as to their good 
and bad points. The classification studies in New York and New Jersey are 
dealt with in some detail, together with the many problems of industrial man- 
agement as they relate to the economic factors, raw materials, etc. 

Not the least of the difficulties in relation to the development of prison in- 
dustries resides in the fact that the prison warden is employed primarily to 
keep the prisoners safely, while, at the same time, we are expecting him to be 
capable of directing great farms and industrial plants. To eliminate these diffi- 
culties, in a state in which there is central control, there has been developed a 
central management of prison industry, both on the productive and on the sales 
side. 

Dr. Robinson calls attention to the fact that this divided system of responsi- 
bility operates for the development of friction, indicating the many points at 
which this friction may develop. He suggests as a solution the following: 

First of all, a careful study of the inmate population should be made, as suggested 
elsewhere in this chapter. Then comes a study of the possible market for goods, and a 
classification of institutional jobs. (We must always bear in mind that an efficiency 
engineer in dealing with a prison plant must reverse his ordinary technique of finding 
men to fit the jobs and begin with an analysis of the men and look for jobs to fit them.) 
Next is the decision of what to produce and the allocation of industries between the 
different institutions. A purchasing and selling organization must be created immedi- 
ately, and a production division called into existence likewise. All these tasks we believe 
can be better performed by the central board or department than by the individual 
warden. But the assignment of men, the decision as to working hours, and in short the 
full control of the prisoners should be in the warden’s hands. With every important fact 
concerning the nature of the individual prisoner furnished him by specialists, he should 
be held responsible for the kind of men his institution turns out, and this, we must in- 
sist, is far more important than the kind of goods which are produced. 
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The discussion of costs, wages, and profit is helpful, and the discussion of 
variety and possible jobs should be very suggestive to anyone called upon to 
administer prison industry. 

The bibliography is extremely worth while. Anyone who is engaged in the 
administration of a penal or correctional institution should have the book in 
his library. 

ELLEN C. Potter, M.D. 
NEw JERSEY DEPARTMENT INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
TRENTON 


Taming the Criminal. Adventures in Penology. By JoHN LEwis GILLIN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. viit318. $3.50. 


Professor Gillin’s book is a prison Baedeker, a guidebook to some of the more 
important penal experiments in the world. This combination of visits of inspec- 
tion and official reports is stimulating reading. It assists materially in indicating 
the trends of penal thought, which the author finds mixed with long-discarded 
disciplines and obsolete usages. Coupled with advanced procedures, yet looming 
far above them, are the outstanding examples of prison leadership seen at Witz- 
wil (Switzerland), Odawara (Japan), and Iwahig (Philippine Islands). 

The Japanese system, modeled to a degree after the English and French, car- 
ries the advantages of superior selection of officials, of a unified penal program, 
and the study and separation of mental defectives from the total population. 
Officials are trained through a privately established prison association. The pris- 
ons are of four distinct classes: penal servitude, houses of detention (roughly a 
workhouse), house of imprisonment for less serious offenses, and house of con- 
finement for accused and those under sentence of death. Youths are separately 
housed, either in special buildings or wings of existing structures. The law de- 
tails the “separate confinement” for short-term prisoners, for those under eight- 
een, and for all others during the first two months of incarceration. Release may 
be had by imperial amnesty, expiration of sentence, provisional parole under the 
supervision of the district police (with limited residence areas and insistence 
upon employment). An unofficial after-care system has been developed through 
the private interest of several wardens. At Odawara, with the aid of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, training for deep-sea fishing is given discharged men. Another, with 
private funds, has equipped houses and provided temporary work until perma- 
nent positions are obtained. 

The Japanese law further provides that, in event “of a calamity caused by 
nature or casualty,” prisoners may be transferred to another prison or set free 
with the understanding that they report at a police station within twenty-four 
hours. In 1924, during the earthquakes, a guard of soldiers had been sent to the 
Kosuge (Tokio) prison. The governor persuaded the guard to withdraw, arguing 
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that his men would not escape. This they proved and camped on the prison 
ruins for months. In contrast, the author found the rigors of separate confine- 
ment and of fettering and chaining. The usual discipline in Japan is maintained 
by reward and wages: reward for giving information about other inmates, stop- 
ping escapes—both official recognitions of unofficial “stool-pigeon systems” — 
service in case of calamity, and wages of work together with improved food ra- 
tions, letters, visits, and work options. Punishment, in addition to fettering and 
chaining, consists of loss of privileges and wages. 

Bilibid, the industrial prison of the Philippines, gives trade training in the 
manufacture of wood and fiber products and furniture, which are sold for out- 
side use, as well as other industries. Here, on January 1, 1925, 2,474 inmates 
were confined. Prisoners are graded—there is an inmate court and inmate as- 
sistants to the guards. The administration feels satisfied with this procedure. 
The colony boasts of modern and adequate hospital facilities and quarantine of 
newly admitted men, yet with overcrowding, repressive discipline, no agricul- 
ture (in an agricultural country), and poor prison schools. 

The same Philippine system also has the Iwahig Penal colony of 1,538 men. 
Admissions here are confined to first-termers serving sentences of twelve years 
to life who have established good conduct record and have served one-fifth of 
their sentences. In 1928 the colony occupied 100,000 acres with two thousand 
inmates (including ninety with their families). The men are sent out in groups of 
thirty to sixty, scattered over forty districts, and carry on every function of the 
colony including that of policing it. Schools are provided for the children of 
colonists and community and recreation halls for the elders. “The colonists 
work under a system which keeps the economic motive alive. Half the net value 
of their products go to their credit and the remainder‘to the government.” 

The account of the Indian Criminal Tribes experiment carried on by the 
British government, a venture in the rehabilitation of a group of criminal fam- 
ilies who have been liviny; under a heritage of crime for years, is very interesting. 

The Witzwil Correct'onal colony (Switzerland) employs the vagrants, alco- 
holics, and hobos, mostly short-termers, in an experiment of land reclamation, 
drainage, and cultivation. The colony is agricultural with only such other indus- 
tries as are needed for maintenance. During less severe winters, inmates are 
quartered all year at an Alpine colony where cattle are pastured. Such innova- 
tions as groups of inmates, without guards, going on Sunday excursions are part 
of the regular program. Financially the institution has shown considerable profit 
in addition to the necessary drainage, street, and railway building which are fi- 
nanced from earnings. A separate building is provided where discharged in- 
mates may remain, the colony providing shoes, clothes, laundry, until work is 
secured. The success of the institution rests in the concentration of authority in 
the hands of the director, care used in the selection of personnel, absence of re- 
pression in inmate control, the tendency to long service by the staff, and most 
certainly the personality of the director, Herr O. Kellerhals. 
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Professor Gillin also discusses the Ceylonese, Belgian, and English systems, 
in addition to the American states of Mississippi, Florida, and Alabama. 

In these three southern prisons a great proportion of the men are employed 
out of doors (more than in the North, for some obvious reasons), but they are 
backward in methods of discipline, lack of probation, and parole developments. 
A large number of inmates escape, and a large number of inmates are killed es- 
caping. 

In summarizing, Professor Gillin points out: 

What a mockery of science are our prison disciplines, our massing of social iniquity 
in prisons. .... How silly of us to think that we can prepare men for social life by re- 
versing the ordinary processes of socialization—silence for the only animal with speech; 
repressive regimentation of men who are in prison because they need to learn how to 
exercise their activities in constructive ways; outward conformity to rules which repress 
all efforts at constructive expression; work without the operation of economic motives; 
motivation by fear of punishment rather than by hope of reward or appeal to their 
higher motives; cringing rather than growth in manliness; rewards secured by betrayal 
of a fellow rather than the development of a larger loyalty? 


Basic is the theory that legislatures, in their infinite wisdom, are unable by 
minute regulations to determine the minutiae of sentences. In its stead, com- 
missions—similar to those set up for banking, taxing, transportation, and other 
state purposes—are needed to administer and regulate the details of their opera- 
tion. In the penal system, the author holds that legislation should be limited to 
the determination of guilt or innocence and the processes pertaining thereto. 
The length of sentence, type of institution to which committed, treatment in 
general, as well as the time of release, should be the function of a board or com- 
mission. Professor Gillin’s suggestion of a sentencing board or commission will 
require an advancement in thinking and penal philosophy which few countries 
have yet reached—that the sentence is not to be measured with the crime but 
rather with the personality and social adjustment of the individual offender. 

W. ABRAHAM GOLDBERG 
JewIisH SociaAt SERVICE BuREAU 
CHICAGO 


The Third Degree. A Detailed Account of Police Brutality. By EMANUEL 
H. Lavine. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1930. Pp. viii+248. 
$2.00. 


The public usually takes it for granted that the police are to insure public 
safety by enforcing the law. It is not generally realized how frequently they are 
guilty of breaking the law in order to compel the arrested person to acknowledge 
his guilt in accordance with their preconceived theories. 

This book is an account of police brutality based on twenty-five years of 
personal observations by a police reporter. One is amazed to learn from the 
book that 70 per cent of all convictions obtained in courts are obtained by 
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means of the third degree. The author has done well to let the facts speak for 
themselves as to what this aspect of the present system of “justice” actually is. 
The facts also reveal the inefficiency of the training and equipment of the police, 
and throw light on the weakness of the whole judicial system. But the author’s 
opinion, as he casually expresses it in spite of his intention not to do so, has little 
scientific value; and he is sometimes open to error, from a scientific point of 
view. 

The book, hagvever, may well serve two purposes—first, to awaken America 
to the realization Mat under the present system of justice, the law “stops at the 
green lights of a police station”—to quote this author’s words; “‘in the hands of 
the police your influence may save you but your innocence will not—if the police 
believe you possess information that is valuable to them”; second, as a good 
source book for students of criminology, it should enable them to analyze the 
present police and judicial systems more accurately by recognizing the third 


degree as merely a symptom of more fundamental evils. 
C. Y. YEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Government in Labor Disputes. By Epwin E. Witte. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. Pp. xi+352. $4.00. 


The objective of this treatise is to provide the general reader, as distinct from 
the technical student of law, a statement of sound social policy on major matters 
of dispute between trade unions and employers. In the words of the author, 
‘‘Although decisions, statutes, and legal theories are discussed, it is an economic 
rather than a legal treatise. Throughout, the emphasis is on the problems of 
social policy which are involved.” 

Although the objective is to state what the position of government should be, 
the major portion of the treatise is occupied with the problem of discovering 
what the law is, and, in consequence, it is after all primarily a legal treatise. 
As such it is undoubtedly the most comprehensive survey of labor law that has 
ever been made. Textual data and annotations indicate that Mr. Witte has 
reviewed the bulk of the labor cases in both the state and federal courts as well 
as the secondary source materials in the field. 

In view of the facts that labor law is relatively new, by no means complete, 
and for the most part vague and uncertain, it is inevitable that a marked diver- 
gence of opinion should obtain among judges and other technical students con- 
cerning the various issues arising in labor disputes. Mr. Witte has given us one 
version of the law from which critical students will certainly be impelled to dis- 
seni on numerous crucial points. There is urgent need for more precise use of 
terminology to the end that the law may be rendered more certain; but it would 
appear that the author fails to follow his own suggestion in his discussion of pro- 
posed remedies: the language in the Norris Bill, which he approves, is so vague 
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that it is doubtful if it will effect any important change in the use of the injunc- 
tion in labor disputes. 

The author’s evaluation of the law, as he finds it, reflects the basic assumption 
that trade unions are necessary and socially desirable, and he advocates that 
“the substantive law of labor combinations should be liberalized so as to allow 
workingmen a practically free hand in carrying on disputes with employers, 
barring only fraud, intimidation and violence.’ To dissent from this sfatement 
of social policy is not to assert that it is wrong but merely to register an adverse 
opinion. 

Thottgh one cannot but admire the industry reflected in this treatise, one 
may be frankly skeptical of the advisability of attempting a popular statement 


of so intricate and difficult a subject. 
R. W. STONE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Strike Injunctions in the New South. By DuANE McCracken, Ph.D. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. xiv-+ 290. 
$3.00. 

Professor McCracken’s book makes a new approach to the problem of the 
labor injunction. The solution of that problem has been promoted greatly by 
its intelligent treatment during the past three years. Legal research has re- 
vealed its extent more fully than before and has illumined the points of sub- 
stantive law and procedure which are involved in injunction cases. The recent 
act of Congress outlawing ‘“‘yellow-dog” contracts, regulating the issuance of in- 
junctions, and mitigating the severity of contempt procedure, which applies to 
cases arising in the federal courts, has been carefully directed at the real difficul- 
ties and drafted with an eye to securing favorable interpretation by the courts. 
If the act is successful, the greatest single evil in the injunction situation—the 
unjust use of their power by many federal courts—will have been largely climi- 
nated. There remain corresponding problems in many of the states, as well as 
the larger question of whether there should under any circumstances be judicial 
prescription of the conduct of pending industrial conflicts. 

The progress thus far made has been motivated largely by a desire to pre- 
serve fairness and impartiality in the functioning of the courts. At the same 
time it has been assumed that actual harm to the cause of labor has resulted from 
the use of the injunction. There has, however, been an obvious lack of proof of 
the truth of this assumption, and some students of the question have had the 
feeling that the outcome of labor disputes has not been greatly affected. In re- 
sponse to this feeling and to a specific suggestion by Professor Frankfurter, Pro- 
fessor McCracken has investigated the effects of five recent labor injunctions in 
the South and has set forth his findings in the volume under review. Containing, 
as it does, an accurate introductory summary of the injunction problem, with 
references to previous studies of the subject, the book is also a useful means of 
commencing an examination of the question. 
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Until a uniform basis for examining a large number of instances has been 
worked out, it will be necessary to do as the author has done in using a “‘qualita- 
tive,” or case, method. The cases selected are those involving the typographical 
union in Raleigh in 1921, the Asheville typographical union in 1923, and the 
United Textile Workers in Marion, North Carolina, and Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee, in 1929 and in Danville, Virginia, in 1930. In each instance the writer 
made a personal investigation at the scene of the difficulty and collected opinions 
from both sides and from neutral parties regarding the effect of the injunction 
which had been issued. In the report of the matter contained in his book, the 
facts about the conduct enjoined and the legal points regarding the terms of the 
injunction and the procedure by which it was obtained are adequately brought 
out. Appendixes, which fill one-half of the book, reproduce the documents and 
the evidence in considerable detail. Only in Elizabethton were the outstanding 
abuses of the injunctive process present. The author preserves his impartiality 
and makes no assumptions regarding the desirability or undesirability of labor 
injunctions if properly safeguarded. 

As might be expected, opinions were found to differ upon the question of 
whether the outcome and conduct of each dispute were actually influenced by 
the injunction which issued, but a fair preponderance of testimony was usually 
obtainable. The union lost in two of the disputes; in two it was partially suc- 
cessful; and in one it made good its principal point. In two cases the author 
concludes definitely that the injunction did not appreciably affect the conduct 
of the workers; in Asheville it stopped a boycott; and in two cases it caused some 
of the strikers to refrain from picketing but without affecting the outcome. Only 
in Elizabethton were contempt proceedings employed, but there as in Marion 
the militia were used and played a larger part in the situation than the court or 
its agents. In several instances the injunctions clearly did not prevent violence. 
In the three North Carolina cases the preliminary restraining orders were later 
held to have been unjustified in one respect or another. 

Professor McCracken found in all five cases that the use of the labor injunc- 
tion is regarded by the rank and file of workers as unfair and that it promotes 
bitterness and resentment toward the courts. Thus the point which emerges 
most clearly is one which was fairly apparent before; but it is well to have this 
additional evidence to supplement the speeches and editorials of labor leaders. 
Among the printers, the lack of a hearing before the issuance of a temporary 
restraining order was specifically objected to, and the author urges that this 
unfairness be done away with. A number of other specific recommendations are 
more helpful than the final suggestion that “‘a conciliatory spirit on both sides, 
coupled with an organized plan for putting this spirit into operation, would go 
a long way toward solving the problem.” 

The author did not seek to determine the effect of labor injunctions upon the 
attitude of employers and of the public. It is at least conceivable that the pres- 
tige of the law of the land, coupled with its availability in defense of the position 
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of employers, adds to the strength of the opposition to unionism which charac- 
terizes a large part of industrial “leadership” in the United States and which is 
echoed in the common sense of much of the community. In the account of the 
Asheville case it is stated that the injunction ended the co-operation with the 
union of some of the merchants, who had been inclined to sympathize with its 
cause. 

It will be a distinct gain if other students undertake to supply facts in the way 
Professor McCracken has done, for facts necessarily will aid in discussions of the 
question. But after the facts are all in it is likely that the problem of the labor 
injunction will remain the ethical and political question of fairness in the use of 
the judicial power. It will be an important question, regardless of whether that 
power greatly affects the outcome of particular industrial disputes. 


RatpH F, Fucus 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW 


Internationaler Arbeiterschutz. By H. FEHLINGER. Berlin: Carl Hey- 
mans Verlag, 1931. Pp. 100. 5 Rm. 


This revised edition of a study first published five years ago is of chief 
interest to an American for its indication of the extent and direction of German 
interest in the International Labour Office. A brief history of the antecedents 
of international effort to protect labor is followed by analysis of the administra- 
tion and operation of the International Labour Office, its legal character, and 
that of its draft conventions and recommendations and its general program. 
Standards concerning hours of labor, placement, unemployment, migration, 
industrial safety and hygiene, wages, right to organize, and protection of 
women and juveniles are considered in some detail. The assistance of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in disseminating standards and in upholding those al- 
ready in force is noted, the latter being peculiarly important in countries, like 
Germany, with fairly complete social legislation which they are trying to 
maintain in the face of adverse economic conditions. 

M.R.C. 


Die Stellung der Wohlfahrispflege zur Wirtschaft, zum Staat und zum 
Menschen (Schriften des Deutschen Vereins fiir 6ffentliche und private 
Fiirsorge). Karlsruhe: G. Braun, 1931. Pp. 116. 4.50 Rm. 

This is the report of the Berlin convention of November, 1930, in celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the German Conference of Social Work. It contains 
four addresses. Biirgermeister Dr. Luppe of Niirnberg discusses the interrela- 
tionship between national economy and social work. He emphasizes the neces- 
sity for increased relief under the present severe economic conditions. He 
stresses the greater need for case work in all grants of aid. Dr. Hans Muthesius 
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of Berlin, member of the city council and author of standard books on social 
work, talks on group and individual responsibility in social work. He shows the 
present sense of collective responsibility assumed by the local and state govern- 
ments. He indicates problems resulting from the state’s assumption, not volun- 
tary but because of dire necessity, of care for a great proportion of the popula- 
tion. Dr. Polligkeit follows with discussion of the significance of personality in 
social work. 

Dr. Gertrude Baumer gives the fourth address on the social-pedagogical task 
in child welfare work. She discusses the school, the public welfare office, and 
the children’s bureau as instruments in the social-pedagogical development of 
the child. She dwells particularly upon the children’s bureau and its failure to 
meet the program and opportunities for which it was designed. Her criticism 
is followed by lively discussion. Dr. Polligkeit calls the Federal Child Welfare 
Act in its present form a compromise measure and a conglomerate of differing 
objectives. Dr. Marie Baum suggests that child welfare is incomplete without 
reference to the entire family. Others show the historical and organization prob- 
lems limiting the child welfare program since passage of the federal act. The 
discussion is interesting to students of child welfare. The proceedings of the en- 
tire conference show the social workers grappling with problems created by the 


dire economic conditions of the country. 
M. R. C. 


The Dissatisfied Worker. By V. E. FisHER and JosepH V. Hanna. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xi+260. $2.50. 

Mental hygiene has appealed to so many diverse groups that it has been 
difficult to satisfy all by any one exposition. This book thus attempts to reach 
a very selected audience, that of the industrial workers and those directly con- 
nected with them as foremen, superintendents, departmental heads, personnel 
workers, etc. The various problems that are more or less common to human 
beings are, therefore, discussed as to their bearing upon the happiness and 
efficiency of the worker, and a plea is made for psychiatric help in adjustment 
problems of industry. The plan and scope of a mental-hygiene department in 
industrial organizations is outlined. 

That such work is desirable is fairly clear, but the discussion of psychological 
problems and the analyses of etiological factors in case studies given as descrip- 
tive material are so superficial that it is an unsatisfactory book for a layman to 
use, if he seriously wishes to understand the value of mental hygiene. There is a 
confusion in the use of psychiatric terms, and such indefinite words as “drive 
emotions,” “‘self-assertion feeling,” ‘inferiority feeling,” etc., are used to 
describe the author’s psychological concepts and are inadequately defined, so 
that one is confused as to any specific meaning that might be intended. The 
book may aid in convincing persons that workers can be aided in their adjust- 
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ment, and if so, it has a certain value as propaganda for mental hygiene. One 
wishes, however, that even propaganda might be more clearly formulated and 
more expressive of the progressive thought on the subject. 


MARGARET W. GERARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Common Sense of Drinking. By RicHARD R. PEABO#*. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+191. $2.00. 

This book is not an argument for the Eighteenth Amendment; it is an analy- 
sis of the temptation offered by drink and a description of the conditions under 
which the alcoholic who desires to escape may find a way out of the morass of 
his stupidity, since “‘he deliberately seeks pleasure in ways certain to bring suf- 
fering,”’ out of his nervous tension, out of his sense of inferiority, out of his bond- 
age, out of his fruitless and cowardly quest to escape reality. Mr. Peabody deals 
indirectly but none the less effectively with the “personal liberty” argument, and 
makes very clear how cowardly and in a way infantile is the conduct of the per- 
son who, as has been suggested, flees from the realities of life to the refuge of the 
unstable, compensates himself for his sense of inferiority, and sinks deeper and 
deeper into the bondage of the feeble and irresponsible. He describes the condi- 
tions under which a cure may be undertaken, namely, the desire of the alcoholic 
to overcome the habit and a willingness to renounce completely for all time the 
use of alcohol as a beverage in any quantity whatever. Under these conditions, 
which Dr. Peabody describes as those of ‘learning new habits as one learns 
algebra,” the cure may be sought and the treatment given. The relationship is 
one rather of master and disciple than of doctor and patient, since here the stu- 
dent must penetrate into areas of his own being in which he is unaccustomed to 
remain, must learn and apply lessons of human choice that are again not too 
familiar. 

Mr. Peabody’s discussion of the relative influence of inferiority and of the 
quest for self-importance, of the devices of self-deceit, is very revealing; his ac- 
count of the part played by the patient in the treatment is a challenge. The 
discussion of other authorities in the mental hygiene of alcoholism is suggestive 


and highly constructive. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Zeitgemisse Reformen der deutschen Sozialversicherung in historischer und 
wirtschafllicher Beleuchtung. By HARALD v. WALDHEIM. Berlin: Hey- 
manns, 1930. Pp. v+175. Rm. 12. 

This excellent study traces the history of German sickness, accident, in- 
validity, and old-age insurance from the early beginnings in the guilds. Those 
organizations created insurance to meet the needs of their members and thought 
little of actuarial principles. Their social-insurance system was unitary. Acci- 
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dent, sickness, and invalidity were classed as gradations of incapacity, but not 
as calamities to be sharply distinguished and administered by three separate 
organizations. Departure from this principle the author considers a grave 
source of weakness of the present German insurance system. A further diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the unit of organization within these three separate 
types of insurance is frequently of such a nature as to be actuarially and ad- 
ministratively expensive. In this connection the author discusses occupational 
and territorial insurance divisions of administration. He suggests broader 
agency division based upon large industrial classifications such as steel, textile, 
and clothing, to replace the narrower occupational groupings. He brings out the 
problems arising from centralization of financing and decentralization of ad- 
ministration and services, including problems in the difficulty of creating subor- 
dinate agencies financially capable of bearing the load of relief and services ex- 
pected. This condition he considers responsible for the attitude of the physician 
who is caught between the combination of economy and Utopian socialism and 
his personal obligations to the patient. 

The study shows the political factors of the decades immediately preceding 
Bismiarck that led away from the earliest and, to his thinking, soundest system 
of insurance of the guilds. He gives the political factors and discussions at the 
time of Bismarck’s creation of the national insurance schemes. 

A study such as this is invaluable for the work of reconsidering the basic out- 
line of social insurance and for comparison and evaluation of existing experi- 
ments. There are liberal footnotes from sources difficult of access and an excel- 


lent bibliography. M.R.C 


Neuorientierung in der Sozialversicherung. By Dr. Kart REvtTI. Berlin: 

Carl Heymann, 1932. Pp. 105. Rm. 4. 

This exceedingly interesting analysis of the factors and interrelationships 
of the different branches of German social insurance undertakes to separate the 
permanent in their form and organization from the fortuitous and historical. 
The author begins by pointing out the structural changes in German industry 
and government since Bismarck’s inauguration of social insurance in the 1880’s. 
These changes, he avers, though necessarily modifying the functions of social 
insurance, have received too little consideration in proposals for amendment 
dictated by the present emergency. The changes mean that the worker is paid 
only for the time he actually works, has no right to the job, may find his em- 
ployment terminated at the will of the employer, and yet has experienced no 
real increase in income to offset this insecurity of employment. 

The author declares the most significant principle of social insurance, and 
the one that differentiates it from private, to be the widest possible distribution 
and intermingling of risks. This principle posits solidarity of interest of the 
insured group. It recognizes the employer’s power frequently to prevent invol- 
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untary unemployment. The unitary character of social insurance, he says, was 
recognized during the pre-war period when recurring attempts were made to 
unify into a single system the separately developed sickness, accident, and in- 
validity insurance. Failure so to integrate social insurance resulted from eco- 
nomic factors rather than from the character of social insurance. The great 
basic industries advocated the territorial principle of social insurance; the refin- 
ing industries, the branch principle of organization; conservatives, regional 
organization; economic liberals, the occupational principle. State and national 
governments stood for state and national organization of social insurance, re- 
spectively. The spirit of reform that had resulted in the codification of 1911 was 
lost. In place of the conglomerate of types of special insurance which, he avers, 
masquerade today as social insurance, the author recommends a unified system 
to provide the worker complete and most effective protection against all occu- 
pational hazards. All hazards, he contends, finally come down to loss of em- 
ployment. A unified system should also harmonize with the total scheme of 
labor legislation and of social politics. 

Turning to the separate branches of social insurance, the author criticizes 
the present scheme of invalidity insurance on the ground of unclarity of defini- 
tion of eligibility and inadequacy of coverage. The sixty-five-year clause, he 
contends, was drawn before rationalization began to throw men out of industry 
at a far earlier age. Invalidity, defined as incapacity to earn one-third of what 
a person of full strength can earn at the same trade in the same locality, has no 
precise medical or economic definition. The convalescent or preventive care 
provided is criticized on the ground of duplication of services better handled 
by the sickness insurance fund. 

Separation of salaried employees’ insurance from that for wage-earners is 
considered by the author expensive duplication of overhead. The historical 
reason for such separation, the sharp class distinction between wage-earner 
and selaried employee, he considers to be fast disappearing with the probable 
increase in unemployment and resulting lowering of status of the salary earner. 
Accident insurance, like salaried employees’, follows the occupational principle. 
It is that of the employer, not of the employee, and classification has been 
complicated by modern trends toward cartellization of industry. Historically, 
accident insurance, the author points out, was designed to protect the employer 
against liability as much as the worker against accident. Giving due credit to 
the development of the safety movement through the efforts of industry, the 
author discusses the new and uninsured types of occupational hazard arising 
from the strain and tempo of rationalized industry. He recommends closer co- 
operation between the safety engineer and the factory inspection department. 

Failure of private insurance, the author thinks, is partly indicated by the 
loss of funds of fraternal insurance bodies during the inflation and the resulting 
forfeiture of confidence. The private insurance-companies he also considers in- 
adequate because of their primary interest in profits, their excessive rates, the 
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complicated and non-understandable terms of their policies, and their high ad- 
ministrative costs. The author suggests federal assumption of responsibility 
for the insurance scheme, which should, however, be self-administering. Pre- 
mium payments, he believes, could be made through the postal system, and the 
Reich could guarantee payment of benefits. Reserves would be available to the 
state for investment in enterprises of public utility. 

Criticism of sickness insurance covers failure to recognize services developed 
under the new Federal Public Welfare Act of 1924, and consequent overlapping. 
These services were unavailable at the time of passage of sickness insurance 
legislation. Duplication of institutions under the management of employers’ 
joint risks associations charged with accident compensation, sickness insurance 
agencies, public welfare and private relief agencies would be more acceptable, he 
says, were these institutions all utilized to capacity. Actually, however, the 
author charges competition among them in the large cities to fill their institu- 
tions and lack of facilities in rural communities. He questions the entrance of 
the health insurance agency into some of the specialized fields which perhaps 
could be better handled by the public welfare authorities. He discusses at some 
length the difficult problem of relation of physicians to the health insurance 
fund. 

Unemployment insurance, the author suggests, is peculiarly susceptible to 
control by the employer. Today, unemployment insurance is parodoxical, ad- 
hering to the insurance principle in so far as premiums are concerned but to 
that of relief in payments of benefits. To return it to a position of insurance 
requires acceptance of the impossibility of meeting mass unemployment through 
an insurance system, particularly when that system is but recently established. 
Mass unemployment demands extraordinary measures. Unemployment insur- 
ance in a crisis must either become an integral part of the whole scheme of social 
insurance with subsidies from taxes or its duties must be assumed by public 
relief. In either case, the author reminds us, the added costs are not to be 
thought of as costs of social measures but as subsidies to the industrial and, 


indeed, the entire economic system. 
M.R.C. 


Die Vorschriften iiber Arbeitslosenversicherung, Altersfiirsorge fiir Arbeits- 
lose, Arbeitsvermititlung, Arbettsbeschaffung, Ein- und Auswanderung. 
2. erneuerte Auflage. By Dr. KARL FoRCHHEIMER (Gesetzausgabe der 
Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Band VI). Vienna: 
Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 1932. Pp. xix+84o. 

Austria, dismembered, economically weak, torn by political factions and 
overburdened by unemployment ever since the Armistice, has made a genuine 
contribution to search for sound methods of administration and financing of 
unemployment insurance. With a gift for organization and scholarly and objec- 
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tive guidance of unemployment insurance and the exchanges, the nation has 
twenty-seven times amended its original Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920 
and has issued many executive orders and instructions. The drafter of the origi- 
nal act was Professor Karl Pribram. Closely associated with him and since then 
continuously director of the unemployment insurance section of the Austrian 
Ministry of Social Administration is Dr. Karl Forchheimer. His book on Aus- 
trian unemployment insurance of 1923 has been the official and, indeed, the sole 
text. Much has been changed since that time, and the need for complete revi- 
sion had become pressing. This revision is provided by the present volume, 
which is at least treble the size of the earlier one. 

The book begins with an excellent brief historical review of Austrian post- 
war unemployment relief and insurance. This is followed by the text of the pres- 
ent act with full commentary. It is supported by similar statement and exposi- 
tion of the executive orders dealing with the act and instructions covering duties 
of the District Industrial Commissions, local labor offices, local governments, 
and pay stations. It contains text and commentary on closely allied legislation, 
including emergency unemployment relief, old age unemployment relief, rent 
relief, productive unemployment relief, health insurance, salaried employees’ 
ingurance, agricultural workers’ insurance, and the policy of favoring citizens 
in domestic placement and encouragement of migration abroad to relieve un- 
employment. The material on the employment exchanges gives the historical 
development of private and public exchanges and of legislation, with full com- 
ments on their operation. Throughout, difficulties and revisions are discussed 
objectively and trends are indicated. For this the writer is uniquely qualified, 
since he is author also of the unemployment insurance section of the celebrated 
Resch Plan for complete revision of social insurance in Austria. The book, like 
its author’s guidance of unemployment insurance in Austria for over a decade, 


combines scholarly analysis with practical experience. 
M.R.C. 


Municipal Expenditures. By MaBet L. WALKER, PH.D. Baltimore: 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. ix+198. $2.25. 

The change in the nature of services called for in the administration of munic- 
ipal affairs is one of the marked features of modern public organization. Re- 
cently in Cleveland there has been an illustration of the halting and irregular 
fashion in which progress is made in these complicated situations. If the political 
scientists represented by Professor Augustus R. Hatton who have labored long 
and earnestly to secure the extension of the city manager plan are wrong, the 
waste in the effort put forth means a serious loss; if they are right, how can Secre- 
tary Baker, who came out of municipal administration, be so mistaken? Cer- 
tainly there are being worked out by these experiments deep-seated conflicts 
possibly between the old and the new, possibly between the impatience of the 
mechanician and the larger faith of the democrat. It is in any case very puzzling. 
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Whatever the uncertainties, however, they must be solved in part by larger 
knowledge of the facts and closer acquaintance with procedures. This little 
volume attempts to supply some of those essential facts and to describe impor- 
tant procedures. The complexity and variety of city life are very well described 
and analyzed, and are set out by comparing the relative amounts spent in differ- 
ent cities for identical uses. This basis of budget distribution is found suggestive 
in attempting to understand the general characteristics of different cities. The 
budget-maker certainly, as the author points out, faces a tremendous problem in 
having to balance municipal functions against each other, child life against pro- 
vision for schools, protection from crime against adult education, and so on. 
And now, recently, the administration of great relief funds has become a func- 
tion that must be given first place in the scale of importance. 

The discussion of the principles of expenditure follows the doctrine of mar- 
ginal utility. The “rule of uses” is applied. A given amount of revenue “should 
be distributed among the various governmental functions so equitably that it 
would be a matter of indifference where an additional dollar would be spent,”’ 
that is, the distribution is so proportioned “that the last dollar expended on any 
one function would be equivalent in social utility to the last dollar expended on 
any other function” (p. 27). 

On the basis of this principle the author discusses the methods of grading 
cities that have been developed, the factors that determine the rating of cities, 
the tendencies in budget distribution, and the restraints on budget distribution. 
The discussion makes an interesting contribution to the literature of the subject, 


of which the Bibliography gives a comprehensive idea. 
Sess. 


Elements of Practical Statistics. By F. H. HARPER. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1930. Pp. xix+324. $2.50. 

A marked tendency to make use of statistical methods has characterized the 
development of numerous fields of interest in recent years. It is not surprising 
that this tendency has stimulated the writing of textbooks. The earlier texts 
were designed to facilitate the analysis of economic problems—or, occasionally, 
to illuminate those fields of social interest that fell within the somewhat vague 
limits of demography. Hence psychology, social work, agriculture, and kindred 
fields have not found the earlier texts adapted to their needs and have turned to 
volumes more directly concerned with the problems in their specific fields of in- 
terest. 

The present volume was written from the standpoint of a scholar whose chief 
preoccupation is agricultural economics. Most of the illustrative tables and 
problems are based upon agricultural data, though there is occasional divergence 
into fields of more direct interest to social workers, as for example, in the dis- 
cussion of sampling, where statistics of juvenile delinquency compiled by the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau are quoted. 
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The purpose of the author, as stated in the Preface, was “to remove the 
mathematics of elementary statistics from the realms of theory and hiero- 
glyphics and to pave the way for a ready grasp and keen appreciation of the 
more advanced phases of the subject.” This objective merits commendation. 
It might profitably be imitated by statisticians in allied fields. Eagerness either 
to contribute to theory or to make the social sciences really scientific has already 
led a sufficient number of competent workers to rarefied heights that are beyond 
the ken of those who must formulate policies and administer programs. While 
these heights should not be deserted, they should likewise not abstract all the 
workers from the plains below. What is needed now is a larger number of per- 
sons with a workable knowledge of statistics—a mastery of those parts of the 
field that can be turned to the service of society. The author has performed a 
real service in attempting to set forth in simple language the basic principles 
that have immediate utility. The reviewer is familiar with no text that is more 
successful in stripping statistics of the terminology and of the mathematical 
symbology that frighten the beginner. 

It was evidently the hope of the author that isolated workers could, without 
formal instruction, master the elements of statistics by carefully following his 
explanations. There is reason to believe that this hope can in large measure be 
realized. Certainly it would be difficult to improve upon the lucidity of the 
chapters on “Variability and Dispersion,” “Sampling,” “Frequency Distribu- 
tions,”’ and the various measures of central tendency. It is only toward the end 
where “Correlation” and “Index Numbers” are treated that the uninstructed 
reader might become confused. This is partly because the author attempted the 
impossible task of treating in very brief compass subjects that are exceptionally 
complex. Seven pages are devoted to index numbers; correlation is covered in 
fifty-two. The untutored reader will probably emerge from this treatment with 
a bowing acquaintance with index numbers, since the chapter is descriptive 
rather than theoretical or controversial; but his understanding of correlation 
will certainly be hazy. The average reader would have profited more if fewer 
riches had been laid before him. Fuller treatment of the more common methods 
and elimination of those less frequently used would have brought the chapter on 
“Correlation” into line with the admirable clarity that characterizes the other 


sections of the text. 
A. W. M. 


Essays on Research in the Social Sciences. Papers presented in a general 
seminar conducted by the CoMMITTEE ON TRAINING OF THE BROOKINGS 
InsTitUTION. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1931. 
Pp. 194. $2.00. 

The committee who organized this course of lectures state that their purpose 
was to throw “further light on the question of the validity of the social sciences 
and on the questions of method in the so-called disciplines.”” It seemed to them 
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important to ask: ‘What is science? Can social study be science? In what ways 
have the various so-called disciplines of the social studies interpreted science 
and used it in the formulation of their methods?” 

These questions are doubtless intended to provide the reader with a key to 
the unity of the volume of essays. But they serve only passably well for that 
purpose, and one cannot help wondering how much the speakers were told of the 
questions which the volume was designed to answer. Certainly, after the first 
two essays ‘‘What is Science?” by W. F. G. Swann, and “The Possibilities of 
Social Study as a Science,” by Walter Wheeler Cook, there is no evidence that 
the several speakers saw their place in the outline as presented by the com- 
mittee. 

It goes without saying that a volume of essays by Charles A. Beard, J. M. 
Clark, Karl Llewellyn, Madison Bentley, Arthur Schlesinger, W. F. Ogburn, 
and W. I. Thomas, in addition to the two already named, will offer interpreta- 
tions that are illuminating, suggestions that are not to be despised, and advice to 
the beginner in research that older workers may well ponder over. On the whole, 
however, there is rather less of this food for thought in the present volume than 
the names of the authors lead one to expect. There is none of the inner history 
of how any of the authors made his own contributions to knowledge in the field 
of social science, no sharing with his readers of what he has learned about “‘re- 
search” by the doing of it, or of how he glimpsed the heights and plumbed the 
depths. Or if this sharing of personal experience is not called for, there is little 
that sheds “‘further’’ light on the validity of social science. Most of the authors 
have expressed themselves to the same effect or nearly the same effect before, 
and the value of this publication must be found in making easily available what 
would otherwise have to be sought in numerous magazines or more ponderous 


tomes. 
HELEN RUSSELL WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Statistical Analysis of American Divorce. (Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, No. 360.) By ALFRED CAHEN. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1932. Pp. 149. $2.25. 

Divorce: A Social Interpretation. By J. P. LICHTENBERGER. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. Pp. xii+472. $4.00. 
These are two of the multiplying volumes setting out the facts with reference 

to the dissolving family. 

Dr. Cahen analyzes the statistical data available with reference to the great 
increase in the number of divorces. His purpose is “to analyze the figures and 
interpret the facts.” His interests are indicated by the titles of his chapters, 
of which there are ten: “American Family Breakdown”; “Probability of Di- 
vorce”; “Grounds for Divorce”; ‘Underlying Conditions”; “Migratory Di- 
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vorce,” by which he really means interstate or international relationships or 
conflicts of laws on the subject of divorce; “(Laws and the Home,” by which he 
means that whatever legislators do, people continue to be divorced; ‘‘Trends of 
the Vanishing Family,” by which he means the relative statistical strength of 
death and of divorce as an influence resulting in the termination of the marriage 
relationship; ‘‘Persistent Causes,”’ among which he finds economic production, 
urban growth, women workers, and childlessness, the measurable factors. He 
relates divorce rates to business cycles, finding a very low degree of association, 
and lastly treats ““cDynamic Society and Divorce Velocity.”” There is an ex- 
tended bibliography, and there are numerous interesting charts. The discussion 
is a useful contribution to the literature of the subject, and only the carping 
critic would suggest that his charts ‘represent divorce as a dark cloud of in- 
creasing density from East to West” (p. 23) because he has selected white to 
represent New York and South Carolina and other states having no divorces or 
relatively few, and black for those states where there were more than a given 
number. A more scientific presentation, because lacking the moral implications 
of black as against white, would result if, for example, red, green, and another 
elementary color were used. 

Professor Lichtenberger’s discussion is an enlarged and modernized version 
of the theme of his Doctor’s dissertation in 1909, Divorce: a Study in Social 
Causation. He has made available a great volume of information drawn from a 
wide range of sources, anthropological, historical, ecclesiastical, economic, sta- 
tistical, legal, and social, for which careful citation is made. It is comprehensive, 
sympathetic, balanced. If the last chapter ‘‘Probable Outcome” seems to prom- 
ise more definite prophecy than the text fulfils, that is evidence of the difficulty. 
The concluding statement is a quotation from Walter Lippmann: 

Asa matter of fact in civilized ages all persons never have [lived under the convention 
of marriage]. It means that the convention of marriage, when it is clarified by insight 
into reality, is likely to be the hypothesis upon which men and women will ordinarily 
proceed. There will be no compulsion behind it except the compulsion in each man and 
woman to reach a true adjustment of his life, 


which leaves the reader with an interrogation point as the last punctuation 
mark in the treatise. S. P.B. 


Race Psychology: A Study of Racial Mental Differences. By Tuomas Rus- 
SELL GARTH. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. Pp. ix+260. 
$2.50. 

For the last five years the scholars who are interested in questions of race 
have been following with great interest the papers that Professor Garth has 
published, setting forth the results of his investigations. The careful and ac- 
curate method pursued and the objective attitude of the investigator have been 
characteristic of all that he has presented to the public. On this account his 
book on the psychology of race has been eagerly awaited by his colleagues. 
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The book more than fulfils its promise. The alphabetical bibliography, con- 
taining nearly two hundred titles, is supplemented by the detailed list, with more 
than a hundred entries, largely chronological, of all the attempts made to in- 
vestigate race by the methods of psychology. The systematic treatment in the 
body of the book under thirteen heads deals with every aspect of race that has 
been subject to psychological investigation and with some aspects which still 
have resisted an attempt to apply the methods of contemporary psychologists 
to them. 

The ambition of the psychologists in this field is to measure accurately the 
differences between various races. Measurement would be possible if accurate 
units existed and if a method could be found of getting multiples of this unit. 
But no units of intelligence have yet been discovered, for, indeed, intelligence it- 
self eludes accurate definition. Recourse is had to questions taken quite at 
random which are asked a large number of people; and from the answers 
comparisons are worked out. These are the familiar methods of the intelligence 
tests now so widely employed in America. Concerning these tests the author is 
under no illusions. There are three variables in the problem—the inherited race, 
the educational opportunity, and the mental test or series of questions. Only 
the latter can be held constant. One cannot test the race; one can only secure 
some rambling samples of the members of the race who may, and certainly do, 
differ among themselves as indeed the mental tests early showed when they were 
confined to a single race. Moreover, the educational opportunities are impos- 
sible to hold constant, nor indeed can they be accurately determined because 
education must include more than formal schooling. The psychologist, there- 
fore, starts out with the handicap of a very imperfect instrument and with the 
racial characteristics greatly obscured by the educational opportunities. 

One ingenious method of attacking the problem was to test the various 
degrees of mixture. Half-blood Indians were compared with three-quarter blood 
and with one-fourth blood Indians, and these were then treated statistically to 
see what effect the educational opportunities would have if measured by the 
methods of partial correlation. The result of this assertion is that, to quote the 
author, ‘‘one of the most promising arguments for believing in racial differences 
falls.’” Reviewing the comparisons made in sensory and motor processes, the 
conclusion is reached that primitive man is shown to be neither superior nor 
inferior to civilized man in these respects. In an exhaustive review of the litera- 
ture on racial differences in intelligence the author shows in chapter v that there 
is no evidence for inherent differences in nature if we base our conclusions on the 
evidence at hand. 

One very interesting excursion into this field was the author’s attempt to 
apply the test of musical talent elaborated in the Iowa laboratories with the 
result that no racial differences were found nor, indeed, any satisfactory group 
differences. These conclusions accord with the results of other investigators in 
the same field. 

Even the subject of personality in race receives a chapter, where the main reli- 
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ance is upon the ratings or opinions of teachers or others with regard to the 
qualities of races, these being, of course, in no sense measurement; but even here 
there is nothing particularly interesting and certainly nothing conclusive. 
Professor Garth began his investigation with the feeling that he would cer- 
tainly find significant racial differences by the method of mental testing. He 
takes the reader into his confidence and quite frankly admits that what he ex- 
pected to find did not come to light in his investigation. The superficial reader 
and also, perhaps, the eugenist, on going over this volume, will probably con- 
clude that the author has tried to deny the fact of heredity. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. There is nothing in what the author says nor is there 
anything in what he cites that would at all weaken the well-known conclusion 
that the body and brain of a man are the result of what he has inherited. Nor is 
it necessary to assume that all men are equal] nor that any two members of a 
race are exactly equal. The question is not regarding the facts of heredity, but 
as to whether the racial groups are sufficiently homogeneous in their heredity 
and sufficiently different from other racial groups to allow us to make general- 
izations about them. And concerning this question the author has certainly 
shown that there is nothing so far that will warrant such a conclusion. 
Human personality results from the way in which the culture is appropriated 
by those who live in it. Many members of the white race appropriate this cul- 
ture very imperfectly. Many members of other races have appropriated it very 
adequately and very successfully. Professor Sapir recently said in a public 
address that he prophesied that fifty years from now we should not use the con- 
cept of race in explaining any of our social phenomena. This book certainly 


bears out the probability of such a final conclusion. 
ELLSwortH Faris 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Hinterlands of the Church. By ExizABETH R. Hooker. New York: Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research, 1931. Pp. xvi+314 (Index and 
Appendixes 51 pp.). $1.75. 

Six kinds of territories in the United States, studied in the older areas by 
field surveys of representative districts and in newer regions by statistical ap- 
praisals of whole counties, form the “hinterlands” considered in this work. In- 
tensive surveys of conditions affecting the rural churches were made, beginning 
in 1928, of two or three counties typical of the several kinds of territories, old 
hilly areas, old level areas (in the older parts of the United States); grazing 
country, mountain sections, cut-over districts, dry-farming regions (in the newer 
parts). Much light was obtained through interviews with officials of agricultural 
extensions, educators, and denominational executives. The aim has been to fur- 
nish “to all responsible for Protestant church enterprises, whether as home mis- 
sionary executives, ministers, lay workers and contributors, information un- 
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mixed with advice as to the six kinds of territory where church members are 
comparatively few in proportion to population.” 

The reasons deduced for this low proportion are: economic and population 
decrease; disaffection with the church; the secularization of the Sabbath and of 
the attitudes of the younger folk; caste-antagonisms, especially in the old level 
areas; auto-mobility and the consequent trend toward larger town or city 
churches; low-salaried, incompetent, uninteresting, and unprogressive ministers; 
overworked itinerants; broadcasting of first-class city services and sermons; in- 
accessible or inconvenient location of church buildings; meager and ugly church 
services and surroundings; denominational prejudices and rivalries. 

“Attempted Remedies,” described in chapter ix, strike the constructive and 
moderately hopeful note so conspicuous for its absence in the rest of the book. 
Some of the remedies are: joint consideration by denominational officials of a 
local situation as of mutual concern, calling for a pooling of membership and 
resources, or even the allocation of a particular field to one body; a shifting of 
emphasis from emotional evangelicism to religious and character education, 
initiated oftimes by the work of divinity students during the summer; circuits 
of weekly classes in religion, with competent supervision; the assignment of 
a weak “hinterland” church to the sponsorship of a strong urban church; 
the “larger parish’? method; ‘“‘gospel teams” of lay speakers and singers 
from a city church; Sunday-school busses; a radio Sunday school with full de- 
votional service and lesson study. At the end of the chapter the new methods 
are thus grouped: (1) co-operation or specialization on certain areas by the 
leading Protestant home mission boards; (2) preferential emphasis on religious 
education, character training, spiritual culture, and adjustment to the social 
and economic situation; (3) the “larger parish” or the “sponsored parish”’ effi- 
ciently organized by a staff of (preferably) women workers; (4) the use of mod- 
ern inventions and facilities of communication. 

How useful this book may prove in “deflating” home mission work of ineffi- 
ciency on the part of denominational executives by giving their critics sound 
factual bases for argument! Many a hard-worked, discouraged minister of a-cir- 
cuit of these hinterland churches will be grateful that this spotlight has at last 
been thrown upon the unsentimental realities of the situation. In the process, 
the traditional atmosphere and attitudes of the crossroads churches seem to be 
worse than inconsequential. 

It reveals (1) the almost fatal sleepiness and smugness of the home mission 
bureaucracies of the Protestant bodies; (2) the amazing tardiness of the ortho- 
dox churches to appreciate and to assimilate the true religious values implicit 
in the mounting secularism of our day—viz., social salvation, social responsibil- 
ity, social vision. 

CHARLES LYTTLE 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 
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Contemporary Social Movements. By JERoME Davis. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1930. Pp. xx+go1. $5.00. 

This volume is designed as a textbook for the course sometimes fondly re- 
ferred to by students as the “‘isms” course. Whether offered by departments of 
economics or sociology, the nature of the problems presented involves material 
that cuts across both disciplines, as well as political science. Mr. Davis has 
brought together a mass of interesting and varied material from old and well- 
known sources, current volumes, magazine articles, all interspersed with his own 
comments and generalizations—the whole giving a definitely liberal though often 
moralistic and platitudinous tone to the volume. ; 

For the undergraduate student the book makes easily available in palatable 
form contrasting opinions on such controversial subjects as Socialism, Commu- 
nism, Fascism, and other less radical subjects such as the Co-operative Move- 
ment, the British Labor Movement, and the Peace Movement. For the mature 
student, such selected and organized reading matter is hardly a substitute for a 
first-hand acquaintance with Plato’s Republic, Marx’s Capital, and other classics. 
However, a comprehensive Bibliography accompanies each chapter, offering en- 
couragement to the student to consult outside sources, and the author in his 
Introduction explains that students are urged to explore for themselves. 


ELIZABETH WISNER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Mrs. Gaskell and Her Friends. By EtizABETH HALDANE. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. viili+318. $4.00. 


This latest manifestation of increasing interest in the novelist who, in spite 
of her much more important books, will doubtless always be popularly known 
best as the author of Cranford, claims to be a picture of Mrs. Gaskell’s personal- 
ity. “This book endeavors to study Mrs. Gaskell in relation to the friends who 
were intertwined with her life. Men and women are judged largely by the 
friendships that are made by them and Elizabeth Gaskell had several very 
interesting friendships.’’ Consequently, there are chapters on Charlotte Bronté 
and Florence Nightingale in their relation to the novelist, numerous references 
to her association with Catherine Winkworth and Mme. Mohl, and portraits of 
all of these. There is included, also, a great deal of hitherto-unpublished mate- 
rial of interest in the form of letters and a chapter on Mrs. Gaskell as a letter- 
writer. 

More than this, the book gives a chronological account of the novelist’s 
life and comments in some detail on her works, for the most part in the order 
of their appearance. It is in this latter aspect that the book is inadequate. The 
comment intends to be critical but actually is uncritical. The disposition is to 
write around the novels instead of directly into them, to give external matter 
without apparently appreciating all that is implicit in it. Miss Haldane moves 
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about among the novels and tales too casually, and too casual is her style, 
casual even to carelessness. While she recognizes Mrs. Gaskell as a product of 
that complex psychological pattern known as Victorian, she seems not to be 
fully aware of how far this woman was in advance of her time. True, she was 
of her time and hence reflects both its defects and its glories, but like Ruskin 
and Carlyle and others who made a stout stand against the encroachments of 
their iron age, she taught a doctrine that has not begun to be fully understood 
by society until today—the doctrine of Christian social justice in the ordinary 
relations of life. In the reviewer’s opinion the book combining the exact scholar- 
ship of De Witt Sanders’ study, Mrs. Gaskell (1929), with a human and literary 
quality that will depict Mrs. Gaskell as a woman and an artist is yet to be 
written. Miss Haldane’s book belongs in the class with Mrs. E. H. Chadwick’s 
Mrs. Gaskell; Haunts, Homes and Stories (1910), books that give much interest- 
ing information but are of more value to the general reader than to the student 
of either the novel or social conditions. 
ANNETTE B. Hopkins 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Medical Insurance Practice. By R. W. Harris and LEONARD SHOETEN SACK. 

London: British Medical Association, 1929. Pp. xv+ 368. 7s. 6d. 

This is a convenient book of reference for physicians who are concerned with the 
medical benefit provisions of the British Health Insurance Acts. The first edition of 
the book was published in 1922, and the present is the third edition. It is prepared to 
assist the doctor who is ‘‘a busy general practitioner” by making it possible for him to 
find the answers to “‘any questions arising in his daily insurance work.” The present 
conditions under which the British Health Insurance Regulations are enforced are the 
outcome of twenty years of experience, and the statutes have, been amended and re- 
amended. ; 

A useful Foreword has been prepared by Dr. H. G. Dain, chairman of the Insurance 
Acts Committee of the British Medical Association. Dr. Dain comments on the fact 
that “‘so everyday a matter as the doctoring of a person could have produced or required 
such a mass of regulations and terms of service.” Dr. Dain believed that the need for 
this complicated assistance arises out of the rendering of services by members of the 
medical profession to patients when the services are arranged for and paid for by “a 
third party” who cannot be present when the services are rendered and the number of 
representatives of the medical profession who wish to give the services cannot be 
limited. The British Health Insurance Acts have steadily maintained the so-called 
‘panel system,” under which every registered medical practitioner is given the right to 
be listed on the panel from which his name may be selected by the insured person as his 
“panel doctor.” What the British Medical Association calls ‘‘free choice of doctor’’ 
has been one of the cardinal principles on which the British acts have been developed, 
and this leads to difficult regulations. 

The British Medical Association maintains an ‘‘Insurance Acts Committee,” which 
believes in the necessity of the present manual and recommends that all panel com- 
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mittees try to arrange for its use by the doctors in their area. The book is particularly 
recommended for the new and young physicians who are just undertaking panel practice 
for the first time. 

Social workers interested in methods of providing health insurance will also be in- 
terested in this book. The chapter, for example, on the issuing of ‘‘certificates of in- 
capacity” will be extremely interesting reading, as well as the chapters dealing with 
the right of appeal and disciplinary action and the other sections of the book that have 
to do with the methods of securing the best possible medical services for the group that 
is always handicapped in securing such services without assistance. 


Women and Politics. By the DucuEss or ATHOLL, M.P. London: Philip Allan, 

1931. Pp. viiit184. 6s. 

In this attractive little volume, political problems are set forth for the benefit of the 
woman voter from the point of view of an intelligent conservative woman who has held 
office and handled important public affairs. During the last Conservative government 
the writer was the efficient parliamentary secretary of the Board of Education. She 
desires to help the many women who wish “to add to their background of political 
knowledge.” She has, therefore, undertaken to recall things that many readers will 
have learned at school about the structure of the government both in its domestic and 
in its imperial relationships; and then to discuss the issues of the day. Are the rich get- 
ting richer and the poor, poorer? What are the sources of the national income? Is not 
capital indispensable to employment? And are the risks not taken by capital? At a 
later point (chap. xi) the home is discussed as the place in which character is developed, 
the idea of the sanctity of the contract between individuals, between groups, between 
nations, is fostered, the importance of ownership and the rights and sanctity of private 
ownership is appreciated. The presentation of the conservative position on every point 
is extremely clever and very persuasive; some false prophets, such as Shaw, or those 
who would teach children that times had not changed since Blake wrote, are dealt with 
in chapter v. The following chapters discuss such apparently conflicting aims as na- 
tional economy and increased social services, the apparent need for heavy taxation but 
the real damage done the public; the fallacy of making the rich pay, and so forth. How- 
ever, whatever the doubts and uncertainties on any of these points, the responsibilities 
of women voters are clearly discerned. The interests intrusted to women in earlier and 
simpler times remain their responsibilities in these later days as well. Among them are 
protection for the woman worker (chap. vii); safeguarding marriage and parental re- 
sponsibility (chap. ix); protecting health and the child (chap. x); taking notice of the 
needs of women in the colonial possessions (chap. xiii). 

The material is clearly, consistently, and ably presented; it is well documented, and 
contains as a frontispiece an attractive picture of the author. 


International Labor Standards and American Legislation. A Comparison. (‘‘Ge- 
neva Special Studies,” Vol. II, No. 8.) By AticE S. CHEYNEY. Geneva: Ge- 
neva Research Information Committee, 1931. Pp. 62. $0.50. 

In this study the author, who knows the International Labour Organization thor- 
oughly and also American labor legislation, takes one by one the thirty-one draft con- 
ventions and recommendations of the International Labour Organization and compares 
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them with existing American legislation and practice. When these standards are state 
matters, comparison is shown by shaded maps with brief explanations. When they are 
federal matters, the situation is summarized briefly. The purpose is twofold: to indi- 
cate to the rest of the world the problems of social legislation peculiar to the United 
States and to show to us how far behind other countries we have allowed ourselves to 
lag because of our special difficulties. The latter situation is indicated by the chart 
showing the status of ratification of draft conventions by other countries. The author, 
an economist and member of the Washington office of the International Organization, 
has made a distinct contribution by organizing and presenting the material in conven- 


ient and usable form. 
M. R. C. 


Outlines of Sociology. 34 ed. By JoHN LEwIs GILLIN and FRANK W. BLACKMAR. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. x+692. $3.00. 

This is the third edition of a widely used textbook designed for the introductory 
course in sociology. At the same time the authors point out that it provides an outline 
of the entire field for those institutions which can offer but one course in sociology. The 
attempt to set forth in one volume the way in which society has developed, the processes 
by which it functions, and the maladjustments which result from the social process is a 
difficult one indeed. Particularly confusing to the average undergraduate student 
would seem the beginning chapters on definition of scope, purpose, problems, and meth- 
ods of sociology. 

Part V covers that section entitled “Social Pathology.” To the professionally trained 
person in the field of social work the material will not appear up to date. The usual dis- 
cussion of causes of poverty, crime, and social degeneration is combined with chapters 
on charities and charity organizations and charitable and correctional affairs furnishing 
a summary examination of problems and social machinery for their treatment and pre- 
vention. No mention is made of the far-reaching movement for mother’s aid or old 


age pensions or the workmen’s compensation acts. 
E. W. 


Man and Society. By Francis J. Haas. New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. 
xvilit+456. $3.50. 

The purpose of this volume is to provide a groundwork for the study of society and 
its problems and to prepare the student for more advanced work in the specialized fields. 
It is one of a series of textbooks of which Mr. John A. Lapp is general editor published 
by Century Company for Catholic colleges and universities. 

Emphasis is placed upon the moral aspects of contemporary social problems, and, 
needless to say, controversial questions are squared with Catholic doctrines. Perhaps 
to the social scientist the least satisfactory sections of the volume are those dealing with 
the origin of man, the evolution of the family, and certain dogmatic conclusions regard- 
ing the state and private property. The theories of Kent, Hegel, Spencer, and Karl 
Marx are too easily disposed of; and perhaps the greatest criticism against the whole 
volume is the oversimplification of complicated political, economic, and social problems. 
The material dealing with industrial accidents, unemployment, old age dependency, 
and wages reflects the more liberal point of view advocated by certain leaders in the 


church and is on the whole the best section in the book. 
E. W. 
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Statistical Department of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. A report 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, published by the 
Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation, 1931. Pp. xix+123. 


In October, 1924, Judge Raymond MacNeille, then president judge of the 
Philadelphia Municipal Court, requested the local Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search to undertake a study of the court, with special reference to the system 
of administrative control and to the domestic relations division. Out of that 
request a whole series of studies has grown. No fewer than thirteen interim 
reports have been sent to the court prior to the present one. Seven of these 
have been published by the Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation, and others 
are in preparation. The entire group of studies will be known as the “‘Philadel- 
phia Municipal Court Survey Series.” 

The present report, which is seventh in order of publication, is an able analy- 
sis of the statistical work of the court by Kate Holladay Claghorn. Dr. Clag- 
horn did not limit herself to a discussion of the types of data the court should 
present. She attacked the more difficult job of outlining procedures and methods 
that will insure accuracy in the completed tables. Each of the divisions of the 
court is taken up in turn, and the service rendered to each by the statistical 
department is examined critically. Specific recommendations which follow these 
separate chapters are supplemented by a final summary and by two appendixes 
in which new forms of tables are suggested. 

In general, courts are likely to be indifferent, or at least negligent, with re- 
spect to statistical records. Even courts that publish data annually often permit 
the statistical service to roll along on its own momentum with little or no super- 
vision. Such courts would do well to ponder the opening words of Dr. Claghorn’s 
summary: 

The facts presented in this part of the survey indicate that the carrying on of statis- 
tical work for a court that deals with some thirty or forty thousand cases in a year is 
no simple task to be tossed off lightly by any casual clerk or two who many happen to 
be disengaged. 

To collect and present statistics of the different divisions of the court, in which the 
processes are different, the units to be counted are different, and the statistical material 
is differently prepared and arranged, calls for careful organization within the depart- 
ment, cooperation with other departments, close attention to a host of details, careful 
supervision of a staff of workers, intelligence, and continuous service on the part of the 
staff. Otherwise the whole enterprise will be a failure and had better be dropped. 


It is interesting to note that Dr. Claghorn recommended the discontinuing 
of a separate statistical report covering the activities of the medical department 
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of the court. Up to the present it has been the custom to give an account of the 
medical department in a separate section of the annual report of the court, 
classifying the examinations made by type of examination, by divisions of the 
court, and by sex and color of the patients. The result is that valuable medical 
facts are separated from the main body of facts respecting the cases, and much 
of their significance is accordingly lost. Since the statistics respecting social 
treatment, such as probation or social adjustments, are presented in connection 
with the other facts about the cases handled by the various divisions of the 
court, it seems illogical to exclude the medical statistics from the divisional 
reports and to set them forth more or less in isolation. 

Social workers familiar with the unequal position of the poor person before the 
court will be in sympathy with the recommendation that the present brief 
report of the Civil Division should be supplanted by a detailed accounting of the 
service rendered. On this point the exact words of the report should perhaps 
be quoted: 

Crime is a social problem, and the operations of a probation service in lightening the 
social burden of crime are of great interest. But civil cases afford a social problem also. 
Injustice presses as hard in a civil as in a criminal] case. 

The court should interest itself as much in showing, through its statistical reports, 
what problems it deals with in civil cases, how skillfully it treats them, and how much 
it does in reducing cost and delay as in showing what it offers in probation service and 
in methods of reducing delay and preventing social harm in cases of offenders. 


The grave consequences of going on and on with routine procedures, without 
stopping to examine whether they fail of results because of fundamental defects, 
are strikingly illustrated by the findings with respect to the statistics of psy- 
chiatric examinations. In the annual report for 1924, in the section covering the 
activities of the Women’s Misdemeanants Division it appears that out of 734 
women examined, 260 were found to be of normal intelligence. But, in the same 
report, the section covering the activities of the medical department shows 
that only 9 persons out of the total number examined were classified as normal. 
The reason for this discrepancy was not far to find. The statistical clerks had 
access to the examination reports in the case files but were obliged to figure out 
as best they could the diagnostic classification in which a given case belonged. 
As Dr. Claghorn points out: ‘A statistical clerk should not be asked to make de- 
cisions in the psychiatric field. The psychiatric department should assume full 
responsibility for classification and for giving in the report of mental condition 
the exact class name under which the person is to be coded.” Unless this last 
recommendation can be carried out, it is suggested that all statistics of mental 
condition be suspended, since the present system yields at considerable cost 
nothing better than meaningless numbers. 

In the chapters dealing with juvenile statistics, frequent reference is made to 
the uniform plan developed by the U.S. Children’s Bureau. The recommenda- 
tions are framed with a view to bringing the Philadelphia data more and more 
into line with a system that should ultimately yield important intercommunity 
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comparisons. In the words of the report, “The co-operation of this court with 
the Children’s Bureau is one step toward securing the comparability with other 
courts which is so desirable. If all courts in a state could be brought to co- 
operate in this way, comparability with general population groups would become 


possible and rates for juvenile delinquency could be computed.” 
A. W. M. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND CHILD WELFARE 


Organisation of Juvenile Courts and the Results Attained Hitherto. By 
CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE, LEAGUE OF NaTIons. Published by the 
League of Nations, in Collaboration with the International Prison 
Commission. Geneva, 1932. (C.975.M.540. 1931. IV.) Pp. 127. $0.80. 
League publications may be purchased from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts. 

This report supplements one entitled Auxiliary Services of Juvenile Courts 
(Ser. L. of N.P. 1931. IV.1),! also published in 1931 by the League of Nations. 
Both are replies to questionnaires submitted to the various governments by the 
Child Welfare Committee of the League. The questions submitted for this re 
port, which was first projected by the International Prison Association, were as 
follows: 

I 

Has your country any juvenile courts or other institutions of a similar character for 
the purpose of dealing with minors who have committed an offence or whose present 
situation is a danger for themselves or for society? 

: II 
If so: 

1. What is the oxganisation in force? 
2. What is the competency of the authority in question? 
3. What procedure has to be followed by this authority? 
4. What measures can this authority take, and what are the resources at its 
disposal? 
Ill 

What are the results hitherto obtained and what conclusions can be drawn there- 

from? 


Replies to these questions received from 32 governments occupy 118 printed 
pages, so that, on the average, less than 4 pages is devoted to the experience of 
each nation. As a result, it is of value to those who desire information as to the 
growth of the juvenile court movement, but it will be of little use to any govern- 
ment desiring to improve or develop its resources for the prevention or treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. 

The Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations was organized in 1924 
and held its first meeting in the spring of 1925. It is not, with one or two notable 


t See this Review, V (1931), 684. 
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exceptions, composed of experts in the child welfare field. A reading of the 
minutes of its meetings indicates that the Committee labors under the delusion 
that the world will be interested in what the Committee notes are its opinions. 
It does not seem to appreciate that, if it is to serve the cause of children, it should 
make available to the world scientific evaluations of the best work or of new 
work undertaken in behalf of children from which students of the subject may 
learn how their own national work may be improved. 

In addition to these two summaries of replies to questionnaires relating to 
juvenile courts, the Committee issued four other reports. One a really useful 
analysis of legislation on The Age of Marriage and the Age of Consent (Ser. L. of 
N.P. 1931. IV.1) has influenced international thinking on this subject and is 
resulting in improvement of the marriage laws in a number of countries. The 
others, including one entitled Study of the Position of the Illegitimate Child (Ser. 
L. of N.P. 1929. IV.5), are, because of their very limited character, of little 
value to those who are seeking to promote the welfare of children. This Com- 

nittee of the League has undertaken no “investigations on the spot” such as 
have been sponsored by the Health Committee or the Committee on the Traffic 
in Women and Children of the League. 

As one reads this report the value of careful study of social welfare policies in 
certain countries is apparent. For example, one wishes that a description of the 
type of organization and of the so-called ‘‘Guardianship Councils”—administra- 
tive boards which take the place of juvenile courts in the Scandinavian countries 
—were available. The Child Welfare Committee of the League should serve the 
same purpose in the international field that the United States Children’s Bureau 
does in the national field. In the seven years since its organization it has done 
little to justify the hope that it may some time become a center of scientific re- 
search and information in the field of child welfare. 


Social and Economic Character of Unemployment in Philadelphia, A pril, 
1930. By J. FREDERICK DEWnHURST and RoBERT R. NATHAN. (United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 555.) Washington, D.C., 
1932. Pp. v+64. $0.05. 

This survey follows the same method and covers approximately the same 
area as that of precisely a year previous' and therefore offers excellent comparison 
with conditions in Philadelphia one year before. A total of 36,665 families was 
visited by the school attendance officers of the Bureau of Compulsory Educa- 
tion. In these families, 69,884 persons, or 43.6 per cent of the entire 160,208 
persons whom they included, were usually employed. The 1930 survey revealed 
I5 per cent unemployment among these persons as against 10.4 per cent in 
1920, an increase of 44 per cent. The 1930 survey, unlike that of 1929, attempt- 
ed to determine the amount of part-time employment also, and 5.2 per cent of 


* See Social Service Review, IV (1930), 694. 
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the working population was found to be partly idle. As in the earlier study, find- 
ings were compared with the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia factory em- 
ployment index and Metropolitan Life Insurance surveys of unemployment 
among industrial policyholders. These indicated a rather close relationship, 
though the latter showed more part-time unemployment than the Wharton 
School survey. Comparison was also made with the United States Census re- 
turns. In this case there was greater disparity, the survey revealing greater 
severity of unemployment than the census. 

The survey gave information concerning variations of unemployment in 
different sections of the city, among different racial and occupational groups, 
and between the sexes. While negroes showed more unemployment than whites, 
they were better off than foreign born whites. Women, who had suffered less 
from inability to find work in 1929 than men, had lost most of that advantage 
by 1930. This annual survey is one of the Wharton School’s studies of unem- 


ployment. Mans. 


Memoranda of Decisions as to Liability or Title to Insurance under the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Acts Given from 1912 to 31st March, 1931 (Min- 
istry of Health Memo. 151, September, 1931). London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1931. Pp. 228. 3s. 6d. 

This is another excellent British report which shows how seriously public 
administrative work can be done. Here are a long series of brief summaries of 
decisions about who is or who is not required to carry insurance under the nation- 
al compulsory contributory health insurance provisions. Three of these decisions 
are published below, showing how <arefully the facts are presented and how 
clearly the points at issue are covered: 


379. PROGRAMME SELLER AT PICTURE THEATRE 


A woman is employed as programme seller at a Picture Theatre. Her hours of duty 
are from 2:15 P.M. to 3:45 P.M. on three afternoons in each week, and from 6:15 P.M. to 
9:45 P.M. on each week-day, the total weekly hours of attendance thus amounting to 
25}. 

Decision.—That the employment is employment involving part-time service only with- 
in the meaning of the Subsidiary Employments Order, and that such employment is 
therefore excepted under Part II (m) of the First Schedule to the Insurance Act (Papers 
24018/14. May 22, 1914). (X Decision 379.) 


506. TRADE UNION BRANCH SECRETARY 


A man was employed as paid secretary to a branch of a trade union. His normal oc- 
cupation was employment as vanman and motor driver, and he was so employed at the 
time he was appointed as secretary, and for some years his secretarial work was such 
that it could be, and was, in fact, carried on outside the ordinary hours of work. 

He became unemployed as vanman and motor driver, and had for a time no other 
occupation than as trade union secretary and, at intervals, as trade union delegate. The 
nature of the duties to be performed remained substantially the same as formerly, but 
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for his own convenience he performed some of his trade union secretarial work during 
the day. 

Decision.—That the employment as branch secretary was employment involving only 
occasional service or service outside the ordinary hours of work, and was excepted from the 
scope of the compulsory provisions of the Insurance Act by virtue of the Subsidiary 
Employments Order, and was not employment within the meaning of the Act (Pagers 
76146/28. March 6, 1928). (X Decision 506.) 


507. Test WorK PERFORMED AS A CONDITION OF GRANT OF 
Poor Law RELIEF 

A man was required to perform work as a condition for the grant of Poor Law Relief 
by a Board of Guardians and was sent by the Relieving Officer to the local authority, 
who gave him work of various kinds. He was not paid any remuneration by the local 
authority, but merely received from the Guardians the amount of relief appropriate to 
his circumstances. 

Decision.—That the man was not employed under a contract of service, and was ac- 
cordingly not employed within the meaning of the Insurance Act (Papers 76147/28. 
March 7, 1928). (X Decision 507.) 

This volume is an excellent illustration of the way in which social legislation 
carried out through administrative decisions can be made properly effective. 
The publication of such decisions is absolutely necessary to protect the interests 
of the people for whom the legislation was designed. A greatly needed publica- 
tion in this country is the series of decisions made by the committee advising 
the commissioner general of immigration and the secretary of labor about the 
enforcement of the American immigration law. Many injustices could be pre- 
vented if these decisions were made a matter of public record easily available. 





Old Age Security. Report of the New York State Commission on Old Age 
Security. (Legislative Document [1930] No. 67). Albany, 1930. Pp. 
692. 

This Commission, which was appointed in 1929 and reported the following 
year, has been responsible for a valuable piece of work. Senator Seabury C. 
Mastick, the chairman of the Commission, and Luther Gulick, director of the 
research staff, are to be congratulated on the results of their year’s work. 

They are also to be congratulated on the fact that the Report was efficacious 
in securing the legislation recommended. Since this Report was submitted to 
the New York Legislature in 1930, the New York Old Age Pension Law was 
passed and, during the year just passed, approximately seven million was spent 
on this purpose and twenty thousand persons were pensioned. 

The Report is divided in two parts. The first is devoted to economic and 
administrative problems and discusses legislation in the United States and 
abroad in the field of old-age pensions and methods of administration; and the 
second to the general subject of relief and the aged, including the general dis- 
cussion of the poor law, the almshouse population, private homes for the aged, 
relief budgets, cost of living, and similar subjects. 
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The report necessarily bears inevitable marks of haste in the assembling 
and preparation of material, but it is a very comprehensive collection of 
material made promptly available that will be useful to many similar com- 
missions. 

Eight days were devoted to public hearings in five different New York cities, 
but the printed volume unfortunately contains no report of the hearings. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India (Great Britain, Cmd. 
3883). London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1931. Pp. xviii+580. 4s. 6d. 


This Commission, appointed in 1929, to “enquire into and report on the ex- 
isting conditions of labour in industrial undertakings and plantations in British 
India, on the health, efficiency, and standard of living of the workers, and on the 
relations between employers and employed, and to make recommendations,” 
has presented an enormously interesting and comprehensive report of approxi- 
mately 600 pages. 

Among the recommendations there are some interesting recommendations 
that apply specifically to women and children. For example, the Commission 
recommend that where women are engaged in substantial numbers, there should 
be employed at least one educated woman in charge of their welfare and super- 
vision throughout the factory responsible to the labor office where there is one 
and to the manager where there is not, for the engagement and dismissal of all 
the female staff, whether permanent or temporary; the Commission does not 
recommend shorter hours for women than for men because they think that this 
would narrow the range of women’s employment, and they wish this range 
rather to be widened; they discuss the shorter week for men but differ among 
themselves on the subject; they urge the appointrfient of women inspectors; the 
need of women doctors is set out as well as of trained midwives. 

In relation to children they recommend that the upper age limit for compul- 
sory education in industrial communities be raised at least to twelve years, 
which is the minimum age for general factory employment. The maximum daily 
hours of children in such factories should, in their judgment, be limited to five, 
with at least one rest interval; créches for children up to the age of six should be 
provided in factories where a considerable number of women are employed; in 
small factories not using power, no child under ten should be employed, and the 
hours for children should not exceed seven. 

The Commission also recommend that no child under fourteen be allowed to 
work in or about mines and that compulsory primary education be introduced 
in the coal fields. The employment of children under ten on plantations should 
be forbidden. Other measures recommended are the development in industrial 
areas of child welfare centers and women’s clinics with trained midwives in 
attendance, maternity benefit legislation throughout India applying both in 
factories and on plantations, and provisions for suitable housing of industrial 
workers. 
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Compulsory Education—Related Laws and Comments. Compiled by 
BLANCHE Merry (State of Indiana, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bulletin No. 110). Indianapolis, 1931. Pp. 63. 

Miss Merry, the State Attendance Officer of Indiana, has got together this 
bulletin for the use of attendance officers in the administration of the School 
Attendance Child Labor Law of Indiana. Knowing that many attendance 
cases can best be handled through the application of some other welfare statute 
or by co-operation with some other social agency, she has brought together 
abridged and paraphrased statements of the laws of Indiana dealing with school 
attendance and child labor and various welfare laws that protect and make pos- 
sible educational opportunity for the handicapped child, the employed child, 
the dependent and delinquent child, and the child born in the homes of the poor. 
With the statement of the law she gives an explanation and interpretation of its 
purpose and spirit in most simple terms. 

This Bulletin is not only valuable to the small number of persons for whom it 
was especially compiled, but to all persons working in the field of child welfare. 


WILMA WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Naturalization of Alien Conscientious Objectors. Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Immigration, United States Senate, 
Seventy-second Congress, 1st session, on S. 3275, March 22 and 26, 
1932. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 97. 
These ‘‘Hearings” on the Bill to Permit Naturalization of Alien Conscientious 

Objectors were held last March before the Immigration Committee of the 

Senate. The Bill in question provided thet ‘an alien otherwise qualified shall 

not be denied citizenship under any provisions of this act solely by reason of his 

refusal on conscientious grounds to promise to bear arms or otherwise partici- 
pate in war: Provided, That nothing in the foregoing provisioris shall be con- 
strued to affect the obligations of aliens after their admission to citizenship.” 

A great lawyer, John W. Davis of New York, Democratic candidate for 
president in 1924, appeared in support of the Bill. Mr. Davis cited particularly 
the case of Professor Macintosh of Yale, who had been a chaplain with the 
Canadian army, and the case of Miss Bland, who had served as an army nurse 
throughout the war, both of whom were refused citizenship papers last year. 
Mr. Davis had been the attorney for Professor Macintosh, and his brief in that 
case was, of course, a masterly statement. 

Also appearing in support of the Bill were Bishop McConnell representing the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; Father McGowan of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; Mr. Francis R. Taylor, a Philadelphia 
attorney representing the Quakers; Rabbi Israel of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 

Representatives of the patriotic societies and various supporters of measures 
that are anti-alien in any way appeared, as usual, against the Bill. 








